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THE DIVISION OF INCOME. 


THE two greatest. ends of economic inquiry seem to me 
to be the furnishing of general answers to the two questions, 
first, why whole communities are rich or poor, and, sec- 
ondly, why inside each community some individuals and 
families are above and others below the average in wealth. 
Assuming that the communities are isolated, or, at any 
rate, that they neither receive nor pay tribute, the first 
question is answered by a theory of production, and the 
second by a theory of distribution. The riches or poverty 
of the whole community depend, as Adam Smith declared 
at the very outset of his Inquiry, upon the annual produce 
per head of population. The comparative wealth of in- 
dividuals and families within any given community de- 
pends upon the proportions in which the total produce or 
income (the expressions are synonymous in a self-con- 
tained community) is distributed or divided among them. 

I do not think the theory of production has by any means 
reached perfection. There is a want of unity and sim- 
plicity in current expositions of it which is largely respon- 
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sible for its entire failure to penetrate the public mind, and 
consequently for the wide-spread prevalence of those ridic- 
ulous delusions which disfigure the writings of journalists 
and the speeches of politicians all the world over. But the 
theory of distribution, as now generally taught, has still 
more fundamental defects; and it is to these that I pro- 
pose to draw attention, in the hope that others may be 
more successful in amending them than I have hitherto 
been. 

To the ordinary person who has not been infected by the 
study of economic text-books, the term “the distribution 
of wealth” has a very definite, intelligible, and useful mean- 
ing. “Wealth” means income, and “distribution” means 
division. An “equal distribution” means an equal divi- 
sion: a “change in distribution” means a change in the 
proportions in which the total is divided. The total income 
of the United Kingdom is valued at £1,750,000,000: it is 
distributed between the 43,000,000 inhabitants in certain 
proportions. It is also distributed between the two dif- 
ferent categories, “property,”’ or land and capital, on the 
one hand, and “labor,” on the other, a certain proportion 
coming in to its receivers because they own property, and 
another proportion to its receivers because they perform 
labor. Neither as to the distribution between individuals 
nor as to that between categories are the available statistics 
at all complete or accurate, but they are sufficient for pur- 
poses of illustration. We know that incomes vary from 
something over one five-thousandth of the whole down to 
nothing at all. We know that the whole of the property 
is valued at £15,000,000,000, and that the average rate of 
interest is somewhere not very far removed from 34 per 
cent., which will make the share of the total income derived 
from property about £525,000,000, or 30 per cent. of the 
‘whole, leaving 70 per cent for labor. 

There is of course no reason to suppose that the distri- 
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bution is the same at all times or in the different countries 
at the same time. It has doubtless been in the past either 
more or less unequal than at present, and its inequality has 
doubtless been of a somewhat different character. It is 
doubtless not the same in the United States and in Switzer- 
land. Has theoretic economics nothing to say on the sub- 
ject, no generalizations or “laws” to lay down? Can it 
not tell us in a general way what are the causes of greater 
or less inequality, what are the causes of the existence of a 
larger or smaller middle (near the average) class, what are 
the causes of the existence of a small very rich class or of a 
very large extremely poor class? Can it say nothing as to 
the reasons why property gets 30 per cent. of the in- 
come now and, say, only got 25 per cent. in the reign of 
Elizabeth ? 

Economists sometimes vaguely wonder why economic 
theory is so unpopular that books upon it have very small 
sale, and in the greatest centres of population lectures on 
it by the best professors will attract at the most an audi- 
ence of forty or fifty, and usually much fewer than that. 
Is there anything in this to excite surprise, if we reflect for 
a@ moment on the inadequacy of the answer furnished by 
the theory of distribution, as at present taught, to the 
questions in which the ordinary person is interested ? 

A young man passing through a fashionable street or 
square in one of our great modern capitals at the proper 
time of day may see a woman, feeble in body and mind 
from never having done a stroke of honest work in her 
life, being drawn along in a handsome carriage by a pair of 
magnificent horses, with two noble-looking men on the box. 
The carriage stops at a door, one of the men gets down, the 
door opens and displays two flunkeys in gorgeous array, 
they receive a small piece of pasteboard, and an important 
social function is over. The observer proceeds on his way, 
and soon passes down a mean street inhabited by a hun- 
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dred families whose united possessions would not equal in 
value the carriage and horses, and whose average income 
might perhaps be equal to a third or a fourth of the cost of 
clothing the lady for a single ball. Struck by the con- 
trast, he begins to wonder why it is so, and whether it must 
always be so, and whether it may not be necessary to take 
steps towards altering it. He has probably heard that 
some people say such contrasts are due to the existence of 
private property in land or in the instruments of produc- 
tion. He has heard vaguely, too, that economics deals with 
this kind of topic, and he therefore resolves to attend some 
lectures given by a professor of economics. 

The professor tells him that the produce of the com- 
munity is distributed into three or four great shares,— 
rent, interest, wages, and perhaps profits. Rent, he will 
teach, is determined by the quality and situation of the 
land, and this he will be sure to illustrate by a diagram 
on his blackboard. Putting together a number of rec- 
tangles of equal breadth, but gradually diminishing height, 
he will tell his class that each rectangle represents the 
return to an equal unit or “dose” (the class laughs po- 
litely) of capital and labor, the taller rectangles being the 
return on the earlier, and the smaller the return on the 
later units of capital. Taking his chalk in his hand, he 
then draws a horizontal line from the top of the shortest 
rectangle to the outside of the tallest, and observes tri- 
umphantly, “The amount above that line constitutes 
rent.” Of course there is no amount there, nothing but 
a certain space on the blackboard. “At least,” he ex- 
plains, recollecting himself, “it represents rent.” If a 
student ventures to ask, “The rent of what?” he will ex- 
plain: “Not the rent of all the different acres of land, but 
the return to all the units of labor and capital. On some 
acres it will be found possible to apply a great many units 
yielding a return higher than that of the marginal unit, 
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on others few, and the rents will differ accordingly. The 
rent of any particular acre will be the surplus return from 
all the doses which can be applied to that particular acre. 
How many doses it will be possible to apply to all the land, 
and therefore what the rent of the whole will be, will de- 
pend upon a number of different circumstances.” Asked 
what a “dose of labor and capital” means, he will probably 
explain that it means a definite amount of expenditure in 
wages of labor and interest of capital. He may possibly 
conclude his “theory of rent” with a few rather hesitating 
words as to the effect of “progress” on the total rent. The 
impression left on the intelligent student’s mind is that 
he has been treated to an interesting intellectual exercise, 
but that he does not know any more than he did before 
about distribution. He knew before he went that people 
who possess land will not usually let it for less than it is 
worth, and that people who rent land will not usually pay 
more; and he knew, too, that some land is worth a great 
deal, and some little or nothing. He has not now been 
told at all clearly what makes some land worth more than 
other land, and, what is more important, that was not 
what he came to find out. What he came to find out was 
whether rent is becoming a larger and ever larger proportion 
of the whole income of the community, and why some peo- 
ple have so much rent and others none at all. He very 
probably even wanted to know whether he ought to vote 
for candidates who promised to abolish rent altogether. He 
would be 1nuch less inclined to do so if the professor had 
given him reason to believe that rent is a decreasing pro- 
portion of the whole income, and is likely to be more equally 
distributed in the future. He wanted bread, and the pro- 
fessor has given him a stone. Buttonholing the professor 
after a lecture, he places his difficulties before him. The 
professor has some trouble before he can understand, and 
then he says: “Ah! I see. But those are historical 
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and statistical questions with which I have nothing to 
do.” 

Proceeding next to the problem of interest, the professor 
talks of the real or apparent differences in the rates of 
interest obtainable in different kinds of businesses, and 
then explains the causes of the general highness or lowness 
of the rate. If an admirer of every new thing, he will give 
his class the impression that the rate is determined by 
the comparative estimation in which people hold present 
and future goods. If more careful, he will show them how 
at any given time an almost infinite number of means of 
utilizing capital are known, but that these vary in pro- 
ductiveness; that the capital is never large enough to 
occupy them all, so that the most productive known, or 
generally known, are the only ones occupied, and the rate 
of interest is determined by the return of the marginal 
one,—that is to say, the lowest-yielding one which must be 
occupied in order to find employment for the whole mass 
of the capital. Then he will show how increase of popula- 
tion tends to raise the returns, and how increase of capital 
tends to necessitate the pushing of the marginal investment 
lower down. He will endeavor to explain how some in- 
ventions raise the rate by disclosing new and highly pro- 
ductive means of utilizing considerable amounts of capital, 
thus raising the margin, while other inventions reduce the 
rate by disclosing easy direct ways of doing something 
hitherto accomplished in difficult roundabout ways, thus 
setting free a portion of the capital and leading to a lower- 
ing of the margin. All this is interesting and more instruc- 
tive than the “theory of rent,”’ but again our inquirer is dis- 
satisfied. He does not much care about the trifling dif- 
ferences which may exist between the average interest 
obtainable in different businesses or investments; he does 
not even care very much about the rate of interest in gen- 
eral. He may be acute enough to perceive that, though a 
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high rate of interest looks unfavorable to the worker at 
first sight, it has, at any rate, the advantage of making it 
easy for the worker who can save anything to accumulate 
a considerable capital himself. What our inquirer is in 
search of is rather some light on the question why some 
people get so much interest and others none at all, and - 
whether the proportion of the whole income of the com- 
munity falling to interest is likely to increase in the future. 
If he is satisfied that the proportion falling to interest is 
likely to increase, or that the inequality of the present 
distribution of interest is likely to increase largely in the 
future, he may be determined to join a socialist organiza- 
tion. Again he catches the departing professor, and lays 
his troubles before him. The professor has greater diffi- 
culty than before in comprehending. He is so used to 
regarding interest as something calculated as a ratio on 
the principal that he cannot at first see or understand any 
one wanting to know its ratio to the.produce. Moreover, 
the old books among which he was brought up always con- 
fused the two. However, at last he is made to compre- 
hend. “That again,” he will say, “is a statistical ques- 
tion. I cannot say I have thought of the subject at all.” 
The other question, as to the inequality of the distribution 
of interest, would not trouble him in the least. “It de- 
pends,” he would say, “on the distribution of the capital, 
and we are not concerned with that.” 

So far our inquirer into distribution has been told some- 
thing about the rent of different qualities of land, or, at 
all events, the returns to different “doses of labor and 
capital” on different qualities of land, and something about 
the rate of interest, or ratio between interest and capital. 
He is disapnointed; but there is still wages to come, and 
he may get some light on distribution from the professor’s 
golden words on that subject. “Surely,” he will think, 
“the professor will not be able to consider wages in re- 
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lation to distribution without telling us something of the 
causes which determine how the whole produce is divided 
between the workers and the owners of property in land 
and capital.” 

But he is wrong. The professor, if up to date, teaches 
that wages are settled by demand and supply, and equal 
the product of the marginal laborer, the man who may be 
taken on or put off without making any appreciable differ- 
ence to his employer. It is impossible to select one out of 
a number of equal laborers as the marginal one. They 
are all paid the same, and what they are paid is, or is equal 
in value to, their true contribution to production. The 
position of the margin may be either raised or lowered 
(according to circumstances connected with the law of 
diminishing returns) when the number of men offering to 
labor increases. Consequently, the supply of labor affects 
its remuneration. The supply is regulated by the standard 
of life. And so on, a somewhat difficult theory, interesting 
enough in itself, but not enlightening, so far as distribution 
is concerned. The earnings of the marginal worker and of 
all workers, measured as they are by their absolute amount, 
may vary widely without affecting the distribution of the 
total income between the workers and the owners of prop- 
erty. Our inquirer goes home in a rage, and will attend 
the professor’s lectures no more. Can we wonder? 

If, however, he had had a little more patience, he would 
at last have heard something about distribution. The pro- 
fessor would have dealt with differences of wages in differ- 
ent occupations, and here he would really have considered 
the distribution of wages as between persons employed in 
different employments. He would have asked his class 
to begin with assuming as a working hypothesis that they 
would expect free competition to make wages in all occupa- 
tions equal, or, in other words, that they would expect 
wages to be equally divided, at any rate between wage- 
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earners of equal industry and ability. He would then 
explain why this is not actually the case. He would say, 
for example, that the occupations for which expensive 
training is necessary get more than the average, because, 
so far, their number has been kept down by the lack of 
sufficient well-to-do and self-denying parents or bene- 
factors (including the State). He would say that the 
lowest kinds of labor are paid less than the average, be- 
cause they are the kinds in which the all-round incom- 
petent can best be employed, and because the number of 
all-round incompetents is large enough to fill them to 
overflowing, so that the value of that kind of work is so 
reduced that, if an able and competent person was em- 
ployed (even at piece-work) in such an occupation, he 
would not get wages as high as the average for all occu- 
pations. He would say that the persons employed in some 
occupations get less than the average because of the ten- 
dency of mankind to miscalculate chances all in the same 
direction, so that the mistake of one man is not com- 
pensated by the opposite mistake of another. 

The fact that the whole subject of “Distribution” is 
not treated in the text-books in the same logical and use- 
ful manner as the distribution of wages between persons 
following different occupations seems to be due merely to 
certain almost accidental circumstances and a somewhat 
blind following of a traditional arrangement of subjects. 
There are no such blind followers of tradition as those 
theorists who neglect the study of the previous history of 
the theories which they are endeavoring to develop; and 
themost hardened apologist must admit that the economists 
of the first half or three-quarters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were apt to regard the work of their predecessors in 
a somewhat unhistorical spirit. 

The term “distribution” in economics seems to have 
originated with the Physiocrats. What they meant by it 
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is not very easy to explain, inasmuch as the explanation 
involves an understanding of the Tableau Economique. 
But there seems to be little doubt that neither the Physio- 
crats proper nor Turgot took it to mean the same as 
répartition, or division. They were thinking rather of the 
machinery for conveying the produce from the producers 
to the consumers than of the proportions in which it was 
to be divided among them. When Adam Smith wrote 
the title of the First Book of the Wealth of Nations, in which 
- he speaks of the “order” according to which the produce 
of labor “is naturally distributed among the different 
ranks of the people,” he was probably using the verb 
“distributed” in the corresponding sense. When he 
comes to the subject in the body of the work, he uses 
“parcelled out”’ as a synonym for “distributed.’’ He says 
that just as the price of any particular commodity re- 
solves itself into wages, profit, and rent, so all the com- 
modities together are parcelled out or distributed between 
the various members of the society as wages, profit, and 
rent. Then he goes on to consider wages, profit, and 
rent far more as component parts of price than as portions 
of revenue: So much is this the case that there seems 
little doubt that the parcelling out or distribution was an 
afterthought, and that the chapters on wages, interest, 
profit, and rent, would not have been materially different 
from what they are if Adam Smith had never come across 
the idea. 

The term might, of course, have continued to be used 
in the sense of parcelling out. It might have continued 
to refer to the processes and mechanism of the division 
rather than to the terms of the division. However, it did 
not. The beginning of the change is visible in the first 
edition of J.-B. Say’s Traité (1803). Say distinctly un- 
dertakes to inquire not only into the different ways in 
which values spread themselves throughout (se repandent 
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dans) the society, but also into the proportions according 
to which they are distributed (les proportions suivant les- 
quelles elles se distribuent). He does not, however, carry 
out his undertaking, but treats of the various kinds of 
incomes and of the rise and fall of wages per man, profits 
per cent., and rent per acre, very much in the same way 
as Adam Smith. It seems probable that he was talking 
loosely when he mentioned proportions, and that it did 
not occur to him that the three things just mentioned were 
not reckoned by proportions. In the “Epitome,” or vo- 
cabulary of economic terms, which he affixed to the second 
edition, he merely describes how distribution operates 
through the buying by the entrepreneur of productive 
services, and says nothing about the terms of division. 
Ricardo went much further than Say. In the preface to 
his Principles he says that the produce is divided between 
the usual three classes, that at different times “the pro- 
portions of the whole produce of the earth which will be 
allotted to each of these classes under the names of rent, 
profit, and wages, will be essentially different,” and that 
“to determine the laws which regulate this distribution 
is the principal problem in political economy.” Though, 
it must be admitted, without much success, he continually 
endeavors to keep this problem before him. From this 
time forward the old sense of distribution as the process 
of parcelling out may be regarded as superseded. “ Dis- 
tribution” was ordinarily defined as the determination of 
the proportions in which the produce is divided, and the 
part of economic treatises headed “Distribution” was 
commonly devoted to a discussion of any points which 
happened to occur to the writer in connection with rent, 
interest, wages, and any other share of produce which he 
might think it desirable to create. The question of pro- 
portions so definitely raised by Ricardo and so plainly 
expressed in the definitions of “distribution” was lost 
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sight of, partly because it was supposed by many that rent 
might somehow be excluded altogether and that the rate 
of interest or profit showed how the remainder was divided 
between labor and capital, and partly because of the 
continued influence of the Smithian tradition. 

Whether this be the exact explanation of the present 
state of things or not, I do not think any one will have the 
hardihood to assert that the exclusion from expositions of 
economic theory of any consideration of the causes which 
determine the division of the whole income between labor 
and property and the division of property’s share between 
individual proprietors has been deliberate. I know of no 
economist who has asserted that a consideration of these 
matters is not a proper part of the theory of distribution, 
though no doubt there are many who, like my typical pro- 
fessor, would say so, when blamed for omitting it. Put 
upon his defence, the exclusionist would, I suppose, 
allege: (1) that the doctrines at present taught as to 
wages, interest, and rent, tell us what settles the pro- 
portions in which the whole income is divided between 
labor, land, and capital; (2) that no general theory on 
the questions suggested can be constructed; (3) that the 
questions are unimportant and not worth answering. I 
will deal with these allegations in order. 

The first of them is easily dealt with. No intelligent 
person who has considered the subject for a moment can 
imagine that any investigation of the causes which de- 
termine wages per head, interest per cent., and rent per 
acre, can provide directly an answer to the question, What 
regulates the proportions in which the produce is divided 
between wages, interest, and rent? A rise of wages per 
head is often coincident with a decrease in labor’s pro- 
portion of the whole income. In our previous example, if 
the number of workers be put at 30,000,000, the average 
earnings would be £40 16s. 8d. If the total income were 
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increased to £2,000,000,000, and the average earnings to 
£50, the number of workers remaining the same, then the 
total earnings would be £1,500,000, which is 75 per cent. 
of the whole,—a larger proportion than the original 70 
per cent. But, if the increase of earnings were only to an 
average of £45, or £1,350,000 in all, then labor’s propor- 
tion would have sunk from 70 per cent. to 674 per cent. 

So, too, a fall in the rate of interest does not necessarily 
indicate a fall in the proportion of the whole income ob- 
tained by capital, no matter where we draw the line or 
whether we draw any line at all between land and capital. 
The rate of interest is only the rate, ratio, or proportion 
between the principal and the interest. What proportion 
the interest bears to the total income cannot be discovered 
till we know two other things, the amount of the capital 
and the amount of the total income. To return to 
our example, if we suppose the £15,000,000,000 worth 
of property to consist of £10,000,000,000 of capital and 
£5,000,000,000 of land, then in the state of things at 
first supposed, with interest at 34 per cent., capital will 
be getting £350,000,000, or 20 per cent. of the total in- 
come. Now, if the capital increases to £13,500,000,000, 
while the total income increases to £2,000,000,000, a fall 
of interest from 34 to 34 will be coincident with a rise in 
capital’s income from £350,000,000 to £450,000,000; that 
is, from 20 per cent. of the whole to 224 per cent. 

And, finally, it surely needs no elaborate demonstration 
to prove that a rise in the absolute amount of rent paid 
for a given quantity of land does not necessarily indicate 
any rise in the proportion of the whole income of the com- 
munity falling to the landlords. 

The second defence is alternative to the first. It ad- 
mits that the two problems we are discussing are not really 
dealt with in the ordinary expositions of the theory of 
distribution, but alleges that there is little or nothing to 
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be said about them which can properly be regarded as 
worthy of the name of theory. “What,” I shall perhaps 
be asked, “have you to say about them?” Little enough, 
I admit; but if the subject had been discussed as it ought 
to have been for the last century, there would probably 
have been by this time quite a large body of doctrine re- 
lating to it. I will endeavor to suggest briefly the main 
outlines of the theory which seems to me to be required. 
The division of the whole income between labor and 
property will be determined by the comparative total 
values of two great collections of contributions to the in- 
come: on the one hand all the services of all the workers, 
on the other all the assistance, or whatever the reader may 
prefer to call it, afforded by the property. If all the ser- 
vices of the workers are worth 1,225 millions and all the 
assistance afforded by the property is worth 525 millions, 
it is obvious that the workers are getting 1,225 millions 
out of 1,750, and therefore 70 per cent. of the whole. 
In considering what settles the comparative values of 
the two contributions, let us first suppose that the quan- 
tities of labor and capital remain fixed, or in the same re- 
lation to one another. Here we have the problem in its 
simplest form, since any alteration in the value of units 
will necessarily be accompanied by a corresponding altera- 
tion in the aggregate value of all the units. If one set of 
persons have a given number of oranges and another a 
given number of apples, any alteration in the value of one 
apple in oranges, or, which is the same thing, of one orange 
in apples, will result in a similar movement in the aggre- 
gate values. Suppose that there are 2,625 apples and 
1,225 oranges, and that the value of an apple is one-fifth of 
an orange. Then the aggregate value of the apples is 525 
oranges, and the oranges are to the apples as 1,225 to 
525. If, now, the value of an apple falls to one-seventh of 
an orange, the aggregate value of all the oranges will be to 
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the aggregate value of all the apples as 1,225 to 375. In 
the case of apples and oranges it is easily apprehended 
that changes of fashion or changes in the knowledge of 
how best to use apples and oranges may change their 
relative value. If it becomes the fashion to drink orange- 
ade and to despise cider, the value of oranges measured in 
apples will be enhanced; and, if somebody discovers a 
way of easily making a delightful jam out of apples, the 
value of apples measured in oranges will be enhanced. 

So with the contributions of labor and property. Fashion 
is, perhaps, unimportant in practice; but we can imagine 
changes of fashion which would seriously affect the com- 
parative values of the contributions. If it became the 
fashion to despise house-shelter, a vast mass of existing 
capital would be depreciated; and, if we allow it to be 
gradually replaced by an equal amount of other capital, 
there is reason to believe that the remuneration of the 
services of this new capital would be less than that of the 
services of the houses, since the fact that this investment 
was not adopted before shows it to have been less profit- 
able than those which had been adopted. 

Whatever may be said of changes of fashion, there can 
be no doubt as to the importance of new inventions in 
affecting the comparative values of the two contributions. 
A discovery which shows how things now done by the 
aid of elaborate machinery could be done easily by un- 
assisted labor will raise the value of the given quantity of 
labor as compared with that of the given land and capital. 
If land or anything else that is of a permanent character 
is concerned, the problem is fairly simple, and has, in a 
way, been recognized in the traditional discussion about 
the effect of “improvements” on agricultural rents. When 
renewable things are concerned, it is often very difficult 
to decide whether a particular invention is likely to be 
favorable or unfavorable to an increase in the proportion 
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falling to property. What shall we say, for example, of 
the invention of the bicycle? If there were a million horses 
and a million riders and no more, and all that had happened 
was merely a substitution of a million bicycles for a million 
horses, then, given that a bicycle may be taken as contain- 
ing half the capital there is in a horse, a capital equal to 
500,000 horses would be driven into less profitable em- 
ployment, and the annual value of property’s contribution 
would clearly fall in comparison with that of labor. But, 
if after the invention it was found profitable to estab- 
lish a capital of three million bicycles, then a portion 
of capital equal to half a million horses hitherto in less 
profitable employments would be withdrawn from them 
into what would by hypothesis be a more paying invest- 
ment. Thus both the given quantity of labor and the 
given quantity of property would get a larger absolute 
amount; and there seems no reason to doubt that the 
increase falling to property may sometimes be large 
enough and sometimes not large enough to give it an in- 
creased proportion of the whole income. 

Of course, the supposition of fixed amounts of labor and 
property is a very unreal one. The amounts of both are 
constantly changing, and not always changing in the same 
direction at the same rate. Let us return for a moment 
to our world of oranges and apples. Instead of dealing 
with fixed amounts, let us allow the number of oranges and 
apples to vary, but still inquire into the comparative total 
value of all the oranges taken together, on the one hand, 
and all the apples taken together, on the other. We want 
to compare the value of the apple-harvest with that of 
the orange-harvest. We are at once confronted with what 
von Wieser calls the “paradox of value.” * An increase in 
the number of apples tends to reduce the value of each 
apple, so that it may happen that an increase in the number 

2 Natural Value, Book I., chap. x. pp. 27-32 (Malloch’s translation). 
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of apples will reduce the aggregate value of the apple- 
harvest as compared with that of the orange-harvest. Sup- 
pose again that the apples number 2,625 millions and the 
oranges 1,225 millions, and that one orange is worth 5 
apples, so that the aggregate value of the apples will be 525 
oranges, or 30 per cent. of the aggregate value of the apples 
and oranges taken together. Suppose further that in the 
next year the number of apples is increased to 3,600 mill- 
ions, while the oranges remain at 1,225, then the value of 
an apple measured in oranges will be less than before. If 
it only falls to one-sixth of an orange, the aggregate value 
of the apples will be to that of the oranges as 600 to 1,225, 
and be nearly 33 per cent. of the aggreghte value of apples 
and oranges taken together. But, if the value of an apple 
falls to one-eighth of an orange, then the aggregate value 
of the apples will be to that of the oranges only as 450 to 
1,225, and will consequently have fallen from 30 per cent. 
of the aggregate value of apples and oranges taken together 
to a little under 27 per cent. 

As with the aggregate value of the apples and oranges 
in this example, so with the aggregate value of the con- 
tributions of labor and property. If the quantity of either 
could be increased in proportion to that of the other with- 
out any diminution in the value of each unit, then every 
such increase would increase the proportion which the 
aggregate value of that contribution would bear to the 
aggregate value of the contribution of the other factor, 
and consequently would increase the proportion of the 
whole income received by that factor. But increase of 
quantity tends to diminish the value of each unit, and 
may diminish it so much that the larger quantity is of 
less proportionate value. For example, let us suppose 
that at first the number of workers is 30 millions and the 
value of their work is 1,225 millions, while the value of 
the use of the property is 525 millions. Then suppose the 
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workers increased to 35 millions. We may be sure the 
arrival of the new workers will not simply increase the 
value of the contribution of labor by one-sixth to 1,429 
millions, leaving property’s share at the old figure of 525. 
The new 5 millions will cause some depreciation of a man’s 
work as compared with the use of an acre of land or a house 
or any particular machine. This depreciation may or may 
not be great enough to counterbalance the immediately 
favorable effect of an increase of quantity. For example, 
the combined effect of the two influences may be to raise 
labor’s contribution to the value of 1,400 millions and 
property’s to 550, thus giving labor nearly 72 per cent. of 
the whole income, or the effect may be to raise labor’s 
contribution only to 1,325 millions and property’s to as 
much as 625, thus reducing labor’s proportion to less 
than 68 per cent. 

The very inadequacy of these remarks, and possibly 
their incorrectness, will, I think, convince the reader that 
theory on the subject of the division of income between prop- 
erty and labor would be a very interesting and useful ad- 
dition to the ordinary presentation of economic principles. 
It would be so especially if well illustrated by actual his- 
torical examples. I am not aware that economic historians 
have as yet devoted any attention to the question. I 
should be inclined to suppose that the proportion falling 
to property has increased and is still increasing. The in- 
crease in the quantity of capital has been much greater 
than the increase of population, and, in consequence of the 
tendency of invention to open new wide fields for capital, 
the depreciation of units has not been very large. Nor 
do I see any reason for doubting that the increase of prop- 
erty’s proportion will go on in the future. All that seems 
certain is that, if it does go on, it cannot go on indefinitely 
at the same rate. After a certain point it must increase 
slower and slower, so as never to reach one hundred per 
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cent. But where is that point? A long way off, very 
probably. 

Coming now to the second question, the distribution of 
property’s share among the various individual owners of 
property, we might perhaps be expected to begin by divid- 
ing the owners into land-owners and capitalists. It ap- 
pears, however, that this distinction is of little or no use 
for our present purpose. The distinction between rent, 
the income of land-owners, and interest, the income of 
owners of capital, is a difficult one to deal with when quan- 
titative statements are to be made, since land and capital 
are divided from each other by no plain and obvious 
natural boundary line, and there is little agreement as to 
where to place an arbitrary or imaginary boundary. The 
difficulties involved in an attempt to estimate “ prairie” 
and “site” values are enormous, and far greater than is 
imagined by the surveyors who quite truly say they 
are constantly employed in estimating the value of sites 
apart from the buildings upon them." But, on the whole, 
it is probably safe to say that, if a narrow sense be given 
to “land” when it is taken to mean land in or near its 
unimproved state then rent is receiving a smaller propor- 
tion of the whole income of property than of old. If, 
however, we take “land” in a wide sense, as including all 
the great engineering works which are sometimes said to 
“become incorporated with the land,’ such as railways, 
canals, drains, and pipe-lines, to say nothing of buildings, 
the conclusion will probably be the other way. If these 
things are included, then rent will be a growing proportion 
of the income of property. The reason is not far to seek. 
It is simply that the increase in the quantity of movable 
and immovable accumulated products of labor is greater 


1 Each site may easily be valued apart from the buildings upon it, but it can 
seldom, if ever, be valued apart from the buildings on the surrounding sites, and the 
streets, roads, railroads, which serve it. 
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than enough to counterbalance the increase in the value 
of land, of which the quantity is fixed. But all this has 
little to do with the distribution of income between in- 
dividuals. No matter where the line be drawn between 
land and capital, any land-owner can turn himself into a 
capitalist by selling his land, and any capitalist can turn 
himself into a land-owner by buying land, so that it is 
impossible there can be any question of distribution be- 
tween land-owners and capitalists of. equal wealth. To 
understand the distribution of property’s share of income 
among proprietors, we must treat property as one, and 
begin by observing what ought to be obvious to every one, 
that the distribution of the income is directly dependent 
on the distribution of property. So that we have here 
simply to explain and classify the causes which govern 
the distribution of the property. Perhaps the simplest 
way of making a start will be to assume that we should 
expect, in the absence of reasons to the contrary, to find 
property equally distributed. Then we can make the in- 
quiry why, as a matter of fact, some individuals have 
much, others little, and many scarcely any at all. 

The reason which seems to come first in logical order 
is that all people are not equally provident. As old- 
fashioned opponents of equalitarian schemes used to say, 
if we all started with equal amounts, inequality would 
soon appear, since some of us have more thrifty dispositions, 
greater desire to provide for the future, than others. Some 
of us would consequently save considerable amounts from 
income, while others would save little, and some nothing. 
Writers exist who speak as if there were no other reason 
than this for the actual inequality. Mr. Carnegie and the 
Duke of Westminster, they think, are the thriftiest men 
alive. 

The second reason is that we are not all equally judicious 
in the selection of investments. Even if we all started 
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on equal terms and saved the same amount, inequalities 
would soon arise, since the wise men would make better 
investments than the fools. Some people think these two 
reasons are sufficient to account for the existing inequality. 
Mr. Carnegie and the Duke of Westminster, they think, are 
not only very thrifty, but also very wise. 

The third reason is that men of equal wisdom are not 
equally lucky in their choice of investments. Only fools 
invest in lottery tickets, but a few of them do make a 
thousand or more per cent. and win fortunes. Take a 
million men of equal wisdom, and you will find their 
investments better than those of another million men of 
slightly less wisdom. But that is only because among such 
large numbers the average luck will be equal. As between 
single individuals, every one knows that luck plays a great 
part. 

The fourth reason is that earnings are unequal, and it 
is easier to save out of a large than out of a small income. 
If, of two men with exactly the same disposition as re- 
gards thrift, the one has £5,000 a year, and the other £50, 
the first will save much more than the second, and con- 
sequently eventually become possessed of much more 
property. 

The fifth reason is that persons receive different amounts 
of property by way of gift, bequest, and inheritance. It 
is curious to notice how often this reason is overlooked, 
in spite of its extremely obvious nature. Its effect is 
cumulative, since, when once a man has acquired large 
property in this way, it is easier for him to save and acquire 
still more. 

On each of these reasons much might be written. For 
example, on the last, a great investigation might take place 
into the different effects of different laws as to inheritance 
and bequest, into the effect of the customs observed in 
regard to dowries, the effect of large and small families in 
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different classes, and many other similar subjects which 
are just as fitted for discussion in works on economic theory 
as the matters at present usually discussed,—for example, 
in relation to the causes of differences of wages in different 
occupations. 

Dislodged from his first and second lines of defence, the 
apologist for the common failure of writers on Distribu- 
tion to deal with the division of all income between labor 
and property and with the distribution of property’s share 
among proprietors may fall back on the third line, and 
say that these questions are of no importance. 

No doubt the importance of the division between prop- 
erty and labor is often exaggerated in the discussions of 
the market-place and the street. It is often assumed in 
these discussions that the mere taking away of property’s 
share and giving the whole income to labor would put an 
end to poverty. To those who believe this it should be 
pointed out that the allotting of the whole of property’s 
present share to labor as a pro rata addition to present 
earnings would do little to relieve the extreme of poverty. 
It would certainly abolish the very rich, since the very 
largest incomes are all chiefly drawn from property; but 
the addition made to the income of the poorest people 
would not be sufficient to redeem them from poverty. If 
property is receiving 30 per cent. of the whole income, the 
pro rata addition to earnings would be about 43 per cent.— 
a handsome increase, no doubt, to the majority of workers, 
but one which would be wholly inadequate in the case of 
the poorest independent earners, and nil in the case of the 
invalid and incapable. Incomes would still range from 
millions of dollars down to nothing at all. “The whole 
produce to the laborer” is no panacea. Poverty is a 
question of persons rather than of categories. 

But the fact that a large and active social or political 
party spread throughout the civilized world do, as a matter 
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of fact, rightly or wrongly regard “the whole produce to 
the laborer” as an unimpeachable maxim, must certainly 
give the question what regulates the proportion of the 
produce or income received by labor under existing in- 
stitutions a considerable practical importance. If I under- 
stand Professor Clark aright, he would meet the demand 
rade on behalf of the laborer by the proposition that the 
laborer gets the whole produce of his labor at present. The 
(say) 30 per cent. of the whole income which the laborers 
do not get is no part of their produce, but is the produce 
or part of income attributable to land and capital.’ This 
may be a good answer to the exploitation theory of wages, 
but that theory is mere froth on the surface of the waves. 
However the socialists may phrase their demand, and 
whatever obscure arguments they may use in its favor, 
what they really want is that the laborer should have all 
the income. They ask for the “whole produce of labor,” 
because Adam Smith and his successors till quite recent 
times taught that the whole income was produced by 
labor, so that the income and the produce of labor were 
synonymous. Now, if Professor Clark and his followers 
convince them that this is an inaccurate use of language, 
and that only what labor actually does get, the 70 per cent., 
for example, is correctly to be spoken of as “ the produce of 
labor,” they will promptly say: “Never mind what the 
other 30 per cent. ought to be called. You can call it 
what you like, provided you hand it over.” To regard 
the wide-spread popular sentiment that people should not 
be able to obtain incomes without working for them as 
the result instead of the cause of the recondite doctrines 
promulgated by Marx and others as to the exploitation 
of labor would indicate a remarkable simplicity of mind. 
The formal pleas of social and political parties can be 
amended easily enough when they are found to need it. 
1 Distribution of Wealth, chap. i. 
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If it is shown that the term “whole produce of labor” is 
not properly used of the whole income, the term “whole 
income” can easily be substituted for it. Soéialism will — 
not be exorcised by the marginal productivity theory of 
wages. But the strength of socialist effort may be greatly 
affected by an investigation into the causes which regulate 
the division between labor and property. If, for example, 
it can be shown that labor’s proportion is likely to grow in 
the future under existing institutions, many people will be 
satisfied to let things take their course, and will not care to 
try to accelerate the change, much less to try to carry 
it to its final and logical conclusion by any violent revo- 
lution. If, on the other hand, it appears that labor’s 
proportion is likely to diminish, it is impossible to doubt 
that the feeling in favor of letting things alone will be much 
weakened. Moreover, in addition to definitely socialistic 
proposals, there are many plans for action on the part of 
the State which cannot be properly understood and appre- 
ciated without a knowledge of the causes which regulate 
the division of income between labor and property. Par- 
ticular taxes, for example, are often recommended on the 
ground that they fall on labor or capital, as the case may 
be. Surely, a thorough knowledge of the theory of the 
division is necessary before a judgment as to the correctness 
of the claims made on behalf of particular taxes or systems 
of taxation can be determined. 

Finally, it may be reasonably suggested that the in- 
troduction of a theory as to the division between property 
and labor is necessary for the construction of a theory of 
wages which will be fairly intelligible to the popular com- 
prehension. He must be a sanguine man who expects to 
see the marginal productivity theory find a place in the 
leading articles of newspapers and the speeches of candi- 
dates for legislative assemblies. Something rather simpler 
is required, and something which will fix attention earlier 
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on the most important factor in practice. This, it seems 
to me, we get, if we point out that the total amount of 
earnings at any time depends upon the total produce and 
the way in which it is divided between labor and property, 
and that the earnings per worker depend in consequence 
upon the produce per worker and the way in which the 
total is divided between labor and property. For the 
causes of high and low produce per worker we refer to the 
theory of production, which is wholly or chiefly devoted to 
an investigation into that question; for the causes of varia- 
tions in the division we look to the theory of distribution. 
It is quite possible that the theory of the causes of varia- 
tion in the division cannot be made any easier than the 
theory of the marginal productivity of wages. But it can 
scarcely be more difficult, and at any rate the method I 
advocate has the great advantage of putting the produce 
first. This is in practice by far the most important 
factor. The actual differences of earnings between dif- 
ferent countries and different times are evidently far more 
due to differences of produce per head than to differences 
in the proportion of the whole taken by property. How 
ludicrous it would be to propose to bring the earnings of 
the average inhabitant of India up to those of the aver- 
age American by a change in the proportion of income 
allotted to property! The fact is evident to every econ- 
omist, but is far, as yet, from being an article of common 
knowledge, as it should be. If we could once get the 
populace to understand the importance of produce per 
worker in the determination of wages, we might, I think, 
feel that we had done the most valuable part of our work, 
and sleep at night with a fairly good conscience, even if 
we had not succeéded in making the causes of variation 
in the division perfectly plain to every one. 

It is difficult to imagine any one seriously denying the 
importance of an inquiry into the nature and comparative 
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influence of the different causes of the inequality of the 
distribution of property and property incomes. To imagine 
that the only, or only considerable, causes are differences. 
of thrift and of judgment in the selection of investments 
is dangerous as well as absurd. If we are to offer successful 
criticism of wild schemes, we must keep our eyes open to 
facts, even of the most obvious character. Every one 
knows that in all, except the newest “countries,’’ the in- 
equality in the amounts of property which individuals 
have received by way of bequest and inheritance is by 
far the most potent cause of inequality in the actual dis- 
tribution of property. Reflection further suggests that the 
comparative potency of this cause is likely to grow, rather 
than to diminish, in the future. As time goes on, the 
savings of each generation of men must come to bear a 
smaller and smaller proportion to the property which has 
come down to them from previous generations. If this 
were not so, we should be confronted with the prospect of 
what Malthus called a “geometrical increase” of capital, 
and should be obliged to consider the necessity of “checks,” 
lest the whole earth should become choked with the ac- 
cumulations.' 

Now popular sentiment has rightly—or, as I think, 
wrongly—a good deal of respect for the idea that, apart 

1 In Professor Seager’s Introduction to Economics, a work which is happily dis- 
tinguished by the attention it gives to actual phenomena, I find the following (p. 
546):— : 

“So long as a fair degree of equality of economic opportunity is preserved, the 
influences which make for the disintegration of large accumulations of wealth are 
likely to predominate, and the very rich men of each generation are likely to be 
those who have acquired the greater part of their fortunes during their own life- 
times. This has been the case in the United States up to the present time, and 
there is nothing in the practice of paying interest and rent for the use of property 
fairly acquired that threatens to make it less the case in the future.” 

I venture to suggest that the reason why great fortunes are less often inherited 
fortunes in America than in Europe is to be found in the fact that America is young 
and Europe old. Are not hereditary fortunes already obviously growing in com- 
parative importance in America? If existing institutions continued unchanged for 


five hundred years more, I cannot doubt that the hereditary principle would be as 
powerful in America then as it is in Europe now. 
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altogether from considerations of expediency, some more 
or less obscure ethical reasons demand that thrift and 
judicious selection of investments should be rewarded; 
but it cannot in these days be said to have any belief in 
the ethical propriety of extending the reward to the re- 
motest descendants of the thrifty person, even if these 
descendants are judicious enough not to get rid of the 
property bequeathed them. It has not yet succeeded in 
clearly distinguishing between what it regards as hereditary 
and what it regards as not hereditary, but it is undoubtedly 
not now favorable to heredity, considered as an ethical 
principle of distribution. I cannot imagine that it will 
become more favorable in the future; and, therefore, it 
seems to me that attempts to support the existing in- 
equality on ethical grounds must fail. 

The argument sometimes put forward by certain re- 
ligious people, that inequalities are necessary in order that 
some may exercise the Christian virtue of benevolence, and 
others that of patience and resignation under suffering, 
appeals rather to those who are to exercise the benevolence 
than to those who are to be patient. It is the creed of a 
trifling minority, and is not likely to exert any considerable 
influence. 

The true defence of the inequalities of the distribution 
of property is the relative and partial defence afforded by 
purely economical considerations. It is no part of the 
economist’s business to play the part of the old-fashioned 
nursery governess who dispensed jam and pudding to her 
charges in proportions determined by her opinion of each 
child’s comparative merit. The purely economical principle 
of distribution is that which even she adopted with regard 
to what she supposed to be the more substantial viands,— 
the principle of equality modified by differences of need. 
This is the ideal of distribution, and is aimed at everywhere 
when production has not to be taken into account. The 
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economist regards the existing inequality of distribution 
as in itself extremely wasteful, but sees that it must in the 
main be retained for the present, because it provides both 
the motive force and the regulator for the existing system 
of production; and, even if it were practicable, it would 
not be worth while to make and introduce the ideal of 
distribution if it led to a considerable fall in produce per 
head. The existing inequality, regarded broadly, is, in 
fact, a necessary evil. But there are many good reasons 
to suppose that it is greater than is necessary, and for hope, 
at any rate, that it may in the course of time be largely re- 
duced, if not altogether abolished, without any appreciable 
injury (or even with advantage) to production. In order 
to be able to judge correctly whether particular plans for 
reducing the inequality are desirable or not, we must have 
a theory as to the causes of the inequality. At present, 
in considering any particular measures which have a bear- 
ing on the subject,—say, for example, the French and 
British graduated death-duties or laws of inheritance and 
bequest,—we have to make up our theory specially for the 
purpose in hand. It would be much better if the ground- 
work, at any rate, of a theory of distribution were to be 
found in the ordinary economic text-books. 

If the inquiries into the distribution between labor and 
property and into the distribution of proprictors’ income 
among individual proprietors were to take their proper 
place in economic theory, “ Distribution” as a department 
of economic theory would of course be remodelled. It 
would consist of those two inquiries and of the usual in- 
quiry into differences of earnings. The inquiries into general 
wages, the rate of interest and rent, would be excluded. 
A great part of these inquiries properly belongs to produc- 
tion and the rest to the theory of value, but for the present 
it would probably be found convenient to place the in- 
quiry into wages, at any rate, and possibly the other two 
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inquiries also, after the discussion of Distribution. Their 
actual position does not make much difference, provided 
only that it be made perfectly clear that variations in 
general wages, in the rate of interest, and in absolute amount 
of rent, do not necessarily coincide or correspond with 
changes in the distribution of income between those three 
categories. 


Epwin CANNAN. 
Lonpon ScHoot or Economics. 








THE PERSONALITY OF ANTOINE AUGUSTIN 
COURNOT. 


Economists are in the habit of saying that fit ideals 
of work and living must be relative to conditions of time 
and place. As votaries of a science having for its object 
the laws of large numbers, they require that the standards 
proposed shall be realizable by the groups concerned. It 
is therefore in accord with sound tradition that an econo- 
mist dissents from the prevalent tendency to point to 
Darwin as the exemplification of the spirit of the ideal in- 
vestigator. Darwin produced his results under conditions 
most favorable to creative activity: he had independent in- 
come, entire leisure, great capacity for work despite an 
otherwise frail constitution, a subject near to the interests 
of the public, and courageous, able, aggressive disciples. 
These are conditions that seldom fall to the lot of any 
scholar; and, consequently, great as is the just admira- 
tion for the character and genius of Darwin, it must be 
conceded that the circumstances of his life made it impos- 
sible for him to show those personal qualities that are 
most needed by the typical, present-day scientist. 

Cournot is an example of a scholar of the first order, at 
all times independent, self-confident, and self-respecting, 
producing his work in defiance of dispiriting conditions. 
During many years he had neither independent income 
nor abundant leisure; he was embarrassed throughout his 
life by an infirmity of the eyes that made continuous ap- 
plication impossible; and, although his literary and scien- 
tific activity ranged from a translation of Lardner’s Me- 
chanics through pure mathematics, logic, philosophy, phil- 
osophy of history, the theory of statistics, to mathematical 
economics, he never interested the public except in his 
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translations. Indeed, he succeeded in interesting only a 
very few of his fellow-scientists. Even when this limited 
recognition secured him position and successive promotion 
through his friend Poisson, the illustrious author of La 
probabilité des jugements, he was compelled to feel that 
many regarded Poisson’s appreciation of his genius as 
erroneous. And yet, in the history of science in France 
during the nineteenth century, it is doubtful whether 
there is another scholar whose work is as great in range, 
intensity, and abiding results. 

The purpose of this article is to give the main facts in 
Cournot’s life and to present an idea of his personality, so 
far as an idea may be formed from exceedingly fragmen- 
tary references. The chief source of material has been his 
Souvenirs,’ which are singularly marked for their avoid- 
ance of intimate personal detail, and which, besides, for 
some unaccountable reason, make no reference to the 
last eighteen years of the author’s life. 

The spirit in which the Sowvenirs were written is given 
in the following paragraph :— 


J’écrirai donc cet article, sans vouloir imposer 4 mes hoirs le soin 
de le mettre en circulation dans un de ces recueils od tant d’autres 
articles vont s’entasser. Pour peu qu’il les intéresse, je n’aurai 
pas tout 4 fait perdu mon temps; et s’il arrivait, ce dont un auteur 
aime tant a se flatter, que mes apercus philosophiques, confirmés 
par la marche des sciences ou des événements, attirassent l’atten- 
tion de quelque philosophe 4 venir, ceux-ci auraient pour cela 
méme la bonté de s’intéresser au petit écrit qui leur apprendrait 
comment mes idées se sont formées sous |’influence du milieu od 
jai vécu. 

1These Souvenirs have been in my hands for several years. M. Augustin 
Cournot, of Paris, the nephew and godson of the philosopher, and his wife, Mme. 
Cournot, have shown the greatest kindness in assisting in the attempt to collect all 
available biographical materials. Dr. E. C. Armstrong, of the Romance Depart- 
ment of Johns Hopkins University, also gave very valuable assistance. I wish to 


make grateful acknowledgment of their services. 
The Souvenirs, it is hoped, will be published in complete form next year. 
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I. 


Before tracing the course of Cournot’s life, it will be re- 
assuring to see how his opinion of his own work is coming 
to be the opinion of specialists in the various branches of 
knowledge to which he contributed. 

In 1859, when he was in his fifty-ninth year, he wrote 
his Souvenirs, believing that his constructive thinking was 
near an end. In a short paragraph he gives this self- 
reliant criticism of his philosophic and scientific publica- 
tions :— 


J’avais fait imprimer, étant 4 Grenoble, mon opuscule sur les 
Principes mathématiques de la théorie des richesses. Revenu & 
Paris, j’ai publié, de 1840 & 1851 inclusivement, mes divers ou- 
vrages scientifiques et philosophiques: . . . je vais maintenant faire 
de l’orgueil en déclarant que ces divers ouvrages, accueillis avec 
estime, mais qui se sont pour la plupart peu vendus, en France 
surtout, contiennent tous plus ou moins d’apercus neufs, propres 
a élucider, plus qu’on ne l’avait encore fait, le systéme général de 
nos idées. Ce sera & la postérité de voir s’il lui convient de ratifier 
ce complaisant témoinage que |’auteur se rend & lui-méme, ou de 
laisser ses réveries dans |’oubli. 


In the course of the eighteen years following the writing 
of his Souvenirs to the date of his death his creative pro- 
ductivity was as great as it had ever been. But reason- 
able recognition did not come. When he published in his 
seventy-first year the Considérations sur la marche des 
idées et des événements dans les temps modernes, he suggested 
that Vacherot and Taine had found the reading of his 
work profitable, and then, without further comment, he 
expressed the wish “d’inscrire au terme de notre carriére 
d’auteur, ce que mettaient les typographes du quinziéme 
siécle au bout de leur éditions, explicit feliciter!’’ Three 
years later, in his Matérialisme, vitalisme, rationalisme, 
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which has the epigraph Novissima verba, he attempted to 
give an epitomized statement of the principles of his phi- 
losophy in a form intelligible to such readers as his title 
should not repel. In a prefatory letter, “Au bienveillant 
lecteur,” he made an apology for again presenting his 
system to the public after he had solemnly taken his congé 
three years before. 

The history of his special economic studies was, in 
Cournot’s lifetime, but little different from that of his 
general philosophic treatises. He published three eco- 
nomic essays: Recherches sur les principes mathématiques 
de la théorie des richesses, 1838; Principes de la théorie des 
richesses, 1863; Revue sommaire des doctrines économiques, 
1877. Of the first, Professor Walras has said that, as late 
as 1873, it had been reviewed by no French critic. The 
essay of 1863 is a presentation, in a form free from mathe- 
matical symbols, of the principles developed in the essay 
of 1838. Between 1863 and 1877, the date of the publi- 
cation of the Revue sommaire, Boccardo, Jevons, and 
Walras independently began the elaboration of the mathe- 
matical method, and all three referred in terms of praise 
to Cournot’s Recherches. In the mean time the essay of 
1863, in literary form, had received but poor reviews. It 
is to this remarkable circumstance that Cournot refers 
in the Avant-propos of the Revue sommaire:— 


Mais voyez mon guignon! Si je gagnais un peu tard, sans m’en 
étre mélé, mon procés de 1838, je perdais mon procés de 1863. Si 
l’on voulait bien faire rétrospectivement quelque cas de mon 
algébre, ma prose (j’ai honte de le dire) n’obtenait pas chez le li- 
braire un meilleur succés. Le Journal des Economistes (aott 
1864) me blAmait surtout ‘‘d’en étre resté & Ricardo,” de n’avoir pas 
tenu compte des découvertes que tant d’hommes de mérite avaient 
faites depuis vingt-cing ans dans le champ de 1’économie politique: 
de sorte que le pauvre auteur que personne dans le monde officiel 
des économistes francais n’avait voulu citer, encourait le reproche 
de n’avoir pas assez cité les autres. 
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In recent years, particularly since the death of Cournot, 
his many-sided contributions have received discriminating 
ranking by specialists in the subjects considered in the 
respective essays and treatises. His work in pure mathe- 
matics, logic, and philosophy, has received approving 
criticism from Vacherot, Renouvier, Liard, Couturat, De 
Morgan, and Todhunter; his Théorie des chances, in its 
philosophic treatment of the theory of probability, is re- 
garded by Czuber as the continuation of the work of Ber- 
noulli and Laplace; his attempts to found social statistics 
upon the theory of probability has been approved and 
utilized by Quételet, Lexis, and Edgeworth; his Principes 
mathématiques de la théorie des richesses is considered by 
Professor Edgeworth “the best statement in mathematical 
form of some of the highest generalizations in economic 
science.” 

It would be easily possible to extend the list of such 
appreciations to the full limit of the number of subjects 
upon which Cournot wrote. But, as scholars of mathe- 
matical habits of thought are sometimes regarded as pe- 
culiarly prejudiced when they enter the fields of social 
and historical study, it will, perhaps, be more profitable 
to inquire into the standing of Cournot’s work upon these 
topics. Professor Flint, the historian of the Philosophy of 
History, has said, “I believe I have not met with a more 
genuine thinker in the course of my investigations into 
the development of political speculation.” The sociolo- 
gist Tarde dedicated a work to his memory, referring to 
him as “ce Sainte-Beuve de la critique philosophique, cet 
esprit aussi original que judicieux, aussi encyclopédique 
et compréhensif que pénétrant, ce géométre profond, ce 
logicien hors ligne, cet économiste hors cadre, précurseur 
méconnu des économistes nouveaux.” 
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Il. 


The Cournot family, a family of agriculturists, lived 
from time immemorial in the Franche-Comté, near the 
town of Déle. The family records may be traced to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the date that family 
registration began in the province. In fact, a relative had 
traced the Cournot genealogy through three centuries, 
when Augustin Cournot began to write his Souvenirs, and 
this led him playfully to urge his relatives to preserve the 
papers for the novelty of a family record of three centuries 
of ‘‘roturiers.”’ 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century the 
family was nearly destroyed by the plague that followed 
the siege of Déle by the Prince de Condé. Cournot’s an- 
cestor Lazare escaped. Jean, the son of Lazare, had two 
daughters and seven sons, six of whom entered the Church, 
the seventh being charged with continuing the race. But 
the thriftlessness and fecundity of the one son defeated 
the wise family arrangements, consuming, as he did, both 
the income and principal of his small inheritance in the 
support of a large family. Some of the children remained 
at home, becoming poorer: the rest sought their fortunes 
elsewhere. Cournot’s grandfather was one of the ad- 
venturous spirits. He went to Gray, became a notary, 
and had, in his turn, a large family of children. 

Only incidental references are made in the Souvenirs to 
Cournot’s parents. The circumstances of his birth are 
given as follows:— 


Pour mon propre comte, je suis redevable de mon apparition 
dans ce monde 4 la révolution de 18 brumaire. Quelque temps 
aprés ce grand événement, mon pére, parvenu & la quarantine, 
crut les choses assez rassises et la liberté de conscience assez as-- 
surée pour songer & prendre charge de femme et d’enfants. Ce-- 
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pendant, comme je suis né en 1801, six mois avant le Concordat, 
j’ai encore été, & la maniére des temps primitifs, baptisé en chambre 
par un prétre qui se cachait ou qui était censé se cacher, car, dans 
la réalité, on ne craignait plus |’application des lois révolution- 
naires. 


He was born on the 28th of August, 1801, at Gray, and 
received the name Antoine Augustin. 

No further reference of interest is made to his parents, 
but in the annals of his childhood he speaks at length of 
the oldest of his uncles, to whom he was affectionately 
devoted, and to whom, he says, too generously, he owed 
all of good in himself. This uncle was educated by Jesuits, 
and remained loyal to them throughout the terrible days 
of the Revolution and the anxious period that followed. 
He had a varied reading, a great capacity for work, a still 
greater capacity for self-sacrifice. In order to help his 
father bear the burdens of a large family, he remained un- 
married, obtained an appointment to a notary’s office,— 
work which he heartily disliked,—and devoted the income 
to the family support, so that at the age of forty he had 
not a sou to call his own. He was as austere as a Jan- 
senist in his private life, even though a Jesuit at heart. 
“En vérité,” Cournot says, “il y a bien des saints dans le 
calendrier de la sainteté desquels je suis beaucoup moins 
sir.” 

Two maiden aunts, together with the favorite uncle, 
lived with Cournot’s aged grandmother; and the young 
Augustin was adopted into this family. The home in- 
fluences of these early years were particularly favorable to 
the development of his independent judgment. The elder 
of the aunts was closely connected with the constitutional 
coterie of the town, holding, in this respect, views dia- 
metrically opposed to those of her brother and the other 
members of the little family, and producing thereby a 
painful breach in the unity of the family attitude towards 
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political principles and religious faith. The consequence 
was that when she was not present,—she absented herself 
as much as possible,—the conversation turned to the fa- 
vorite theme of the Revolution and its persecutions, only 
to be abandoned, on her return, for the safer ground of 
neutral topics. This division of sentiment was not con- 
fined to the paternal side of the family. The maternal 
grandfather, “a little old man of eighty,” a physician, 
with literary tastes and some knowledge of the world, 
suggested, on one of the visits of the little Augustin, that 
he should read, later on, a new book of the day, Chateau- 
briand’s Le Génie du Christianisme. The suggestion scan- 
dalized the severe principles of the beloved uncle, who set 
no store by the romantic Christianity of the time. In- 
stead of the dangerous heresy, the uncle selected for his 
charge the Itinéraire de Jérusalem. 

In 1809 Augustin entered the preparatory class of the 
Collége de Gray. His instructor, an admirer of Napoleon, 
vented his political enthusiasm upon his pupils. In his 
Latin course, for example, he substituted in place of the 
ancient illustrations Deus sanctus, amo Deum, the form 
Napoleo magnus debellavit Austriacos! Cournot remained 
at school in Gray until he was fifteen years of age. The 
following four years he directed his own reading and em- 
ployment. He spent a short while in reading law, but the 
greater part of the time he pursued privately the study 
of his favorite subjects. There is a story in the family to 
the effect that, when he was seventeen years of age, he 
successfully defended a lawsuit in which his father had 
considerable property involved. 

In later life, Cournot referred to this period of four years 
as having been nearly wasted, but the testimony of his 
Souvenirs would seem to indicate that they were not only 
critical years, so far as concerned the choice of his life’s 
work, but were also unusually fruitful in the, preparation 
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for that work. His habit of independent thinking, which 
had developed much earlier, was strengthened and directed 
through the finding of a method and the choice of a sub- 
ject. No one has made more clear than Cournot, in his 
various essays, that the pursuits of early life are likely to 
affect all the subsequent thinking of a philosopher, so that 
the student is particularly curious to know the early scien- 
tific interests of the master himself. We find that, as a 
youth, the books he independently read were Fontenelle’s 
La pluralité des mondes, together with his Eloges; Laplace’s 
L’exposition du systéme du monde; La logique de Port- 
Royal; and Desmazeaux’s collection of philosophical es- 
says, containing the correspondence between Leibnitz and 
Clarke. Fontenelle and Laplace gave him the desire to 
learn to use the mathematical instrument which alone 
made possible the mastery of the sciences they developed, 
and the genius of Leibnitz determined the direction of his 
philosophic thinking. 

Having once determined that the mastery of mathe- 
matics was essential to the highest development of science, 
he began to make plans for his further education. In his 
nineteenth year, MM. Poinsot and Andrezel, general in- 
spectors of the University, came, in the course of their 
tour, to Besancon. Cournot had heard vague reports of 
the Ecole Normale at Paris, and had determined to take 
this opportunity to find out from the inspectors the con- 
ditions of admission to the scientific department of the 
famous school. He hurried off to Besangon, but upon his 
arrival he was ashamed to approach the inspectors, to 
whom he was an entire stranger, and, instead of addressing 
them, he obtained the necessary information from friends 
in the town. He found that in order to enter the desired 
department at the Ecole Normale it was necessary to com- 
plete a special course of higher mathematics, whereas he 
had not had so much as an adequate elementary course. 
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But this deficiency did not deter him from following his 
plan. He at once entered upon the elementary course at 
the Collége Royal of Besangon. His reflections upon his 
reception at Besangon gives an interesting but too modest 
estimate of his sources of strength and weakness :— 


Les chefs de l’académie et du collége, prévenus favorablement, 
voulurent bien voir en moi mieux qu’une recrue ordinaire et me 
traiter comme quelqu’un qui devait faire un jour honneur ou ter- 
roir. Grfce & une certaine aptitude générale des choses qui sont 
du domaine de la raison, j’ai toujours été prisé trop haut 4 tous 
mes débuts, tandis que j’avais trés-nettement conscience de ce 
qui me manquait, 4 savoir du don special d’invention qui procure 
4 bon droit la renommé et les honneurs académiques, ou la puissance 
du travail qui, dans un champ circonscrit, y supplie quelquefois et 
qui m’a toujours été refusée par suite de l’infirmité de ma vue. 


The mathematical department was at this time in charge 
of Berroyer, an unusually able teacher, though not an origi- 
nal mathematician. In the month of August, 1821, Cour- 
not passed the entrance examination of the Ecole N ormale, 
and shortly afterward received an announcement, signed 
by Cuvier, admitting him to the scientific section of the 
school for which he had been preparing. 


III. 

The student days in Paris were rich in friendships, ex- 
periences, and instruction. 

While the courses at the Ecole Normale were, during 
the first year, a partial repetition of the courses at Be- 
sancon, and in that respect a disappointment, the time 
was nevertheless well spent because of the stimulating 
spirit of the place. M. Geréneau de Mussy, a royalist and 
sympathizer with Jansenist principles and traditions, was 
the director; the mattres de conjérences, with one exception, 
did not share the Jansenist views of the director; the stu- 
dent body, as was to be expected, was filled with the spirit 
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of ardent liberalism; Cournot says of himself that he was 
almost alone in pleading for a juste-milieu. 

In 1822 the Ecole Normale was suppressed by public 
order. The students were divided into two classes, and 
the members of one class placed in positions of instruction, 
while the others were left without places, but received 
assistance at the rate of fifty francs a month for twenty 
months. The latter class was more or less under the sur- 
veillance of political police, who seem to have rendered 
periodic accounts of the individual students. Cournot ex- 
pressed surprise that, notwithstanding his conservative 
opinions, he found himself in this latter group. The ex- 
planation is perhaps that, while his opinions, both religious 
and political, might have been called conservative, they 
were discriminating, progressive, and tenacious. The re- 
port of the surveillants during these months bore the com- 
ment, “Bonnes opinions politiques, mais il n’a pas une 
piété tendre,” which doubtless meant no more than that 
he avoided cant and snubbed the police; for there are 
reasons for believing that at this time his religious opin- 
ions were as essentially conservative as were his opinions 
in politics. 

The period at the Sorbonne was the happiest of his life. 
“Je n’avais rien & lire, rien 4 composer, rien 4 trouver, 
rien & projeter; je n’avais qu’A écouter et a réfiéchir: ce 
temps a été le plus heureux de ma vie.” His favorite pro- 
fessors were Lacroix and Hachette, the former a disciple 
of Condorcet, the latter of Monge. He formed during this 
period an intimate friendship with Dirichlet, who had 
already begun his epoch-making work in the theory of 
numbers. Later Dirichlet became the successor of Gauss 
at Géttingen, a member of the Berlin Academy, and one 
of the eight foreign members of the French Academy of 
Sciences. Cournot’s comment upon Dirichlet’s work and 
death mirrors, perhaps, his feeling concerning his own 
work in quite a different field:— 
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L’Académie des Sciences de Paris a appris en méme temps la 
mort de deux de ses associés étrangers, Alexandre de Humboldt 
et Dirichlet; mais le premier est mort 4 90 ans, traité presque 
d’égal a égal par les tétes couronnées, et les travaux encyclopé- 
diques de ce travailleur infatigable, poursuivis sans relAche jusqu’au 
terme de sa longue carriére, sont connus du monde entier; tandis 
que les recherches de Dirichlet, peu nombreuses, moins achevées 
dans leur genre et qui supposent certainement une plus grande 
puissance d’invention, ne seront mises dans chaque siécle @ leur 
juste prix que par une douzaine de connaisseurs. 


About 1823 the scientific world was much concerned 
with Oersted’s recent discovery of the action of an electric 
current on a magnetic needle. Oecrsted came to Paris to 
enjoy his scientific triumph, and among those who gave 
soirées in his honor was Hachette, who invited his favorite 
pupils, Cournot and Dirichlet, to meet the great physicist. 
Ampére was one of the guests, and Cournot and Dirichlet 
were surprised to find that the chief subject of conversa- 
tion between these two famous physicists was the health 
and opinions of M. Cousin! 


J’avoue que je ne me serais pas douté que Proclus, ni méme 
que son jeune et brillant éditeur, inspiraient tant d’intérét & un 
physicien danois; mais ces savants du Nord ne ressemblent pas & 
nos tétes francaises. Je suis trés-porté A croire que M. Cousin 
ignore encore aujourd’hui qu’il y a eu un physicien célébre du nom 
d’Oersted, ou qu’il se soucie fort peu de savoir en quoi consiste 
la découverte qui l’a rendu célébre. II se sert au besoin du télé- 
graphe électrique et cela lui suffit. La philosophie devait étre 
autrefois la servante de la théologie; c’est le tour des sciences 
d’étre la servante de la philosophie. 


The two friends, Cournot and Dirichlet, frequently used 
their opportunity to be present at the meetings of the 
Académie des Sciences, and were particularly interested 
in the personality of: Laplace, who was still living in un- 
disputed leadership in mathematical sciences. Cournot 
has given a description of Laplace which, as in the case of 
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all of his criticisms of others, is extremely suggestive of 
his own qualities. In this instance the criticism illumi- 
nates the simplicity of his own living. 


Il avait une fierté bien légitime et en outre de la vanité. Il 
tenait 4 ses honneurs, a ses titres nobiliaires. Fils d’un cultivateur 
de la vallée d’Auge, il disait et il écrivait dans une de ses derniers 
ouvrages, “Le comte de Laplace, son fils.” Je me rappelle une 
séance de l’Académie ov une discussion s’établissait entre lui et 
Ampére au sujet d’un mémoire présenté par ce dernier. “Mais, 
Monsieur le Marquis,’’ disait 4 chaque instant M. Ampére, et le 
grand homme paraissait trouver tout simple la répétition de cette 
formule cérémonieuse. Un jour il avait prié Lagrange a diner: 
“Faudra-t-il mettre mon habit de sénateur?’’ demanda Lagrange 
d’un ton narquois dont tout le monde sentit la malice excepté 
l’amphitryon sénateur. 


The petty vanities of the great man did not obscure 
from Cournot the virile qualities of Laplace as they were 
revealed in his general attitude towards science. In this 
respect Laplace, in the opinion of Cournot, was in direct 
contrast with Lagrange. Science to Laplace was a religion: 
to Lagrange it was only a play of the spirit. Laplace was 
dogmatic even in his negations: Lagrange was sceptical 
even of his own affirmations. Laplace’s passion for scien- 
tific research led him to great exertions to encourage and 
protect young men of talent: Lagrange did not permit 
them to trouble his repose. 

In addition to the opportunities of seeing and knowing 
the leaders of French scientific thought through his con- 
nection at the Sorbonne, Cournot was brought into friendly 
relations with another group of scholars and men of affairs 
as a consequence of the friendship of M. Droz, the Aca- 
demician. The friendship was brought about by M. Ordi- 
naire, the rector, during Cournot’s student days, of the 
College of Besangon. He had resigned the rectorate and 
come to Paris when he could no longer direct the policy 
of the institution according to his own ideas. Besides 
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introducing Cournot to M. Droz, M. Ordinaire gave him 
many evidences of friendliness, even offering him the use 
of his purse. Among the notables who were met in the 
salon of M. Droz was Proudhon, le terrible. In later 
years, after the appearance of Cournot’s first economic 
essay, he and Proudhon met by chance at M. Droz’. An 
economic discussion was precipitated, but no progress was 
made; for apparently neither one was able to understand 
the theories of the other. 

In 1823 Cournot entered upon an engagement that 
lasted for the next ten years. In the summer of that 
year, Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, who was writing his mili- 
tary memoirs, was in search of some one who would be 
capable of acting as adviser and critic in his own task, and 
be willing to assume the direction of the education of his 
young son. His attention was called to the group of stu- 
dents who had been recently set adrift by the suppression 
of the Ecole Normale as being most likely to furnish the 
scholar for whom he was in search. The grounds of the 
Marshal’s choice of Cournot are not given, but the latter’s 
reasons for acceptance were the prospect of leisure with 
the consequent opportunity to pursue his own work, a 
continued residence in or near Paris, and the possibility 
of knowing the ways and thoughts of soldiers, statesmen, 
and the nobility of the time. 

He entered upon the new occupation towards the end of 
‘October of 1823. The Marshal at once gave him a chapter 
for criticism, and Cournot promptly proved his good judg- 
ment. Upon the suggestion of an acquaintance the Mar- 
shal had invariably referred to the Germans as les bons 
habitants de Germanie, which the new critic persuaded 
him to replace by les allemands. Continued good judg- 
ment won an increasing confidence, so that it was not long 
before Cournot became his most respected critic, and, in 
time, one of his most trusted friends. 
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The four volumes of the Mémoires sur les campagnes de 
Varmée du Rhin appeared in 1829. The Marshal had a 
number of copies printed upon special paper for presenta- 
tion to friends and acquaintances of rank. He directed 
Cournot to send to M. Guizot, an intimate friend, two of 
the special copies, one of which was intended for a jour- 
nalist. Cournot suggested that one of the ordinary copies 
would suffice for a journalist, to which the Marshal replied, 
“Oh, mais il s’agit,’ m’a dit M. Guizot, d’un jeune homme 
de talent qui sort de la ligne des journalistes ordinaires.”’ 
The young man of talent was none other than Thiers. 
Guizot made a mistake in recommending that his friend 
should send his work to Thiers for review; for, as Cournot 
observes, Thiers had already published his Histoire de la 
Révolution, and was not disposed to regard the new light 
with impartiality. The review hurt the Marshal deeply. 
He died shortly afterward, on the 17th of March, 1830, at 
Hyéres. 

The unfinished manuscripts of the Marshal were placed 
in the hands of Cournot. He edited in the following year 
the four volumes of Mémoires pour servir & l'histoire mili- 
taire, sous la Directoire, le Consulat, et ! Empire, and added 
a prefatory biographical notice of Gouvion St. Cyr. 

While in the employment of Marshal St. Cyr, Cournot 
had occasion, of course, to see the leading representatives 
of the highest life in France. He has left a series of por- 
traits and appreciations, none of which, however, need be 
reproduced here. 

IV. 

During the ten years spent with the family of Gouvion 
St. Cyr, Cournot continued his scientific investigations. 
In fact, the expected leisure, together with the opportu- 


nity of remaining in Paris and pursuing his own studies 
in his own way, had been the chief reason for his accepting 
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the appointment. During this period he acquired the de- 
gree of docteur és sciences, and published a series of articles, 
some of which came under the notice of Poisson, who 
since the death of Laplace was the authority in mathe- 
matics in the University. The impression made upon 
Poisson by Cournot’s studies is characteristically told by 
the latter :— 

Il y trouva de la pénétration philosophique, en quoi je pense 
bonnement qu’il n’avait pas tout a fait tort; et de plus, il en au- 
gura que je ferais un grand chemin dans le champ de la pure 
spéculation mathématique, ce qui fut (je l’ai toujours pensé et n’ai 
jamais hésité a le dire) une de ses erreurs. 


Poisson was anxious to place the author of the articles 
in a position worthy of his ability. Friends repeated the 
favorable criticisms to Cournot, and urged him, particu- 
larly after the death of Marshal St. Cyr, to offer his ser- 
vices to the University. He had not, at this time, made 
the acquaintance of Poisson, and suspected that nothing 
but a minor position in some provincial college would be 
offered. This was exactly what he was unwilling to ac- 
cept,—“si j’abdiquais pour dix ans mon indépendance, ce 
n’était pas dans |’intention de faire toute ma vie le métier 
de pédagogue.” In the summer of 1833, however, the 
engagement with the family of Gouvion St. Cyr came to 
a close, and Cournot notified Poisson that he held himself 
at the disposition of the University. He was received as 
the lost sheep returned to the fold. Immediately a tem- 
porary appointment was made, until a more satisfactory 
one could be provided. While waiting for his permanent 
appointment, he translated, in the year 1833-34, Sir 
John Herschel’s Astronomy and Lardner’s Mechanics. 
From the point of view of what is frequently called suc- 
cess, this was the most successful literary work he ever 
did; for it secured him reputation and profit, even though 
the profit was only the price of a translation. 
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An acceptable post was found before the year was out. 
He was appointed to the chair of Analysis and Mechanics. 
in the newly installed faculty of science at Lyons. This 
professorship was attractive because of the nature of the 
work, and the location of Lyons in the country of Cournot’s 
birth. Besides, he had been in Paris long enough to 
achieve the things he set himself to do when he consented 
to take the very obscure position of collaborator and critic 
of Marshal St. Cyr. We may easily infer the character 
of his instruction from his description of the course:— 

J’avais ouvert 4 Lyon, au Palais St. Pierre, mon cours de calcul 
différentiel; et comme c’était chose nouvelle pour les Lyonnais, 
la salle était pleine. Mon auditoire poussa la complaisance jusqu’& 
patienter un mois; aprés quoi j’achevai mon année, comme cela 
devait étre, avec une dizaine d’auditeurs. 


The chair at Lyons was held only one year. While 
Cournot was on his vacation in Switzerland, Poisson, with- 
out consulting him, procured for him the rectorship of the 
Academy of Grenoble. He hesitated to accept the position 
because, as he said, he knew too well the responsibilities, 
without knowing the duties, of a rector. He was made to 
see the wisdom of the choice, however, and went to Paris 
to receive his commission. Guizot, the minister of public 
instruction, whose acquaintance he had made at the home 
of Marshal St. Cyr, wrote a laudatory letter to the prefect 
of the Isére instead of sending the usual formal notice; 
and this led to Cournot’s being received at Grenoble in a 
way befitting one whose rare merits and friendships had 
secured him the promotion to a rectorship at the age of 
thirty-four. 

His administration of the Academy of Grenoble was in 
all respects successful: “Je m’apergus bien vite que ce 
que !’on nomme administration ne se compose que deux 
choses, de mécanisme et de bon sens; de mécanisme pour 
la forme et de bon sens pour le fond des affaires.” There 
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is reason to believe that in all of the many public offices 
held by Cournot in the course of his career he was an un- 
usually acceptable administrator; for, besides learning very 
early the essentials of good administration, he brought to 
the task the necessary qualities of rapid and sound judg- 
ment, freedom from prejudice, scrupulous patience, and a 
rare respect for the dignity of the character of others. 

The Grenoble success raised still higher his reputation 
at Paris, and secured still further promotion. In 1836, 
while Ampére, the great physicist, and M. Matter were 
making their regular tour, as general inspectors of the 
university, Ampére died at Marseilles. Cournot was tem- 
porarily appointed the colleague of M. Matter for the next 
two years, at the same time retaining his rectorate at 
Grenoble. Technically and officially, a littérateur, M. 
Ozaneaux, had been appointed to Ampére’s place; but 
Cournot was pleased to think of himself as the successor 
of Ampére in the University in the way that has been de- 
scribed. 

A further promotion was made in 1838. While he was 
visiting in his native town of Gray, his friends, among 
whom was the ever helpful and faithful Poisson, secured 
him the appointment of inspecteur-général en titre. The 
new honor was a surprise and at the same time a disap- 
pointment ; for Cournot loved the Rhone country in which 
he was born, and, besides, he had made plans for the de- 
velopment of the Academy of Grenoble which were only 
partially executed, and which he had hoped to complete. 
It was therefore with sorrow that he went to Paris to take 
up the duties of the new appointment. 

During the following year he received still further proof 
of confidence and esteem. As a consequence of multi- 
tudinous as well as intense labors, Poisson’s health began 
to fail, making necessary the relinquishment of some part 
of his official work. He chose Cournot to preside in his 
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stead at the concours d’agrégation de mathématiques. This 
position, which he held for fourteen years, secured him, in 
the eyes of his associates, almost the prestige of a member 
of the Royal Council. 

Poisson died in 1840 at the age of fifty-nine. Cournot 
has left a sketch of him from which the following is taken 
as illustrating an attitude towards science which will, per- 
haps, in part, explain the ground of their intellectual 
sympathy :— 

Un jour que je venais de l’entendre faire une legon 4 la Sorbonne, 
en prodiguant des forces qui allaient s’éteindre et que je lui re- 
prochais cet oubli de lui-méme, il me fit cette réponse remarquable: 
“Vous ne savez donc pas qu’une lecon de mathématiques est 
un plaidoyer et qu’il faut forcer l’ennemi 4 s’avouer vaincu?”’ 
Tout a fait sur la fin de sa vie, lorsqu’il ne parlait plus qu’avec 
peine, je l’ai vu presque verser des larmes du chagrin qu’il venait 
d’éprouver en présidant un concours ov il s’ était convaincu, disait- 
il, que nos jeunes professeurs n’avaient que le désir de gagner une 
place, nullement |’amour de la science, et que tous les efforts que 
Von faisait pour le leur inoculer étaient perdus. [II s’exprimait 
& peu prés de méme aprés les examens de sortie de |’Kcole Poly- 
technique. “Encore,” me disait-il, “si l’on était sdr qu’il y en 
a un pourvu d’une véritable vocation pour les sciences et ayant ce 
qu’il faut pour les cultiver!” Quant & lui, il est mort, on peut 
le dire, martyr de cet amour qu’il aurait tant voulu communiquer 
aux autres. 


Cournot’s second treatise, T'raité élémentaire de la théorie 
des fonctions et de calcul infinitésimal, was published in 1841 
with this dedication: “A la mémoire de M. Poisson, pair 
de France, membre de |’Académie des Sciences et du Con- 
seil Royal de I’Instruction Publique: Témoinage de re- 
connaissance et de pieux attachement.” This treatise on 
the Infinitesimal Calculus was the outcome of his lectures 
on the same subject when he was professor at Lyons. 
The time intervening between the conception of this work 
and its publication is typical of his painstaking care and 
thoroughness. He was always slow to publish his books. 
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The Exposition de la théorie des chances, which appeared in 
1843, was substantially completed by January of 1836, as 
may be seen from a letter to Poisson quoted by Cournot 
on page vi. The Essai sur les fondements de nos connais- 
sances, in two volumes, which appeared in 1851, was the 
elaboration of a sketch made twenty years before. The 
Traité de Venchainement des idées fondamentales dans les 
sciences, in two volumes, which appeared in 1861, was 
simply the work of synthesis anticipated in the work of 
analysis and criticism of 1851. The Considérations sur la 
marche des idées, which appeared in 1872, besides being a 
careful application to historical criticism of the principles 
of his critical philosophy as developed in the earlier vol- 
umes, was actually in completed manuscript form in 1868. 
His attitude towards publication, as exemplified in his 
practice, is clearly given in his approving quotation of 
the advice “nonumque prematur in annum.” 

But to return to the chief stages of Cournot’s official life. 
The successor of Poisson in the Royal Council of the Uni- 
versity was Poinsot, the mathematician. Cournot had 
not known him personally, and had no reason to believe 
that his own friendship for Poisson or his efficiency would 
be a credential with the new incumbent. Poisson himself 
had chosen him to preside in his place at the concours 
d’agrégations de mathématiques only when ill-health com- 
pelled him to reduce the number of his official duties. 
But the new councillor retained him as vicar from the be- 
ginning of his administration. 

In the autumn of 1844 Cournot made a journey to Italy 
in the hope that rest and diversion would bring some re- 
lief to his weak eyes, which had recently given him more 
trouble than usual. During his stay in Rome he was 
persuaded to make a visit to the Pope, a friendly French 
priest engaging to make all the arrangements. At the 
appointed time he sought the very best fiacre he could 
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find, and presented himself at St. Peter’s. He was ad- 
mitted, in company with a French banker, to an audience 
with Gregory XVI., who, to his great surprise, was full of 
joviality and even of banter. In his reply to the banker’s 
friendly opinion of the Roman bank the Pope told of a 
blunder made in preparing the plate for engraving the notes 
of that institution. In consequence of an unfortunate ab- 
breviation, he said, instead of Banca Romana “si potera 
leggere Banca Rotta”! Several days after the audience 
Cournot received a bill from the French priest for a france 
and thirty-five centimes, which led him to remark that, if 
it was true that everything had its price in Rome, it should 
be added that the price of an audience with the sovereign 
pontiff was not exorbitant. 

When the Commission des Hautes Etudes was consti- 
tuted after the Revolution of 1848, Cournot was made a 
member. He was not a revolutionist nor even a repub- 
lican either of the old or of the new type, and his ap- 
pointment can be accounted for only on the ground of 
efficiency. The new position created the impression among 
the masses that he had great political influence, and led 
to the receipt of many letters in which, much to his amuse- 
ment, the writers vaunted their republicanism in address- 
ing him as Citoyen Inspecteur Général. 

The reorganization of public instruction during the 
Second Empire brought’ changes in his status. He was 
at first member of the Conseil Impérial de I’Instruction 
Publique. In 1854 the minister of public instruction, 
Fortoul, offered him the rectorate of Toulouse, which he 
declined for characteristic reasons. M. Fortoul, who had 
himself been professor at Toulouse, was especially anxious 
to preserve his influence in that place, and Cournot foresaw 
that, if he accepted this particular appointment at the 
hands of M. Fortoul, it meant that he would go to Tou- 
louse comme son systéme incarné! In refusing to go 
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to Toulouse, however, he stated that for personal reasons, 
among which was the wish to return to his native country, 
he would be glad to accept the corresponding post at 
Dijon. As this was officially considered a less desirable 
appointment, his suggestion was at once appropriated, and 
he was made rector of the Academy of Dijon. 


De mon cété, je n’eus pas de regret de m’étre un peu précipi- 
tamment avancé. L’homme, sur son déclin, revient volontiers 
prés de son berceau; aprés avoir porté longtemps le titre d’Jn- 
specteur Général des Etudes, comme |’avaient porté les Ampére et 
les Letronne, il me tardait de quitter des fonctions singuliérement 
rapetissées, quoique plus largement rétribuées, et c’était une mani- 
ére d’en finir. 


The words just quoted indicate the mood in which the 
Souvenirs were written. He was utterly tired of his func- 
tion as inspecteur-général, was disappointed with the policy 
of his department at the beginning of the Second Empire, 
and believed, besides, that his own work was near an end. 
In fact, in 1859, the year in which the Souvenirs close, he 
was already preparing to give up the rectorate at Dijon, 
and planning the publication of what he expected would 
be his last work. 


Je me déciderai peut-étre alors 4 faire imprimer le pendant de 
mon Essai sur les fondements de nos connaissances, l’ceuvre de 
synthése que semble appeler cette ceuvre decritique. Aprés quoi, 
n’ayant plus rien & dire aux autres, il sera bien temps, s’il plait @ 
Dieu, de faire en moi-méme des réflexions plus sérieuses en at- 
tendant le moment d’étre & mon tour lancé dans cet abime que 
homme appelle le néant, quand il n’écoute que les suggestions 
d’un sens grossier, et que la voix du genre humain a nommé |’Eter- 


nité. 

He retired from public service in 1862, and went to 
Paris, where he remained, for the most part, until his 
death. 
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V. 


In stature, Cournot was above the average. He was 
square-shouldered, and, in later years, a little stooped. 
His forehead was broad and high. His eyes, owing to his 
lifelong affliction, were habitually drawn, as if in effort to 
reduce the amount of light. His nose was straight with 
expanded nostrils, his mouth large, and his lips full. 

Throughout his life his habits were regular, as was neces- 
sary to achieve the amount of work that was done. But 
during the last period in Paris, ill-health, together with the 
purpose to make the most of his strength and remaining 
years, led him to follow the most methodic routine. He 
arose regularly at the same hour, and retired at the same 
hour. The mornings were given entirely to work. The 
afternoons were divided between work and a visit to a 
friend or a walk in his quarter. 

He seems to have known but one luxury,—his snuff- 
box. The affection of his eyes grew worse with increasing 
age, compelling him more and more to do his thinking 
with the minimum assistance of writing and reading. It 
was consequently a frequent occurrence, when he was ab- 
sorbed in thought, for him to sit for hours with his snuff- 
box in hand, his legs crossed, nervously swinging his foot. 

In his general personal relations he was discriminating 
and inexpansive. His speech in official matters was direct 
and clear, never colored to produce an effect or to please 
a friend. His friendships were few, but of unusual rich- 
ness and strength, as would have been expected from his 
personal qualities. In these intimate relations his stern- 
ness disappeared, giving place to bonhomie and kindly 
humor. 

With his multitudinous scientific activity it would seem 
impossible that it should have an essential unity, but there 
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is unity both of method and of interest. Without an at- 
tempt to indicate the unity of method, it may be said that, 
although he is generally classed as a mathematician, and 
less frequently as a philosopher, his interest in science was 
fundamentally social. His first book and his last were 
upon political economy. The theory and history of edu- 
cation in France, the application of the principles of his 
philosophy to history, and the nature and relations of the 
social sciences themselves occupy a large part of his non- 
mathematical work. Aside from his theory of chances, 
which is clearly an attempt to apply the theory of statis- 
tics as founded upon the law of error to distinctly social 
subjects, his purely mathematical treatises are unique in 
that his illustrations so frequently go in pairs, the one 
from the natural or physical sciences and the other from 
the social sciences. Even in a work so remote from politi- 
cal economy as his De l’origine et des limites de la corre- 
spondance entre l’algébre et la géométrie, this penetrating 
and fecund observation is made:— 


Remarquons ici, en passant, comment l’ordre de développe- 
ment des idées mathématiques dans l’entendement correspond & 
Vordre de développement des institutions sociales: l’un, pour ainsi 
dire, gouvernant secrétement l’autre. Par l’institution de la mon- 
naie, qui est le commencement du commerce proprement dit, les 
choses les plus dissemblables dans leurs caractéres physiques sont 
devenues comparables au point de vue de leur valeur d’échange; elles 
ont pu acquérir une unité ou une mesure commune; la valeur com- 
merciale a été constituée comme grandeur ou quantité arithmétique. 
Il est devenue indifférent (dans les limites d’application des con- 
ceptions abstraites aux choses réelles) qu’un négociant efit @ sa 
disposition des espéces dans ses coffres ou des denrées dans ses 
magasins. Ensuite est venue le développement du crédit a la 
faveur duquel il est permis (dans les limites analogues) de con- 
sidérer le mouvement d’accroissement ou de décroissement du 
capital du négociant comme pouvant également s’opérer en deca et 
dela du point ov l’actif et le passif se balancent: de sorte que,, 
tant que le crédit du négociant n’est pas ébranlé, le capital dans; 
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ses phases diverses peut passer du positif au négatif et récipro- 
quément, les opérations restant les mémes que si l’on avait deplacé 
arbitrairement l’origine en ajoutant a l’actif du négociant ou en 
en retranchant une valeur arbitraire. En d’autres termes, le capi- 
tal du négociant, constitué d’abord comme quantité arithmétique, 
est devenu par ce progrés nouveau des institutions commerciales 
une quantité algébrique: l’epithtte étant prise dans |’acception 
indiquée plus haut, pour désigner les quantités dont l’origine est 
arbitraire, ou plus généralement encore celles & l’égard desquelles 
la soustraction et l’addition deviennent des opérations symé- 
triques, l’une pouvant étre prolongée indéfiniment aussi bien que 
autre. 


Cournot’s excessive modesty and reticence make it im- 
possible to give a satisfactorily definite account of his 
political and religious principles, although as regards the 
former, at least, an evolution may be traced. Politics 
peculiarly interested him from the earliest years. The 
opposing sentiments of his uncle and aunt led him at an 
extraordinarily early age to weigh the relative claims of 
their respective principles. Before he was fifteen years 
old, he had read a large part of the work of Voltaire, and 
knew Boileau de Brossette by heart. Besides, his aunt 
had given him in secret the Lettres provinciales of Pascal. 
There was no danger, therefore, of his accepting blindly 
the Jesuit cause of his uncle. 

In 1815 he was a member of a royalist club, reading with 
avidity the political journals of the day. His varied read- 
ing, the division of sentiment in his family, and his own 
enthusiasm for orderly progress disposed him to take seri- 
ously the promises of Louis XVIII. respecting the Charter, 
which seemed to him to offer the ideal of an historic royalty 
with liberal institutions. He tells of his youthful hopes 
and disillusionment :— 


Je me sentais disposé 4 croire 4 la franchise du langage, jusqu’a 
preuve au contraire, et il me semblait raisonnable d’éprouver au 
moins la sincérité de ses hommes qui comptaient pour eux de 
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grands écrivains, des orateurs habiles, et dont le passé, autant que 
jen pouvais juger, n’autorisait personne & suspecter la droiture de 
leurs intentions. Lorsqu’ensuite je vis ces mémes hommes, ar- 
rivés au pouvoir, abandonner, selon |’usage, toutes leurs maximes 
d’opposition, se montrer rusés, cauteleux, pour obtenir des simu- 
lacres officiels de majorité, en désaccord évident avec les préjugés, 
les idées bonnes ou mauvaises des majorités véritables, je me pris 
& mon tour & avoir honte en moi-méme de mes anciens préjugés et 
de ma crédulité juvénile. Je me détachai intérieurement de mon 
ancien parti, 4 l’époque et dans l’Age ov il m’efit été utile, comme 
& beaucoup d’autres qui n’avaient pas recu les mémes prépara- 
tions domestiques, de me convertir & sa cause. C’est & peu prés 
ce que j’ai continué de faire depuis, toujours un peu en retard ou 
en avance sur les événements, et par conséquent impropre 8 faire, 
méme comme écrivain, de la politique pratique et actuelle, quoique 
toujours adonné, dans mes réveries, & la politique générale et spécu- 
lative. 


Apropos of the movement of 1815, he tells a story 
which, perhaps, is new, illustrating the royal conception 
of the charter :— 


Il [Louis XVIII.] disait un jour 4 M. Portalis, alors garde des 
sceaux, “Les Francais ont voulu avoir une charte, on leur en a 
donné une, et je ne songe pas 4 la leur éter; mais enfin cette charte 
. ». ne peut pas m’empécher de faire ma volonté.” 


The economic and political utopias of Saint-Simon and 
Fourier had no attraction whatever for Cournot, no more 
than the pretended “French Catholic Church” of Abbé 
Chatel, which shared public interest about 1830. The next 
change in his political opinions occurred towards 1840, 
when, owing to the excesses of the press, the continuous 
intrigues at court, the deplorable effects of the campaign 
against Molé by the coalition at the head of which was 
Guizot, and the ineffectual Guizot ministry itself, he lost 
faith in parliamentary royalty. 

In the election of 1848 Cournot voted for General Ca- 
vaignac as against Louis Napoleon. He suspected, as 
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every one should have suspected, the ultimate purposes 
of the nephew of the Emperor. He believed that the pres- 
ident of a republic should be a republican, and at this 
particular time there was needed to save the republic a 
vigorous and honest president. General Cavaignac, he 
believed, fulfilled these requirements. 

This same year, 1848, the electoral committee of his de- 
partment of Haute-Saéne had made overtures to Cournot 
relative to his becoming a candidate for the office of rep- 
resentative of the department. The ground of his re- 
fusal is noteworthy. At the time there was no legal ob- 
jection to his being both representative of his province 
and a general inspector in the department of public in- 
struction, but he was unwilling to hold a representative 
office when it might seem that his authority and inde- 
pendence would be weakened in consequence of his being 
a public functionary. 

Three years later, however, his dissatisfaction with the 
administration of public instruction, together with an im- 
patient desire to contribute something towards a much- 
needed stability of government, led him to announce his 
candidacy for the future elections of the Haute-Sadne. 
But the coup d’état of 1851, which resulted in a reduction 
of the deputation of the Haute-Sadéne, put an end to his 
plans for active political life. Here is a description of his 
ideas of government and of political progress:— 


Tant que l’on ne pourra pas se passer de force politique, il faudra 
bien la prendre ov elle se trouve, selon ]’état des esprits et l’organi- 
sation de la société. Il faudra renoncer & la trouver dans des 
arrangements théoriques, dans de pures combinaisons d’idées. Aux 
convulsions anarchiques succéde toujours une dictature militaire 
consentie par le peuple. Le progrés ne peut consister qu’A diminuer 
la fréquence et l’intensité des commotions politiques; 4 faire qu’une 
révolution politique puisse avoir lieu sans que le mouvement de 
la vie sociale et le jeu des rouages administratifs soient notablement 
interrompus, comme lorsqu’on change |’effigie de la monnaie sans 
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toucher pour cela ni au poids ou au titre; et & cet égard l’expéri- 
ence de notre temps montre que nous avons certainement fait des 
progrés. Quand on est parvenu 4 mon Age, il faut seulement 
demander au Ciel de vouloir bien nous épargner, 4 nous person- 
nellement, un surcroit de l’expérience. Le perfectionnement qu’il 
pourrait apporter 4 notre philosophie politique ne vaudrait pas ce 
qu’il nous coiterait. 

Cournot’s attitude towards religion—so far as that atti- 
tude may be discovered in fragmentary references—was 
singularly conservative. Creative and profound in all else, 
he is in this, as compared with his other work, impotent in 
theory and conventional in practice. Perhaps his uncle’s 
influence on his early life, his own love of ordered change, 
and his preoccupation with multifarious scientific work, 
may account for it. Whatever may have been the cause, 
he boldly seeks to defend the thesis of the independence 
of the réles of reason and religious faith, with the purpose 
of justifying the latter. This conservatism in religion, 
with his relative liberalism in politics, led him to a con- 
clusion upon religious instruction which has a peculiar in- 
terest at the present time. The questions of the reor- 
ganization of public instruction and the place of the teach- 
ing orders of the religious corporations were as absorbing 
in the first half of the last century as they have become 
during the past few years. The economic and adminis- 
trative advantages of utilizing the already organized cleri- 
cal system Cournot thoroughly appreciated. He also saw 
the disadvantages of an over-emphasis upon classic and 
scholastic subjects in a clerical curriculum, as well as the 
danger of increasing the power of the Church in the gov- 
ernment. But his fundamental objection to the prepon- 
derating educational authority of the Church was in the 
danger to religion itself :— 


Mais un danger, selon moi, plus réel et surtout plus actuel, est 
celui auquel on expose la religion elle-méme quand on veut donner 
aux enfants une éducation trop en désaccord avec les idées qui 
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prévalent dans la société, avec les pratiques qui ont lieu dans la 
famille. Que peut penser un enfant qui voit traiter avec indif- 
férence dans le monde, dans sa famille, des choses auxquelles on 
attache tant d’importance au collége? Apparemment que ces 
choses n’ont d’importance que pour les enfants et qu’il y a un 
langage convenu pour les enfants au collége comme il y en a un 
pour les enfants en nourrice. Or, une si funeste idée, prise de 
bonne heure, est ce qu’il y a de plus propre & fermer tout accés 
dans l’avenir & la bienfaisante influence des croyances religieuses. 
Il faut craindre aussi que les succés obtenus par le clergé sur le 
terrain de l’éducation ne l’abusent sur le véritable état de la so- 
ciété et ne l’exposent & des imprudences qui, en le compremettant, 
compromettraient la religion que la société a tant de motifs de 
soutenir. 


Intimate friends had repeatedly urged Cournot to be- 
come a candidate for admission to the Institute. His 
modesty and unwillingness to become a solicitor, even in 
so important an interest, invariably defeated their well- 
meant plans. When, however, his health was almost 
completely broken, and through sheer physical exhaustion 
he was no longer master of his own purposes, his intimates, 
among whom the Academician Vacherot was most urgent, 
brought him to a partial consent to undergo the prelimi- 
nary formalities. This deviation from his lifelong course, 
which undiscerning friends in their affectionate kindness 
sought to achieve, was made impossible by his sudden 
death in Paris on March 30, 1877. His remains are buried 
in the Paris cemetery of Montparnasse together with those 
of his wife and son. 

The question has sometimes been asked why Cournot’s 
reputation has not been equal to the merit of his work, 
and why with friends, opportunities, and ability, theoreti- 
cal and practical, of the first order, he did not rise to a 
higher rank in French scientific and political history. The 
complete answer to this question would require an analy- 
sis of his many-sided publications, which is not contem- 
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plated here. But, so far as purely personal causes are 
concerned, a partial answer may be given: it was his mas- 
terful independence and absolute truthfulness, together 
with an invincible repugnance to self-advertisement and 
the exploitation of friends. 


Henry L. Moore. 
CotumB1A UNIVERSITY. 








TYPES OF AMERICAN LABOR ORGANIZATION.— 
THE TEAMSTERS OF CHICAGO.' 


ONLY since the year 1902 have the teamsters of Chicago 
discovered their power. They have always been classed 
as unskilled labor, and the old-line trade-unionist ridiculed 
and discouraged the organizers who ventured to create 
a teamsters’ union. The skilled unions saw the strate- 
gic position of the teamster, and the brewery workers made 
some of the brewery drivers a part of their “industrial” 
union. But the driver felt that they wanted him, not to 
help him, but to help themselves. Only when he broke 
away and organized his own teamsters’ union did he get 
enthusiasm for union principles. 

Again, the teamster had never been clearly distinguished 
from the team-owner. The oldest so-called union was 
that of the hack-drivers, organized in 1867. But that 
was a union of hack-owners as much as hack-drivers, 
since the majority owned the rigs they drove. Conse- 
quently, their interest lay more in holding up the fares 
charged to the public than the wages earned by the driver. 
Their organization was never influential and often coma- 
tose. Not until 1902 did they take in the livery drivers 
employed by the great companies, and thereby become 
a labor union as well as a guild. Their history since then 
is similar to that of other teamsters and drivers. 

1 Political and industrial conditions in the United States have given rise to 
types of labor organization unique in many respects. In a former article (Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, November, 1904) was described an organization influenced 
by division of labor and by immigration, in an industry controlled by a so-called 
“trust ”’ (slaughtering and meat packing). In the present article is described an 
organization, or set of organizations, not directly affected by immigration, but 
composed of unskilled labor holding a highly strategic position in industry, under 


employers, for the most part, severely competing with each other. It is intended 
in later articles to describe other types.—J. R. OC. 
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The laws of the former International Team Drivers’ 
Union, chartered by the American Federation of Labor 
in 1899, admitted to membership a team-owner if he op- 
erated not more than five teams. This threw the 
unions, the conventions, and the laws into the hands of 
the owners; and prices were more prominent than wages. 
Such a union was inherently weak. While the larger team- 
owners were formally excluded, yet their teamsters were not 
attracted to a union whose views respecting wages were 
those of small team-owners. The first object necessary 
to form an effective urion was community of interest, 
and this required separation from employers. The Chi- 
cago teamsters, in defiance of their international organiza- 
tion, refused to admit owners; and, finally, in 1902 
they seceded, and formed a new national union, including 
only teamsters and helpers. They admitted the driver 
who owned the team he operated, but excluded him if 
he owned a team driven by some one else. 

Even this differentiation was not enough. Teamsters 
are employed in every industry. No craft is so necessary 
and universal. But teaming in one industry is distinct 
from teaming in another. The laundry driver has little 
in common with the coal teamster, except horses and 
streets. His problems of unionism, such as methods of 
payment, hours, and discipline, are different. In 1894 
coal teamsters, truck-drivers, and others were in a general 
union, just as they are to-day in smaller towns. But 
that union quickly disappeared. In 1886 something similar 
had occurred under the Knights of Labor. Butin 1902 
each industry was organized separately in its own “local.” 
Though each is called a local union, it is more than local 
in the geographical sense. Each local is a distinct craft, 
with jurisdiction over the entire city for all workmen of 
its craft, and the principle recognized for all is the same 
as that explicitly stated by the Ice Wagon Drivers: “Our 
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Local Union has the powers of self-government, known as 
Local Autonomy, and, if deemed advisable, to make such 
by-laws that will be beneficent to the local organization, 
such as admitting persons who own and operate one 
team, regulating initiation fees or dues, honorable with- 
drawal cards, trials, fines, suspensions and expulsions 
in conformity with the general laws.” There are, of 
course, many cases where locals overlap; and, in order to 
avoid conflict of jurisdiction, each stable is assigned to 
the local to which 51 per cent. or more of its work belongs. 

Thus the teamsters of Chicago were the first to establish 
two principles new to the occupation,—craft autonomy 
and wage unionism. Starting with these principles, 
within two years there were organized 47 locals, from the 
Truck Drivers with over 5,000 members to the Dye House 
Drivers with 46. Afterwards this differentiation was 
found too fine, and some of the smaller locals were merged 
into others. Nearly all were organized during the first 
year. They created a joint executive council of seven 
delegates from each local with power over strikes; and 
in 1903 they amalgamated with the International Team 
Drivers, which meanwhile had changed its constitution 
to exclude employers. The organization now is known 
as the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, with 821 
locals in some 300 cities. 

Such sudden and precipitate organization was accom- 
plished and recognized with scarcely a half-dozen strikes. 
This was owing partly to the secrecy maintained, but 
mainly to an early demonstration of power and a sym- 
pathetic interest on the part of one class of team-owners. 
This second factor is explained by the peculiar nature of 
the business. 

The two classes of team-owners are those who follow 
teaming for a living and those whose teaming is an ad- 
junct to their general business. The latter include the 
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department stores, the meat-packers, grocers and meat 
markets, the brewers, the largest manufacturers, the 
milk-dealers, lumber-dealers, railway express companies, 
ice companies, some of the wholesale merchants, and 
others. The former include truck-owners, expressmen 
and van-owners, liverymen, the commission team-owners, 
and, to a lesser degree, coal team-owners, ice wagon 
owners, and similar teaming contractors. The signifi- 
cance of this distinction lies in the fact that many of the 
manufacturers and most of the wholesale merchants 
and commission houses do their teaming through con- 
tractors. With the manufacturers and wholesale mer- 
chants the teamsters’ wages are but a small part of their 
total expenses. With the retail merchants the proportion 
is larger, the largest being that of the milk-dealers,—15 
per cent. or less. But, with the contracting team-owners, 
the wages of teamsters and helpers are 50 per cent. to 
75 per cent. of their total expenses. Consequently, 
while competition of manufacturers and merchants is 
but slightly affected by the teamsters’ wages, competi- 
tion of team-owners is mainly a question of the wages 
and hours of their competitors. The manufacturer and 
wholesale merchant are interested in keeping wages low, 
but the team-owner is interested in keeping them equal. 
The team-owner has, therefore, welcomed and encour- 
aged the organization of the teamsters, notwithstanding 
an extraordinary increase in the rates of wages, because 
the union equalized competition. In taking this atti- 
tude, his position has not been the same as that of the 
merchant or manufacturer, whose cost of trucking was 
increased, whether done directly or by contract. One 
consequence is that the team-owners—by which will be 
meant those with whom teaming is their business and 
not an adjunct—have organized associations, not only 
as employers to negotiate with the unions, but also as 
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contractors to regulate rates of cartage and livery. The 
principal associations of this kind are the Chicago Team 
Owners, dealing with the truck-drivers; the Furniture 
Movers and Expressmen’s Association, dealing with the 
Van Teamsters and Helpers and the Baggage and Parcel 
Delivery Drivers and Helpers; the Commission Team 
Owners, dealing with the Commission Drivers; and four 
liverymen’s associations, dealing with the Hack, Coupé, 
and Livery Drivers. These associations, by joint agree- 
ments, determine the rates of wages and the hours and 
conditions of labor; and the scales thus determined are 
the union scales paid also by merchants and manufact- 
urers not members of the association to their teamsters 
employed directly. Many of the other teamsters’ unions 
have joint agreements with employers’ associations; but 
such associations, being composed of merchants or manu- 
facturers, are loose and informal, while the associations 
just mentioned are compact and permanent, some of 
them with bonds and forfeits, binding them not only 
to the scale of wages, but also to the scale of prices. 

The Coal Team Owners and their drivers deserve special 
mention by reason of their early leadership and their 
peculiar methods. The drivers were organized in the 
fall of 1900, and secured individual agreements during 
1901. They made further demands in the winter of 
1901-2, which, added to those already secured, doubled 
the cost of teaming. For a two-horse wagon they formerly 
received 50 cents a load of 4 or 5 tons, and for a three- 
horse wagon 65 cents a load of 6 or 7 tons, regardless 
of distance. At these rates the labor cost of cartage 
was about 10 cents a ton, and the teamster earned $8 to 
$12 a week of indefinite hours. The scale finally agreed 
upon substitutes a weekly rate and overtime for the 
former piece rates. The two-horse driver receives $15, 
and the three-horse driver $18, for a week of 66 hours, 
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and 35 cents and 40 cents an hour overtime, respectively. 
At these rates the labor cost was raised to about 20 cents 
a ton. 

In order to pay these higher wages, the coal-dealers 
contended that they must get higher prices for cartage. 
The anti-trust law of Illinois, as amended in 1897, made 
an exception in favor of any article “the cost of which is 
mainly made up of wages.”* To avail themselves of this 
exception, the coal-dealers separated their cartage from 
their coal, and organized, not a dealers’ association, but 
a Coal Team Owners’ Association, since the cost of cartage, 
but not the cost of coal, is “mainly made up of wages,” 
and since a team-owner does not have title in the prop- 
erty he delivers, and is therefore not responsible for its 
price to the public. There is also a considerable amount 
of coal hauled by contract, and contracting team-owners 
who are not dealers are also members of the association. 
The rates charged for cartage had formerly been 22 to 
27 cents a ton. The association adopted and issued a 
schedule setting the rates at 50 cents a ton for manufactur- 
ing and steam use and 60 cents a ton for domestic use, 
within two and one-half miles from the point of loading; 
for each additional mile or fraction thereof, 10 cents a 
ton. Thus the rates for cartage were doubled when the 
teamsters’ wages were doubled. But, since they started 
on different bases, it is also true that the absolute increase 
in cartage was twice as great as the increase in wages,— 
namely, 20 to 25 cents a ton when wages were increased 
10 centsaton. There are,of course, other expenses besides 
wages (mainly feed and care of horses); and these are of- 
fered as a justification for the disproportionate advance, 
though the occasion thereof was the advance in wages. 
At the same time, since the dealers mainly own their 


1 This exception was afterwards declared unconstituti 1, as being an unlawful 
discrimination. See People v. Butler Street Poundig' Co., 201 Ill, 236. 
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teams, and their prices for coal include delivery, their 
ability to maintain the rate of cartage really depends on 
their ability to maintain the price of coal. This they 
have not been able to do on bituminous coal on account 
of the many sources of supply, while they have thoroughly 
succeeded on anthracite coal on account of the centralized 
control of supply. 

However this may be, the coal-dealers at first relied 
upon the teamsters to control the market, and even create 
one. They made a provisional agreement in January, 
1902, to take effect the following May for five years, if 
the teamsters meanwhile could demonstrate their power. 
The agreement provided that none but members of the 
union should be employed, and that the teamsters should 
work for none but members of the association. With 
this understanding’ the agent of the teamsters, in return 
for increased wages, stopped the delivery of coal to the 
great firm of Marshall Field & Co. for a few hours in winter 
until that firm signed a two-year contract with the union 
to use coal instead of natural gas during the summer. 
This spectacular demonstration had two results. The 
managers of other stores and office buildings, who also 
had made the mistake of building sky-scrapers without 
coal bunkers, signed a similar contract, when requested; 
and nearly all of the teamsters in Chicago joined the union. 
The astute agent of the coal team-owners, John C. Driscoll 
by name, who had engineered this coup, proceeded on his 
part to organize the team-owners in other branches, and 
eventually became secretary of five such associations. 
In each case, agreements similar to the original one were 
made with the new teamsters’ locals. These and other 
locals were organized without general strikes, except those 
of the packing house and department store teamsters 
in June. Yet, while they had but few strikes on their 
own account, the teamsters, in the first flush of enthusi- 
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asm, stopped work in sympathy with strikers on the in- 
side; and this, in the case of the freight handlers in July, 
was the most destructive since 1894. That disaster so- 
bered the teamster, but it showed him his power. 

Springing from these sympathetic strikes came the most 
remarkable board of arbitration known to industrial dis- 
putes. Seven of the largest employers of teamsters and 
seven agents of the teamsters’ unions constituted them- 
selves for one year the industrial umpires of Chicago. 
Practically, all of the strikes of new unions during that 
period came before this board. The older unions, such as 
the building trades, disdained this upstart jurisprudence, 
and refused to submit their disputes. But it happened 
that most of the strikes of that period were those of new 
unions. The board’s powers were quasi-compulsory, 
since the employer who would not submit to arbitration 
could not get teamsters, and the strikers who would not 
submit could not get the help of the teamsters. Many 
of the strikes were handled by Driscoll, the agent of the 
teaming employers, without bringing them before the 
Board of Arbitration, and, had it not been for his unscru- 
pulous use of money in bribing the leaders of the unions, 
the board might have continued. But his corruption was 
finally exposed, the teamsters withdrew their represen- 
tatives, and eventually deposed the officers who had 
been on friendly terms with him. The Board of Arbitra- 
tion was dissolved. Employers, also, who were willing 
that Driscoll should use their money to “buy off” the 
leaders of troublesome strikes, became distrustful when 
they learned that he secretly fomented strikes to be 
bought off. He lost his position in all but the Coal Team 
Owners’ Association, and the others substituted men of 
a different type. Since this reform movement of 1903 
the teaming industry can be studied as an economic rather 
than a criminal phenomenon. 
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Hours and Wages. 


The change most impressive brought about by the 
unions is that from indefinite hours and wages to definite 
wages and pay for overtime. The teamsters’ occupation 
is peculiar, in that it has carried over and retained in indus- 
try the practices of agriculture. The teamster has always 
been expected to “care for his stock” as well as drive 
his wagon. Even where a teaming contractor’s business 
had grown so large as to require the services of stable- 
men, the teamster was expected to be at the stable before 
working time and to remain at the stable after working 
time long enough to feed and curry his horses, clean their 
stalls, grease and repair his wagon, hitch up and un- 
hitch, and keep his harness clean and the brass polished. 
This required also several hours on Sunday. For such 
work he was not supposed to be paid,—it was the necessary 
preparation for work, and not the real productive effort 
that brought him wages. This continues to hold good 
under the union agreements; and, while the teamster says 
that he now has a ten-hour working day, it is nearly always 
from 6 a.m. to 6 or 6.30 P.Mm., with one hour for dinner. 
Consequently, the actual working time for which his stipu- 
lated day’s wages is paid is 11 or 114 hours. This en- 
ables the truck-driver to back his wagon up to the plat- 
form for his first load at 7 o’clock, the time when the 
inside workers begin, and to get his last load in time to 
return to the stable and leave for home at about 6 
P.M. Formerly he might not get his last load till the in- 
side workers quit, and this might keep him at the barn 
till 8 or 9 o’clock and even later. In some lines of team- 
ing, not depending on factories and warehouses, such as 
furniture moving, groceries, markets, commission driving, 
he was called out much earlier in the morning or kept 
later at night, according to the amount of work the team- 
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owner could find for him to do. The van teamster who 
took out a sleighing party was not paid for it, because 
that was night work. Often he and others reported at 
the stable at 3, 4, or 5 o’clock in the morning, and left 
the stable at 8, 9, or 10 at night. On this account it is 
impossible to know the number of hours most of the 
teamsters formerly worked. Not being paid for over- 
time, their former earnings give no indication of the hours 
employed. In general, they ranged from 70 to 100 hours 
a week, according to seasons and kinds of teaming. 

These hours have been reduced in two ways. First, 
by cutting out Sunday work or stipulating that it shall 
be paid at one and one-half or double rates; and, second, 
by stipulating a rate per hour for overtime before 6 a.m. 
and after 6 p.m. Under these conditions the larger team- 
owners employ stablemen to do much of the work formerly 
done by the teamsters; and, in order to avoid the higher 
rates for overtime, they try to arrange their work to bring 
it within the regular time. The wholesale merchant, 
who kept his truck-driver hauling to the railways during 
the day, and then gave him a city load late in the after- 
noon, now concentrates his schedule of trips. Never- 
theless, in some lines the teamster continues to make a 
large amount of overtime. It is not unusual for the coal 
teamster, at $18 a week and 40 cents overtime, to earn 
$20 or $24 a week. In other branches, overtime varies 
greatly according to the business. Consequently, in this 
industry the policy of reducing the hours of labor is nec- 
essarily often a policy of merely getting pay for over- 
time, and so greatly increasing the earnings. The driver 
must finish his trip and return his team to the stable; and, 
while overtime cannot always be abolished, it can be paid 
for. 

Again, there are some lines in which very little change 
in the hours, except Sunday relief, has occurred. The 
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railway express drivers never had the care of their horses, 
and their reduction in hours has been but 3 or 4 a week. 
The laundry and bakery drivers have about the same 
hours as formerly. The routes of the keg-beer drivers 
had always been equalized, so that they could finish 
their work in the morning; but they were kept around 
the barn indefinitely for extra jobs and errands. These 
have been cut off. 

The action of the milk-wagon drivers deserves special 
mention. They directed their efforts at first not to the 
rates of wages, but to the hours of work. Formerly, 
in the summer, they started out at 1 to 4 o’clock in the 
morning, made a delivery of milk in the forenoon and 
a second delivery in the afternoon, returned at 4 or 5 
o’clock, spent one or two hours in balancing their books, 
and got away at 6 or 7 in the evening, making 12 to 18 
hours a day. Then they worked 10 hours on Sunday, 
delivering milk and caring for their horses and wagons, 
altogether 100 hours a week for $10 or $12. In the winter 
they began at 6 a.m., making 80 hours a week. 

Their first step after organizing in January, 1903, was 
to cut out the second delivery, to fix their hours in winter 
at 8 to 5, and to decide that in summer no delivery should 
be made in the afternoon, and “all wagons must be off 
the street by 1 p.m.” This brought the hours to about 
52 a week, including 4 hours on Sunday,—a reduction of 
nearly 50 hours in summer and 30 hours in winter. Within 
the past three years their wages have advanced to $45 
and $60 a month, so that the rate of pay per hour has 
more than doubled. These are minimum rates. There 
are, also, “route men,” whose commissions on sales bring 
their total earnings to $70 or $80 a month. 

Public amazement and invective followed the “one- 
daily-delivery” system. The rule was adopted in Janu- 
ary, and did not attract attention until warm weather. 
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Then the newspapers, with several columns daily, at- 
tacked the union. Early in June the Commissioner of 
Health stated in his weekly bulletin: “The ‘one-daily- 
delivery’ of milk has begun to reap its harvest. Even 
in well-to-do families this thirty-six to sixty hours’ old 
milk cannot be kept from souring from one delivery to 
the next. Herod was more merciful in the method he 
used in his slaughter of the innocents.” 

Now that two summers have passed a somewhat cooler 
estimate can be made of the drivers’ action.’ In fact, 
the change to the one-daily-delivery of milk could have 
but little effect directly on the death-rate of children. 
The milk formerly delivered in the afternoon was from 
exactly the same milking as that delivered in the fore- 
noon: the only difference was that the driver carried a 
part or all of it around in his wagon all day instead of 
leaving it at the house in the morning. The morning’s 
deliveries are always, with the unimportant exception 
noted below, at least twenty-four and thirty-six hours old, 
having been drawn the morning of the day before and the 
evening of the second day before. Furthermore, in the 
poorer sections of the city, where home refrigerators are 
scarce, a large part of the milk has always been bought 
at groceries or depots conveniently located in nearly 
every block. In 1904 there were issued 2,424 milk licenses 
for such stores, against 2,516 for wagons. Both drivers 
and dealers state that almost their only afternoon cus- 
tomers were in the wealthier sections of the city, and the 
amount taken was small, being only such as the mistress 

1At the close of the first season the Health Commissioner’s statistics showed 
that the number of deaths of children under five years of age, during the three summer 
months (July, August, and September), was ten less than that of the preceding 
year, and at the close of the second season (1904) his figures for the same months 


showed a still further decrease of 388 deaths. The death-rate of children under five 
for the twelve months remained stationary the first year, and fell from 39.39 per 


1,000 living to 32.64 the second year, and the number of deaths in the three sum- 
mer months, which had been 30.4 per cent. of the year’s total in 1902, fell to 26.6 
per cent. of the smaller year’s total in 1904. 
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wanted for an unexpected guest or an extra function. 
On the whole, it appears that the afternoon delivery was 
a needless waste, imposed by the thoughtlessness of house- 
wives. The fifty hours saved each week to the drivers 
have not laid any hardship on the public. 

While not directly affecting the death-rate, the revolt 
of the drivers indirectly reduced it by awakening public 
conscience and bringing about reforms in the municipal 
health department. The Children’s Hospital Society at 
once created a Milk Commission, with physicians, bac- 
teriologists and representatives of the Women’s Club, 
established a laboratory, and by special arrangement 
sent out milk fourteen hours’ old in bottles to sick chil- 
dren of the congested districts and the hospitals. The 
Civic Federation employed the biological department of 
the University of Chicago to test some three hundred 
samples of milk from various sources. Their report 
reflected unfavorably upon the inspection of the Municipal 
Department of Health, and finally led in 1904 to the ap- 
pointment of an additional force of milk inspectors, in- 
cluding four country inspectors to visit farms; and all 
inspectors were instructed to pay special attention to the 
sanitary condition of dairies and utensils. In that year, 
for the first time, the department’s bacteriologist made a 
systematic examination of the city’s market milk. Con- 
siderable amounts of milk were condemned, nineteen 
milk pedlers’ premises were abolished, several hundred 
dealers were notified to place and keep their depots in 
sanitary condition. An ordinance was adopted requir- 
ing metal seals to cans, by means of which responsibility 
can be fixed on the shipper, the railway employee, or the 
dealer, resulting in a decrease of milk watering by 50 
per cent. The railroads were induced to furnish better 
facilities for handling. Coupled with a cool summer 


1 Report of Bacteriologist and Director of the Municipal Laboratory, 1904 (MS.). 
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in 1904 and the completion of sewer systems and the 
drainage canal, the death-rate of all ages declined some- 
what, and the death-rate of children declined still more, 
as stated above. On the whole, the stand taken by the 
milk-wagon drivers diverted attention from a false secur- 
ity on two deliveries of milk a day to the real source of 
danger,—an inadequate milk inspection. 


Earnings. 


The wages formerly earned were as indefinite as the 
hours. While the books of the team-owners, if examined, 
would throw no light on the former rates of pay per hour, 
they would show the earnings by the week or month. 
In lieu of such an examination the testimony of employ- 
ers and men has been found to agree remarkably in some 
lines and fairly well in others. Apparent disagreements 
are explained by the existence of exceptionally high or 
exceptionally low wages. The policy of the unions has 
been to establish a minimum rate of pay, and then to stipu- 
late that no employee receiving more than the scale shall 
suffer a reduction. Consequently, exceptionally high men, 
especially in those lines where commissions are paid, 
have not gained an increase in weekly earnings, though 
the reduction in hours has increased their hourly rates; 
while the lowest paid positions have been substantially 
increased by the week and amazingly increased by the 
hour. Looking at the position of the average teamster 
without special abilities or disabilities, it may be said that 
for 70 to 100 hours’ work his earnings before organi- 
zation were $8 to $12 a week. Some grocery drivers, 
garbage collectors, beer wagon-helpers, and many boys 
got as little as $4.50 and $6, while men on commission 
got as much as $25 or $30; but the prevailing testimony 
sets the bulk of the earnings at $9. Since organization 
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the minimum rates per week have been raised, so that they 
range from $10 for retail grocery drivers to $18 for a 
three-horse coal team-driver, the standard towards which 
all seem to be aiming being $15 a week of six days, and 
the rate that the largest number have reached being some- 
what less. The advances made for helpers are relatively 
greater than those for drivers, bringing the two closer to- 
gether, both on a higher level. 

While these increases are large, they nearly always 
exaggerate the increased labor cost to the employers. 
Often the highest paid men were not affected, and the 
better paid men were already close to the new minimum. 
In some lines, like department stores and railway express, 
only one company was paying the extremely low rates, 
and that usually to boys. In other lines this proportion 
was larger. The boys have been discharged, and men 
have taken their places; and their greater efficiency some- 
what offsets the apparent increase in pay. Furthermore, 
from the teamster’s standpoint the reduction in hours, 
which has so enormously increased his hourly rate, has 
often been in the hours uselessly spent in waiting or doing 
uneconomical work in order to be on hand when wanted. 
Such wasted hours the employer did not count, and their 
reduction does not increase proportionately his hourly 
cost, because now he keeps the teamster busy every minute 
while on duty. Consequently, the team-owner’s increased 
labor cost is not to be measured by the teamster’s ex- 
traordinary gain by the hour, as would naturally be sup- 
posed, but rather by his more moderate gain by the week. 


Commissions. 


In several lines the teamster is more than a driver: 
he is a solicitor or order clerk; and he can build up or break 
down his employer’s business. In some cases the com- 
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panies have regular solicitors, who are not drivers; but 
even then the driver must be relied upon to “hold his 
trade.” This takes an extreme form in the laundry busi- 
ness, where in a union of 700 members there are 200 
drivers, known as “commission men,” who own each 
a horse and wagon and “control their trade.” Some of 
these men have agencies at hotels, news-stands, and 
so on, where orders may be left. They can transfer 
their business from one laundry to another, and their 
commission is 40 per cent. At such rates the most 
successful driver makes as much as $100 a week. Nat- 
urally, the laundrymen objected to this power of trans- 
ferring business, and they began‘to require contracts pre- 
venting a man on leaving their employment from going into 
the laundry business for two years thereafter. The courts 
refused to sustain such contracts, but afterwards, when they 
were modified so as to limit their operation to a designated 
territory, they were sustained. The union met the policy 
of the laundrymen by a clause in their agreements stipu- 
lating that drivers owning their own wagon, and known 
as “commission men,” should receive not less than 40 
per cent. of the gross amount of work, and that “no driver 
shall be requested to sign any contract conflicting with 
this agreement.”’ Evidently, a union of solicitors owning 
their places of business, protecting their commissions, 
and maintaining their power to throw business from 
one employer to another, partakes more of the nature of 
a merchants’ guild than a labor union. In the case of 
laundry drivers not owning their wagons the union agree- 
ment provides a minimum salary of $15 a week, which 
is an advance of something like 50 per cent. on their 
former wages. In addition, many of them get a commis- 
sion on business beyond a certain amount. The rule of 
@ minimum salary holds for drivers in all other lines where 
commissions are paid, the laundrymen owning their 
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wagons being the only class paid solely by commissions 
without a minimum guaranty. 

In the case of the bakery drivers the guaranty is $14 
a week, which would be useful only in the out-districts 
where business is light, but where the union does not yet 
control. The valuable advances are in the rates of com- 
mission, and these apply to the large bakeries supplying 
the down-town district. Here the minimum of $14 is 
significant, not as a true minimum, but as a basis on which 
to compute the commissions. For example, the best pay- 
ing company in the city, which formerly paid $14 a week 
and 6 per cent. on sales above $250, now pays $14 a week 
and 14 per cent. on business up to $150, 3 per cent. on the 
excess to $250, and 7 per cent. on the excess above $250. 
Consequently, a driver, who formerly received $17, on a 
week’s business of $300 now gets $22.75. The larger his 
business, the larger has been the rate of increase in his 
earnings, a few getting as much as $40 a week, and none 
less than $16. 

The commission scheme of the beer-drivers is suggestive. 
The bottle-beer driver, more than the keg-beer driver, 
is expected to “hold his trade.” In both cases the com- 
mission is paid, not on the sales, but on the “empties” 
returned; and in both cases the commission has always 
been looked upon as spending-money. The bottle-beer 
driver joins many lodges to which bar-tenders belong. 
He seldom sees the saloon proprietor, for his visits are 
made early in the morning. His persuasiveness is ex- 
erted on the bar-tender. To prevent him from transfer- 
ring his trade from one brewery to another, the brewers 
have a strong association and an agreement not to take 
another brewer’s driver. The agreement is enforced by 
a clearing-house, organized as follows. The driver does 
not get all of the “empties.’”” Many of them are thrown 
in the alleys and back yards, and come into the hands of 
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junk-dealers. These sell them to the clearing-house of 
the brewers’ association. The brewer who does not abide 
by the rules of the association cannot get back his junk 
bottles through the clearing-house until his fine is paid. 
This is one of the means that hold the brewers together 
in fixing prices and resisting organized labor. Lacking 
such a clearing-house, the laundrymen have not been able 
as effectively to resist the “commission men.” 

The keg-beer driver gets his salary of $80 a month 
and 4 cents additional on empty kegs returned. Before 
organization his salary was $60 to $80, and his commission 
was 8 cents, but out of this he paid his helper $20 to $35 
a month. Now the helper gets $55 a month paid by the 
brewer, and the driver tries to keep his commission through 
a clause in the agreement providing that “pedlers, 
helpers, and extra drivers shall not be required to spend 
any money with customers on their routes, and their 
not spending any money shall not be cause for any com- 
plaint or discharge.” Under this arrangement the major- 
ity “take home” more than their salary, and the best men 
with the best routes are said to earn, net, as much as 
$30 or $35 a week. 

The milk-wagon driver’s commission is computed on the 
basis of “1 cent to the point,” a point being the unit 
of each article sold, as a quart of milk, a half-pint of 
cream, or a pound of butter. This figures out about 
14 per cent. on sales; but he is usually paid a minimum 
of $60 a month, if his sales do not yield so much, and 
one-half cent a point on sales above the amount necessary 
to compute the minimum at 1 cent. The best man 
earns $100, and the majority in the service of the “big 
firms” earn $65. The commission is optional, and very 
few of the small dealers pay it. The union demands for 
1905 would make it compulsory, would raise it to 14 cent, 
and would for the first time establish a minimum wage 
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of $17.50 per week instead of the fluctuating minima, 
ranging from $45 paid by the small dealer to $60 paid by 
the large dealer. 

The commission system fades into the graded salary 
system in the case of the yeast-wagon drivers (belonging 
to the bakery drivers’ local). The union has changed the 
grading and promotions from the basis of individual bar- 
gaining to the basis of seniority, the driver beginning at 
$15 and advancing $1 at the end of the first year, and then 
$1 at two-year intervals, until at the end of the seventh 
year he reaches $19. Since the starting-point was for- 
merly $12, and seniority was counted back for those in the 
service at the time when the change was made, some of the 
best men received no advance, while others long in the 
service, but not hitherto preferred by employers, were 
advanced at once from $12 a week to $18 and $19. 

In the case of the grocery and market drivers the range 
of wages was formerly extreme, since experienced men 
were rare and unsuitable men abundant. The best com- 
manded $25 or $30 a week, and the poorest $5 a week. 
The union did not attempt to grade all the men according 
to seniority, but contented itself with grading the order 
clerks, or “those controlling their own trade,” in three 
classes of $12, $13, and $14 for the first three six-month 
periods, and leaving further promotions to the employer. 
For other classes of drivers they simply raised the mini- 
mum from, say, $11 a week in the wholesale trade to 
$15, and from $5 a week for retail drivers to $10. 

The same distinction appears among the railway ex- 
press drivers. The union grades the “conductor” on 
a double wagon, who is a solicitor as well as the responsi- 
ble man under bonds, at $62.50 the first three months, 
$67.50 after three months, and $70 after six months, 
but fixes a flat rate for the driver. Apart from these three 
grades, promotions to higher pay are at the discretion of 
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the six companies, among whom competition is keen and 
the best solicitors eagerly sought. 

In these cases we can see the transition to the ordinary 
teamster, who does not “control his trade.” This is the 
situation with the great bulk of teaming, such as that of 
the truck driver, coal teamster, building-material driver, 
and so on. In general, wherever the commission or pre- 
mium system on sales is possible, the union prefers it, 
and even requires it; but, where the commission cannot 
be definitely measured because the traffic is miscella- 
neous, the union tries to substitute grading according to 
seniority. And, finally, where the teamster is only a 
driver, and not a solicitor, the union establishes simply 
a flat minimum. There is one exception to the last. state- 
ment. This is loading, unloading, and hauling common 
brick from the cars to the building, employing about 
200 men in a union of 700. The price formerly was 36 
cents per 1,000, raised by agreement with the union to 
40 cents, at which the driver earns $3 to $4 a day, com- 
pared with a day rate of $2.25 in the same local union. 
With this exception the ordinary driver in the different 
locals is paid by the week or month. 

Besides wages and hours the unions have secured relief 
from exactions which the members consider important. 
The department store drivers and the livery drivers no 
longer purchase their uniforms at company prices. The 
expense of securing bonds required of many classes of 
teamsters, amounting to $5 a year, is now borne by 
the employer. The grocery and market wagon drivers 
are no longer responsible for goods stolen off their wagons 
or goods spoiled by kerosene; and they, as well as the de- 
partment store and other classes of retail delivery drivers, 
are protected against losses for which they are not re- 
sponsible on C. O. D. packages and on goods returned. 
The agreements in all cases contain an arbitration clause 
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whereby an umpire decides if employer and employee 
cannot agree. 


Strikes. 


The experience of the unions has led to a decided change 
in the matter of strikes. Sympathetic strikes seem to 
have been eliminated during the past two years, except 
where a sister local of teamsters was involved. As far as 
other industries are concerned, the teamsters have en- 
deavored to adopt the let-alone policy of the railway 
brotherhoods; although, within the past few weeks, they 
have listened to the appeals of the garment workers and 
violated this policy as well as their agreements. All of 
their agreements require work to be continued pending 
arbitration.’ A vote to strike must be taken on paper 
ballots, and must have a two-thirds’ majority of the local. 
It must then go to the Joint Executive Council. If ap- 
proved, it is referred to the General Executive Board of the 
international organization. That body is prohibited from 
approving “unless there is sufficient funds on hand in the 
International Union to pay strike benefits” of $5 a week. 


1The truck-drivers, like others, issue a card to their stewards, as follows:— 
“Apviczs To Srewarps. 

**1, Become acquainted with the laws of the I. B. of T. and of your Local 
Union. 

**2, Become acquainted with the agreement of your Local and the Employers’. 

**8. Examine the Due Books of every member working in the barn in which 
you are Steward no later than the 10th of each month. 

**4, When a new man is employed, ask him for his Due Book. If he is not a 
member of Local 705, or he is three months in arrears (and a member of Local 
705 in good standing can be had), object to him going to work. 

**5. When a member has a complaint, he must report it to the Steward, whose 
duty it is to take the member to the employer, hear both sides of the case, and, 
if the employer is right, tell the member so. If he is not satisfied, send him to the 
officials of the Local. If the employer refuses to comply with the Steward’s de- 
cision, notify the officials at once. 

**6. Stewards must not call a strike unless authorized by the Local through its 
officers. 

“*7, Stewards should use their influence to prevent a strike until the officers 
have had a chance to adjust the difference. 

“*8. Stewards should attend as many meetings as they possibly can.” 
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If it decides to sustain the local, it sends a representative to 
take charge of the negotiations, and to order a strike, if 
he deems it advisable. A local striking without such 
approval receives no support. 

The controlling influence of the International is strength- 
ened by the system of finance. Out of the local dues of 
50 cents a month, 15 cents are paid to the International 
treasury, whose funds are said to be large (no figures are 
published). The locals have moderate treasuries, mainly 
for insurance benefits, and the International is expected, 
after the first week, to support the strikes it approves. 
Nearly all of the locals pay death benefits of $100, adding 
$10 for flowers. The coal teamsters tried sick benefits 
for a while, but stopped the experiment because “too 
many got sick.” 

The initiation fees of several locals are $5.25; but the 
coal, truck, ice, van, railway express and a few other locals 
have advanced the fee to $15. For a time the Truck 
Drivers placed theirs at $25, but afterwards reduced it 
to $15, which seems to be the figure towards which all 
are tending. Usually, the fee is paid in instalments over 
five or six weeks after the novitiate has gone to work. 
Certain ice companies “check off” the fee from wages, 
and pay it over to the union treasury; but this practice 
is an exception. 


The “Closed and Open Stable.’’ 


There is a wide diversity among the agreements respect- 
ing the employment of union members. Some of them, 
like those of the railway express drivers and department 
store drivers, simply say, “There shall be no discrimina- 
tion against union drivers.” The majority are similar 
to the Truck Drivers’ agreement, which reads, “Party 
of the first part agrees to employ members of the Truck 
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Drivers’ Union, Local 705, when in their power to do so.” 
The Furniture Drivers’ agreement formerly read as fol- 
lows: “Party of the first part agrees to employ members 
of the Furniture Drivers’ and Helpers’ Local No. 722, 
or those who will make application within twelve hours 
after receiving employment and become a member at 
the next regular meeting of the organization. In hir- 
ing men, the union men to have the preference.” This 
is also the form of several other agreements, such as that 
of the Grocery and Market Wagon Drivers. It amounted 
to an open-shop agreement, and, because advantage had 
been taken of it to weaken the union, the Furniture Drivers’ 
Local went on strike at its termination in October, 1904, 
to secure a closed-shop agreement. A compromise was 
finally made, and this clause was changed to read: “There 
shall be no discrimination against union drivers or helpers. 
In hiring men, party of the first part agrees to give prefer- 
ence to members of Local 722.” In practice this new 
agreement makes the union headquarters the employ- 
ment office of the Wholesale Furniture Dealers. 

The Commission Team Owners agree likewise “to em- 
ploy none but members of Commission Drivers’ Union, 
Local No. 3, in good standing and carrying the regular 
working card of the organization, if such drivers can be 
supplied by the business agent of Local No. 3, or compe- 
tent men who are willing to become members of said 
Local No. 3.” Besides that of the coal teamsters, al- 
ready cited, the Van Teamsters’ agreement is strictly 
closed shop, as follows: “Party of the first part agrees to 
employ none but members of the Van Teamsters and 
Helpers Union, Local 711, I. B. of T., in good standing 
and carrying the regular working card of the organiza- 
tion.” 

Whatever the form of these agreements, they operate 
to give members of the unions steady employment as 
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against the introduction of outsiders. Yet, except in the 
two or three strictly closed-shop agreements, the team- 
owners say that they can employ any man they see fit, 
whether union member or not, provided they pay the 
scale and he joins the union. They discharge him, how- 
ever, if the union brings charges against him and does not 
admit him. The high scale of wages makes it to their 
interest to employ experienced men, who know the depots 
and routes. Hence, in the case of the team-owners’ asso- 
ciations, the open-shop question has never come up. In 
others it causes friction and sometimes strikes, This is 
especially true of the laundry business, where the only 
prolonged strike, which now has lasted since June, 1904, 
turns on the clause of the former agreement, conceding 
to the laundrymen the right to hire non-members. In 
some cases the union cannot furnish members when called 
upon, notably the Ice Wagon Drivers and Helpers, more 
than one-half of whose members leave the city during the 
winter. On this account they take in some 300 new mem- 
bers each season in a total membership of 1,800. Their 
agreement reads: “ We concede the employer the right to 
hire all Ice Wagon Drivers and Helpers, providing he 
notifies the officials of the Iee Wagon Drivers’ and Helpers’ 
Local Union No. 2 within twelve hours after employing 
said Drivers and Helpers; and, if there are any charges 
against said Driver and Helper, the employer on ‘his 
part agrees to discharge said driver or helper within twelve 
hours after receiving notice from the officials of the Ice 
Wagon Drivers’ and Helpers’ Local Union No. 2. In 
hiring men, the union men to have preference.” The 
above twelve-hour clause is found in most of the open- 
shop agreements. 

In these and all other cases more reliance is placed on 
the daily attitude of the employers and their representa- 
tives than on the wording of the agreements. The unions 
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stand ready to strike on evidence of persistent discrimi- 
nation, by which is sometimes meant the employment of 
non-members when members are unemployed. The em- 
ployers on their side, with the exceptions mentioned, prac- 
tise conciliation, and realize that, if they kept non-union 
men in their employment, they could destroy the unions. 
Furthermore, the teamster’s occupation is more exposed 
than that of any other craftsman. Each driver is an es- 
tablishment of himself. In the crowded streets, with 
30,000 teamsters organized, there is not much room for 
the unorganized. Actual or expected violence is looked 
upon by employers and teamsters as a matter of course. 
Blockades and obstruction, more than violence, are 
effective, and all union drivers are expected to do what the 
truck-drivers explicitly command in their by-laws: “ All 
members of this local shall at all times while on duty wear 
his union button in plain sight, so it can be seen by any 
one. Any member failing to do so shall be subject to a 
fine of not less than $1 for each offence.” 

It will thus be seen that the agreements, whether 
“closed shop” or “open shop” in form, are “union shop”’ 
in practice. On the other hand, the reciprocal feature of 
the coal teamsters’ provisional agreement, which forbade 
union drivers to work for employers not members of the 
team owners’ association, has been eliminated. In its 
place the following was substituted: “The organization 
agrees on its part to do all in its power to further the inter- 
ests of said Association.’’ The Commission Drivers 
made the same agreement with the Commission Team 
Owners’ Association. The Van Teamsters and Truck 
Drivers agree, not to further the interests of the associa- 
tions of team-owners, but simply to “further the inter- 
ests of their employer.” These peculiar clauses do not 
mean that the drivers will work only for members of those 
associations, since there are drivers working for non- 
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members. They simply mean that the drivers will not 


- work for non-members on terms more favorable than those 


granted to members. The object is not that of an exclu- 
sive agreement, but that of equalizing competitive con- 
ditions. One result undoubtedly is to strengthen the 
team-owners’ associations, and to enable them better to 
maintain their official scales of cartage. Prior to the or- 
ganization of the unions, the owners’ associations were 
weak and ineffective. Their official scales were cut by 
destructive competition. Now they include nearly all 
the team-owners, who seek the cover of the association for 
protection against the union. The prices for cartage have 
in most cases been raised, but it is impossible to know 
how much. The official cartage scales have been advanced 
20 to 40 per cent., but this is not decisive; for they were 
not enforced, whereas the present scales are fairly well 
enforced. The double wagon, which the truck-owners’ 
scale formerly set at $24 a week with driver, and which 
was actually hired by the merchant at $22 to $26, is now 
hired at a minimum of $31. The single wagon has ad- 
vanced from a nominal rate of $18 and an actual one of 
$15 or $20 to an official $22 a week. The carriage to a 
cemetery, for which $5 was formerly charged, now costs 
$7. The official scale of the Commission Team Owners 
was always charged like a uniform freight rate by the 
commission dealer to the shipper, even when less than 
that scale was paid by the dealer to the team-owner. In 
this case the new scale was made by agreement between 
the team-owners and the dealers, and raised the cartage 
charges 10 to 100 per cent., the average on the bulk of 
the business being about 30 per cent. 

This scale and all others are placed at such figures that 
the team-owner, whether member or non-member, who 
pays the union scale of wages, cannot make a profit if he 
cuts the scale of cartage. The scale cannot be exorbitant 
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compared with the wages, since merchants and manu- 
facturers have the option of hiring their teamsters directly 
for the same wages and hours and running their own 
stables; and many of them do so, while others prefer to 
sell their horses and wagons, and let out their teaming 
to contractors at the official scale. It must be remem- 
bered that a teaming contractor assumes the liabilities 
of a common carrier, and a single accident to his cargo or 
a pedestrian may wipe off the profits of a year or even 
his entire capital. In the former period of reckless com- 
petition no margin was allowed for insurance against 
such catastrophes, and the wholesale merchant, who now 
pays the increased cartage to a teaming contractor, pays 
for the assumption of a risk that formerly cost him noth- 
ing, and is usually overlooked when he does his own truck- 
ing until the accident occurs. 

In the case of fares and charges where the general public 
is concerned, such as those for cabs, express, and furni- 
ture moving, the maximum scale is usually fixed by munic- 
ipal ordinance; and the changed conditions simply mean 
that the legal prices are charged, whereas formerly they 
were undercut. In the case of the charge of Parmelee 
(the railway baggage express) of 50 cents on trunks from 
stations, there has been no increase, since that was fixed 
by agreement with the railway companies. Other ex- 
pressmen have advanced their 25-cent charges to 35 cents, 
and their 35-cent charges to 50 cents. The municipal 
ordinance which formerly fixed the hire of cabs at 25 
cents per passenger per mile now fixes it at 50 cents per 
trip per mile, whether one passenger or two. 

The economic basis which supports these official scales 
of cartage in competitive lines may be illustrated by 
the case of the furniture movers. The van teamsters 
reported at the barn not later than 4.30 a.m., and went 
home at night when their work was finished. The em- 
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ployer, not paying them for overtime, and being at liberty 
to keep them as late at night as he pleased without extra 
cost, often figured on doing a cheap job if the customer 
would delay the beginning until late in the afternoon and 
finishing late at night. His labor cost for such a job was 
practically nothing, and hence there was no bottom to 
prices. One team-owner could not tell how low his com- 
petitors would be willing to go, neither could he tell how 
low he himself could afford to go. Even his horses, 
skeletonized by overtime, did not set a certain minimum. 
On two or three occasions the owners had attempted to 
form an association and to agree on a minimum scale of 
charges; but their agreements were always broken by 
the temptation so easily offered to get the teamster’s 
work for nothing, and to give the customer the benefit 
of the exploitation. When the teamsters organized and 
reduced their indefinite hours of 90 or more to a definite 
60 a week, with 25 cents an hour for overtime, then the 
employer could see a solid foundation on which to main- 
tain the prices agreed upon. The result has been that 
the unscrupulous team-owner, who beat his competitors 
by cheating and overworking his teamsters, has not been 
able to continue in business as such; and the other class 
of owners, who regretted, but could not remedy what 
some of them now describe as the “actual slavery” of 
the teamster, are more prosperous than ever before. 
Their horses and equipment are better cared for and their 
services to the public better performed. True, also, the 
“public” pays higher charges for cartage than before, 
but the complaint from that source has partly subsided. 
In view of the facts, their grievance is like that of the 
Roman populace when the gladiatorial combats were 
stopped. 

The one-team owner who drives his wagon has a peculiar 
and dubious place in this business. He is the connecting 
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link, as it were, between the ancient guild and the modern 
organizations of employers and workmen on class lines. 
He is eligible either to the teamsters’ union or the team- 
owners’ association. As a member of the owners’ associa- 
tion, he is expected to observe the scale of cartage, and, as 
a member of the union, the owners ask that he be made 
to observe that scale. The policy of the unions on this 
point is to have less and less to do with regulating prices, 
and therefore to leave the one-team owner free to do as 
he pleases, unless he employs a helper. Of course, he needs 
a button or a card in order to travel uninterrupted, and 
this induces him to join one of the associations. If he 
joins the truck-owners, he gets an association button which 
the teamsters recognize. If he is an ice wagon-driver, he 
requires a helper, and so is not eligible to the union; but 
he is given a card certifying that he employs a union helper, 
and is “entitled to all courtesies and respect of members 
of the I. B. of T.” One of the locals, the Express Drivers, 
is composed solely of these one-team owners. Their 
charges are regulated by municipal ordinance on work done 
by the trip. A wagon and driver are hired by the week 
at $24. They can work as many hours a day as they please, 
since each is his own “employer.” 

The interests of these small proprietors lead them into 
a field foreign to that of the ordinary labor union, as may 
be seen in the legal activities of the Hack, Coupé, and 
Cab Drivers. Since 1896 this local has expended $7,000 
in securing certain rights of common carriers. Formerly 
abutting property-owners, including the railway compa- 
nies, leased the right to stand on the street in front of their 
property; and the revenues of hotels from this seizure of 
the public highway amounted to $50 or $60, and in one 
case $200, a month. The cab-drivers won a suit in the 
criminal court,’ and another in the Supreme Court of 
1 City of Chicago v. Wilson, Chicago Legal News, August 16, 1902. 
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Tilinois;* and now any driver can stand at any place on 
the streets designated by police authorities. Next they 
contested the right to solicit passengers inside the depots 
and to stand on the line designated by the railroad au- 
thorities for Parmelee’s drivers. A railroad company 
secured an injunction in the United States Circuit Court, 
and the union carried it to the Circuit Court of Appeals,” 
and then to the United States Supreme Court, whence a 
decision is now awaited. 

An interesting outcome of the change from indefinite 
to definite hours and wages, as well as the separation of 
classes, has been the breakdown of the “fatherly feeling” 
which some of the team-owners say they formerly had for 
some of their teamsters. They learned to feel an interest 
in the men who had been in their service for many years, 
and to share their sorrows and joys. Though such a 
man was unfitted for other branches of work, he was sat- 
isfactory in his old position, if he would accept a lower 
rate of pay, and make himself generally useful. Or the 
owner employed a boy at $1 a day out of regard for his 
widowed mother. Now the union comes between the 
owner and his teamster. It compels the owner to advance 
his pay by $3 or $6 a week to a minimum rate. It re- 
quires a higher rate for that overtime in which the teamster 
had shown his general usefulness. The teamster takes 
his orders from the union, and becomes a party to the 
coercion. Estrangement follows. The owner cannot af- 
ford to keep the man or boy at the higher rates of pay. 
He must have vigorous young men. He has discharged 
the boys. A large manufacturer has cut off the two 
weeks’ vacation on full pay which he formerly gave to 
his teamsters. The bargain has lost its indefinite, easy, 
fatherly relation of “give-and-take,” and has become a 
close calculation. 


1 Pennsylvania R.R. v. City of Chicago, 181 Ill. 289. 
2 Donovan et al. v. The Pennsylvania Co., 116 Fed. 907, 120 Fed. 215 (1903). 
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A similar estrangement occcurs between the team- 
owner and his customers, “the public.” The merchant or 
manufacturer formerly was willing to let the truck-owner 
send an old man or a boy with the team, which he got for 
a dollar or two less by the week on that account. The 
small team-owner, with inferior equipment, formerly 
secured trade by making concessions in price. Now he 
must have just as good a team, just as large a wagon, or 
just as attractive a van, as his wealthy competitor in order 
to get the trade. The public has lost its desire to help out 
the poor team-owner. Its friendly feeling, like the fatherly 
feeling of the team-owner, disappears when no longer paid 
for. Thus has the cash nexus of unionism uncovered and 
dislodged a certain amount of unconscious hypocrisy. 

Naturally, at first, the team-owners were at sea in deal- 
ing with the new situation. Having lost the personal 
control of their teamsters, it seemed to them that they 
must control the organization that had come between 
them. But these organizations in turn seemed to be 
simply the union leaders and officers. Consequently, an 
era of corruption was ushered in; and the employers turned 
over their funds to Driscoll, a “labor expert,” but not a 
team-owner, who knew how to handle the leaders. This 
continued, as described above, until the unions had time 
to learn self-government and depose the leaders who 
assumed to sell and deliver them. They also took from 
the business agents their vote, though not their seat, in 
the joint teamsters’ council. The team-owners then per- 
force changed their policy. They deposed Driscoll, and 
elected plain business men, team-owners like them- 
selves. The policy of these men is what they describe 
as “fair dealing.” They try to remedy every grievance, 
open and aboveboard, on its merits. They realize that 
the team-owner who, by a corrupt bargain with the union 
agent, is not compelled to remedy the grievance of his 
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teamster, thereby has an advantage over his competitors. 
Equal treatment is as necessary to preserve the team- 
owners’ association as it is to preserve the teamsters’ 
union. In this way they cultivate what they call a 
“friendly feeling” with the teamsters in place of the former 
paternal feeling. 

This new kind of friendly feeling, while severe on indi- 
viduals here and there, accords with the teamster’s view 
of himself. From what has already been said of his work 
and wages, it follows that he is more than the mere un- 
skilled laborer, so generally assumed. He is sometimes a 
travelling salesman and at least a travelling representa- 
tive. Even the ordinary teamster looks upon his occu- 
pation as a craft, and the object of his union is to have it 
recognized as such. He, like the salesman, is really a man 
of the world,—comes in contact with many classes of people 
and learns to deal with men as well as handle material. 
His work is a constant adaptation of means to ends in 
a struggle for business, without the aid of a foreman to do 
his thinking. He must know the depots, the streets, and 
the best routes. He is intrusted with his employer’s 
property and his employer’s obligations as a common 
carrier, both for goods hauled and pedestrians injured. 
He often requires special attributes of carefulness and 
promptness. The van teamster cites with professional 
pride the expensive furniture moved from a fashionable 
dwelling without a scratch. The commission team-driver 
feels his responsibility for perishable goods and for prompt 
and careful handling. The garbage collector calls him- 
self the sanitary teamster. The helpers of the machinery 
and safe-moving teamsters are millwrights. 

Now the efforts of the teamsters to have these quali- 
ties recognized as distinguishing a craft, and not common 
to the mere laborer, are seen in some of their policies. 
First is the enforcement, as far as possible, of weekly 
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salaries instead of payment by the load or laying a man 
off when work is interrupted. This policy leads the 
employer to “bunch” his work better, and to keep a man 
steadily employed in place of letting him “hang around,” 
waiting for work. Of course, trade in some lines is sea- 
sonal; and allowance for this is made by classifying em- 
ployees as “steady men” and “extra drivers and helpers.” 
The latter in some cases are paid by the hour; the livery 
“tripper,” by 25 per cent. of the liveryman’s charge. They 
are considered as serving a kind of apprenticeship, while 
for the “steady men”’ in slack times the old employee is to 
have the preference, being the last laid off and the first taken 
on. The closed-shop policy, also, is justified as the protec- 
tion of their craft against the “farmer” or the “hobo,”’ who 
can drive a wagon, but is not a teamster. As long, too, 
as the minimum wage can be maintained, the team-owner 
is not inclined to employ these inexperienced and less 
reliable drivers. That the hope of the teamster to make 
his calling a craft is being realized is borne out by the wit- 
ness of team-owners, who speak sometimes with enthusi- 
asm of the superior character of the men who have come 
to the front. The “bums” are gradually weeded out by 
the employers themselves. Men of integrity and self- 
respect secure the offices, and the worldly wisdom of the 
teamster makes him amenable to reason and fair dealing. 
He harbors no resentment on account of his former treat- 
ment, for he acknowledges that the team-owners were 
themselves victims of destructive competition. 

Yet the employers do not feel that their sailing is smooth 
or the future certain. The former defeated corruptionist 
and a few adroit employers, still seeking to “tie up” a com- 
petitor in business, are able. to foment occasional petty 
strikes and violations of agreements. Equally serious are 
the enormous advances in wages and the self-confident 
demands of the unions for more and still more, and most 
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serious of all is the prospect of sympathetic strikes on 
behalf of other unions unable to win on their own account. 
It is evident that employers are understanding each other 
better, and are preparing for united action. Many of 
them consider the teamster as the keystone of Chicago 
unionism. The freight tunnel, now completed under all 
the down-town streets, is expected to free them from 
an event like the freight-handlers’ strike. But prediction 
would be vain. 

J. R. Commons. 
UNIVERSITY OF Wisconsin. 











TRANSPORTATION IN THE ANTE-BELLUM 
SOUTH: AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS.’ 


Ever since the resort to tobacco culture at Jamestown 
and to rice in Carolina, the South has been mainly a group 
of staple-producing areas, requiring means of exporting 
their products and seeking the greater part of their mis- 
cellaneous supplies from beyond their own limits. The 
principal transportation problem has always been that of 
sending the staples to markets abroad, and obtaining food 
supplies and manufactures whencesoever they might best 
be secured. The specific problems differed somewhat in 
the various localities and periods, and certain other con- 
siderations had at times some degree of importance; but 
the predominating and fundamental purpose remained 
ever the same. Feeling little desire to possess a carrying 
trade, and leaving to outside agents the external com- 
merce between its own ports and the rest of the world, 
the South was chiefly concerned in developing a system 
of internal transportation and commerce, by providing 
communication between the several staple areas and their 
gateways. 

When fully developed in its staple system of the ante- 
bellum period, the South comprised the following great 
economic provinces, more or less distinguished by their 
staples and their natural facilities for transportation :— 

1. Lowland and Piedmont Virginia: a tobacco region, 
gradually encroached upon by the cereals. The trans- 
portation problem was simply that of getting products to 


1 This article is intended as an introduction to one or more monographs now 
in course of preparation. The sources of information which have been used are 
principally paper files, railroad reports, and other pamphlets, and manuscript 
documents. The research is materially aided by a grant of funds from the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. 
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the navigable rivers and the great Chesapeake. Most of 
Maryland was an annex to this province, and the Albe- 
marle district in North Carolina was a sub-province trib- 
utary to it. 

2. The Charleston-Savannah coast district, with a mul- 
titude of shallow waterways to transport the crops of rice 
and sea-island cotton to the deep-water harbors at Charles- 
ton, Beaufort, Savannah, and Brunswick. This alluvial 
area, was fertile and prosperous from early times; but its 
people were not content with their narrow bounds, and 
sought energetically in the later period a means to over- 
throw the obstacle of the pine barrens which shut them in. 

3. The Eastern Cotton Belt, stretching from the south- 
ern edge of Virginia to central Alabama. This province 
was mainly confined to the Piedmont region, a country 
of many hills and rapid streams. Its outer edge could be 
reached by navigation upon a few of the larger rivers, but 
easy natural means of transportation within the belt itself 
were wholly lacking. The problem was to send cotton 
to the coast and to get supplies from across the pine bar- 
rens, on the one hand, or the mountains, on the other. 
The first system was that of using as main stems the rivers 
which crossed the barrens, and supplementing them with 
a network of country roads radiating from the heads of 
navigation. As regards intercourse with the North-west, 
the resort was either to caravans across the mountains or to 
the circuitous water route of the Mississippi, the Gulf, the 
Atlantic, and the Carolina and Georgia Rivers. The east- 
ern cotton belt confronted by far the most difficult trans- 
portation problem in the South; and not only the local 
planters, but all the world of commerce, were much con- 
cerned in its solution. 

4, The Western Cotton Belt, reaching from Alabama 
to Texas and sweeping as far north along the Mississippi 
bottoms as the southern edge of Kentucky, was quite 
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similar to the eastern belt in its all-important product of 
short-staple cotton; but it was in contrast in point of 
transportation advantages, for its great reaches of navi- 
gable stream extended to nearly every district where the 
best cotton lands were located. The planters had only to 
haul their cotton to the river, tumble it over the cliff, and 
let it await the coming of a boat bound for Mobile or New 
Orleans. The building of artificial avenues was a later 
and less pressing need than in the eastern cotton belt. 
The sugar district of southern Louisiana was a part of this 
province. 

5. The region of Kentucky and middle Tennessee, with 
its products of tobacco, live stock, and grain, had a water 
outlet by way of the Ohio or the Cumberland and the Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans; but it needed an equipment of 
direct routes to the Atlantic seaboard and to the eastern 
cotton belt, as well as a local system to supplement the 
rivers. 

6. The Tennessee-Shenandoah range of connecting val- 
leys, with their fertile limestone soil, producing much the 
same commodities as the great basin to the north-west, but 
deprived of their natural advantage of vicinity to the staple 
belts by the forbidding Blue Ridge, until at length, after 
many plans and efforts, the mountains were pierced, and 
a system of railways brought the great wave of prosper- 
ity which had so long been awaited. 

7. The peninsula of Florida, afflicted with a barren soil, 
and leading nowhither, is negligible as a part of the eco- 
nomic South. It is more to be noted, perhaps, as an 
obstacle in the coasting trade than as an economic prov- 
ince. 

These several provinces in some cases shaded into one 
another ; but, as a rule, they were separated by pronounced 
obstacles, among which the most important were the belt 
of pine barrens, and the Blue Ridge and the Cumberland 
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Mountains. The pine barrens were a stretch of sandy, in- 
fertile, pine-grown country, intervening between the coast 
and the cotton belt throughout most of the latter’s ex- 
tent. The population in the barrens was sparse and self- 
sufficing, producing no staple for export, and making little 
effective demand for articles from without. The trans- 
portation problem was not that of putting the region itself 
into communication with the rest of the world, but that 
of crossing the barrier and connecting the coast with the 
inland cotton areas. The obvious method in the railway 
period was to build a single trunk line from each seaport 
across the barrens, and then to lay out a system of radi- 
ating lines in the cotton belt which would gather freight 
and serve as feeders to the main stem. With the com- 
pletion of the main stem, remunerative business began, 
and the extension of the road was then a matter of com- 
parative ease. 

The Blue Ridge and Cumberland Mountains, running 
in great parallel ridges from Pennsylvania to Alabama, 
sharply divided off the economic provinces in their neigh- 
borhood. The flanks of these ranges were turned by the 
Potomac and Tennessee Rivers; but the one was hardly 
navigable at all in the uplands, and the other was broken 
in two by the great obstruction at the Mussel Shoals in 
northern Alabama. And, even if these rivers had been 
more easily navigable, they would still have been inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the situation, for their courses 
lay in the wrong directions. What was most needed was 
direct routes connecting the grain and live stock produc- 
ing intramontane valleys, and the Ohio basin beyond, 
with the cotton belt which consumed much of this product 
of grain and live stock. And no one was content until 
that direct communication was at length established by 
the building of south-east and north-west railway systems. 
In other regions where there were no such conspicuous 
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barriers the factor of mere distance was of considerable 
importance in causing and directing a demand for trans- 
portation facilities. Social, political, and military needs, 
as well as economic considerations, required that these 
facilities, wherever established, should be of the greatest 
efficiency feasible. 

The lay of the land directed the currents of transporta- 
tion and commerce; for those currents, of course, followed 
the lines of least resistance. The provinces of the South 
demanded intercourse with one another, with England, 
Europe, and the West Indies, with Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New England, and with the great American 
North-west. The particular channels through which the 
volume of commerce should flow were chosen and devel- 
oped by the activity of the people under the general con- 
ditions of their environment. There was in some instances 
a choice of routes, but in no case was the range of alter- 
natives a wide one. Physical geography was imperative 
in dictating the routes; and, even after nature had appar- 
ently been conquered by the steam railway, it still con- 
tinued to play pranks with the fortunes of the cities along 
the routes. More was needed than a railroad and the sur- 
vey of town lots before a city would arise. And the land- 
lookers were frequently at fault in their efforts to found 
commercial cities. 

The strategic points, or centres of trade, as finally de- 
veloped; had always two features in common: (1) access. to 
the outside world; (2) a tributary area around or behind 
them. These trade centres in the South were of several 
classes. First, of course, there was an equipment of sea- 
ports. There were Baltimore, Norfolk, Wilmington, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans, and po- 
tentially Galveston, in the first rank, each with an ade- 
quate harbor, and each with an important hinterland. 
Inferior to these were Beaufort, {N.C., Beaufort, S.C., 
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Brunswick, Ga., St. Augustine and Pensacola, Fla., Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., which possessed good harbors, but were 
cut off from the great hinterland by the unrelieved pine 
barrens; and another group, comprising Georgetown, §.C., 
Darien, Ga., and Appalachicola, Fla., which possessed a 
river communication with the interior, but lacked harbor 
facilities. 

In the interior the principal group of trade centres, in 
the older parts of the South at least, were those located 
at the head of navigation, or “fall line,” on the larger 
rivers. To these points the planters and farmers brought 
their output for shipment, and there they procured their 
varied supplies. If the boats which carried the freight 
down stream could return against the current, they would 
fetch cargoes of manufactures, groceries, and salt to the 
merchants of the fall-line towns. And even if the river 
craft could not ascend the stream,—and this was generally 
the case before the days of steamboats,—the goods would 
be brought by pack train or by wagon to the point whence 
the staples had been shipped. It was a great convenience 
to the producer to be able to sell his crop and buy his 
goods in the same market. Thus the towns at the heads 
of navigation grew into marked importance as collecting 
points for produce and distributing points for supplies of 
all sorts. Some of the great planters, it is true, gave their 
business to factors at the seaports or even in England; 
but that practice was customary only among those planters 
who lived below the fall line. For the upland producers, 
before the coming of railroads, the transit of produce to 
the coast had to be broken at the nearest point where the 
freight could be transferred from wagon to boat; and this 
was generally at the head of the river navigation. These 
points where the rivers crossed the fall line were therefore 
strategic points which had access to the sea, and had each. 
a productive tributary area: the growth of commercial, 
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towns there was inevitable. On the Atlantic slope the 
fall-line towns were Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Rich- 
mond, Petersburg, Fayetteville, Columbia, Augusta, Mil- 
ledgeville, and Macon. On the rivers that flow to the 
Gulf were Columbus, Montgomery, Shreveport, Nashville, 
and Knoxville. 

In the case of mighty rivers flowing in their navigable 
course not only from, but through fertile districts, there 
was occasion for subsidiary towns along their courses. 
Where no one spot upon the river bank had any distinct 
advantage over any other, as, for example, on the Tom- 
bigbee, the tendency was hostile to towns. But upon the 
Mississippi and its branches the physiographic conditions 
favored Natchez, Vicksburg, Memphis, Louisville, and St. 
Louis in their commercial growth even more than if they 
had been at the fall lines of smaller streams. 

A fourth group of towns owed their origin to the pene- 
tration of the mountain barriers, and owed their growth 
to the development of the direct trade in food supplies. 
Thus by the building of railroads Atlanta became the gate- 
way to the eastern cotton belt from the North-west, and 
Chattanooga sprang up at an important crossing of the 
routes, and the trade of Nashville and Knoxville and 
Louisville and Cincinnati was much increased. 

Aside from physiography there were certain features of 
social economics which strongly influenced the development 
of transportation and commerce. 1. Population in the 
South was widely scattered, and nowhere in compact 
masses. Passenger traffic must therefore be relatively 
light. 2. In each great economic province nearly every 
locality was issuing the same sort of output; and there 
was little interchange of products between neighboring 
districts. No traffic of volume between way stations 
might therefore be expected. 3. But the demand for 
transportation of staples outward and supplies inward 
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was urgent, and offered opportunities for profit to com- 
mon carriers. The principal staples, however, were rela- 
tively light and precious, the producers had their teams 
at leisure in marketing season, and the rivers always kept 
flowing to the sea. That is to say, the planters could, if 
need arose, assert their independence of even the rail- 
roads, and thus could always keep the freight rates within 
bounds. 4. Another awkward feature for the common car- 
rier was the great rush of business in the marketing season 
and the lean months following in spring and summer. On 
the cotton railroads the whole year’s profits had to be 
gained practically between September and January. 

And there were still greater difficulties, affecting the 
building as well as the operation of canals, railroads, etc. 
5. The institution of slavery involved the investment of 
wealth in slave labor, and tended strongly against the 
presence of floating capital. The slave-trade, whether 
domestic or foreign, drained capital out of the districts 
where it had been earned, and tended to make all the people 
debtors seeking money to borrow instead of capitalists 
seeking openings for investment. 6. The universal in- 
clination towards agriculture diminished the available’sup- 
ply of native white labor for any other purpose; the pres- 
ence of negroes and slavery reduced the number of Euro- 
pean immigrants; and the plantation form of organization 
for staple production almost completely monopolized the 
supply of negro laborers. There was ‘thus a singular 
dearth of floating labor,—a dearth which discouraged, 
crippled, or ruined many undertakings. 7. The planta- 
tion system, dominating the whole industrial life of the 
South, attracted nearly all the men of capacity into agri- 
cultural management, and caused a shortage of efficient 
promoters and managers in other industries. Many of 
the men who were active in plans of river improvement, 
railway building, and the like, had more enthusiasm than 
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judgment, while men of greater wisdom and poise often con- 
tented themselves with merely stating their opinions, and 
refrained from active part in the battle of ideas. More 
than one bubble was blown in spite of the moderate 
remonstrance of the conservative planters, and more 
than one bubble burst as they had said it would burst. 
8. Individualism and conservatism prevailed in the South 
to a marked degree, and operated against joint under- 
takings and new enterprises. Many a project failed on 
this account, and those which succeeded had in every case 
to earn their victory. 

As might have been expected, when such were the con- 
ditions, the initiative came mostly from the cities, and 
the cities furnished the greater part of the capital employed. 

In methods of transportation there was, of course, 
greater development in the civilized world during the first 
half of the nineteenth century than in any other period. 
Experiments were made in the South with nearly or quite 
all of the transportation devices which were being dis- 
cussed and applied in the Northern States and Europe. 
Some of these methods were wholly unsuccessful when 
used to meet the Southern conditions; some of them were 
successful for certain localities, but failed in others. The 
general system, as it came to be developed in the South 
at large, was, of course, made up of heterogeneous parts, 
working together with more or less efficiency for the com- 
mon end. 

There was first, of course, the ocean highway, which 
needs no discussion here, except perhaps a jotting that 
the resort to ocean steamships after about 1820 freed the 
traffic from dependence upon currents of wind and water, 
and enabled mariners to use the shortest transatlantic 
route, thereby building up the northern ports at the ex- 
pense of those of the South. Closely akin was the navi- 
gation of inlets and sounds and such so-called rivers as 
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the Potomac and the James in their lower courses, and 
the bayous of Louisiana, in which there was no appreciable 
current. Here the possession merely of primitive boats 
would make the planter independent of costly mechanism. 
On the more rapid streams there was usually a long navi- 
gable stretch, which accommodated descending freight; 
but these rivers had to be supplemented by roads to serve 
the returning voyagers. Even in the Piedmont country 
the rivers could be used in flood season to transport small 
boats with light cargoes, but, of course, could not be used 
at all for the upward journey. The introduction of steam- 
boats provided the means for the upward navigation as 
far as the fall line, but they hardly affected the river prob- 
lem within the Piedmont. 

Across country and away from the streams, recourse was 
first had to buffalo paths and Indian trails, and then to 
roads which were cleared to permit the wagon traffic. 
Then came the need of ferries, causeways, and bridges, 
and the resort to the toll system or to public ownership. 

The rapid increase of settlement in the uplands in the 
later eighteenth, and especially its rapid growth in im- 
portance in the early nineteenth century, brought a de- 
mand for something more than local roads with county 
officials in charge. And yet that demand, so far as the 
planters and farmers were concerned, was often more ap- 
parent than real. Canals were projected in many regions, 
and in some cases were actually built; but in general they 
were found to be unsuited to the physical conditions, ex- 
cept for certain concrete cases in special localities. The 
rivers in the South flow mostly in deep valleys or even 
gorges, which furnish many obstacles to the building of 
canals along or across their courses, while the very heavy 
and irregular rainfall and the frequency of freshets and 
floods, especially after the extensive clearing away of the 
Piedmont forests, caused great danger of destruction of 
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works, and exerted a deterring influence when canals were 
considered. Furthermore, the soil in some places was so 
porous that the water would seep through and leave a 
canal bed dry; and in other places there was so much rock 
that canal digging was too costly. Canals, on the whole, 
were clearly not the solution of the problem, except for 
such special localities as, for example, that of the Dismal 
Swamp. 

Efforts were made at systems of turnpike roads, and in 
Kentucky and Tennessee they were built with considerable 
success. But in the cotton belt the case was peculiar, and 
hostile to the prosperity of a toll system. The cotton 
producers harvested and marketed their cotton in the fall 
and winter season, when there was little other work de- 
manding attention with men or mules or wagons. The 
crop was precious enough, though somewhat bulky, to 
justify its transportation for even long distances by wagon, 
even on bad roads. In fact, with the journey once begun, 
it did not matter particularly—since it was the leisure 
season on the farm—whether the team returned from 
market in three days or three weeks. Therefore, paved 
roads which quickened speed were, in the eyes of the cot- 
ton producers, who were their own carriers, a smaller con- 
sideration than the tolls which must be charged upon 
them. It is not surprising, therefore, that when a sys- 
tem of turnpikes was built in South Carolina in the twenties, 
it was permitted by the planters to fall into absolute neg- 
lect and decay. Plank roads were the subject of experi- 
ment in Alabama in the forties, with the same lack of 
success as the Carolina turnpikes had had. 

Realizing the insufficiency of all these earlier inventions 
to the needs of their case, those who were looking to the 
final solution of the general problem were satisfied with 
nothing short of railroads. Railroads with steam loco- 
motion, when once invented, were speedily recognized as 
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dwarfing in importance all that had gone before; and no- 
where was their acceptance more eager than in the staple 
regions of the South. The press and the people in the 
later twenties and the thirties were all agog with the new 
invention, which, it was thought, would carry cotton to 
the coast for a song, and bring groceries and manufactures 
and the mail, and perhaps immigrants, with marvellous 
speed and cheapness. The building of a system of rail- 
ways was a far more costly and difficult undertaking than 
the early projectors had imagined; yet the building of 
that system did actually bring the solution of the Southern 
problem of transportation, and the story of its progress 
and its work is a most important part of the economic 
history of the South in the later ante-bellum period. But 
with railroads in contemplation, the pressing question 
became one of finance. 

In early times there had been a general reliance upon 
individual enterprise for transportation, whether by boat, 
pack train, wagon, or stage. But private means were not 
adequate to the later and larger problems. There had 
been stage lines and canals and turnpikes established by 
private stock companies, and the device of joint stocks 
was now relied upon in large part for railway building. 
But capital was scarce and timid, and though in some 
cases the hope of profit, together with patriotism for the 
South in its race with the North for population and wealth, 
led to the enlistment of considerable sums from private 
sources, public activity of some sort was generally an 
essential requirement for success. The federal govern- 
ment had a practice of building federal roads to and 
through the Territories; and when Gallatin was Secretary 
of the Treasury he had planned a system of transportation 
to be built by the federal government throughout the 
whole country. But in the succeeding decades the hope 
of federal railroads practically vanished. And the South, 
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being mainly a stronghold of strict construction, furnished 
little advocacy of such a system. The idea of State owner- 
ship was more popular; but there were many individualists 
who opposed it on principle, and many others opposed 
particular propositions of that sort because they objected 
to the levying of taxes upon their own localities for the 
building of roads which would not reach their own dis- 
tricts. In fact, the agitation for State railroads was not 
successful except in special instances. In general, the sen- 
timent of individualism was too strong. 

For most of the railroads for which the demand was 
efficient, the resources were these: a number of individuals 
were willing to invest a portion of their fortunes in the 
enterprises; the State governments were friendly and anx- 
ious to facilitate the projects; the States could do this by 
granting charters giving permission to build, by subscrib- 
ing to stock with State funds, and by granting special 
money-making privileges, such as banking and issuing 
bank-notes;! capitalists at the North or abroad were will- 
ing to aid Southern railway projects indirectly by the 
purchase of State bonds, and later, when some of the roads 
had proven financially successful, they even subscribed 
directly for railroad stock; and, last in this enumeration, 
but not least in practical effect, the city governments in 
the South were among the parties most keenly interested 
in the building of transportation lines which would in- 
crease and extend the commerce of their own cities. 

In the actual progress of road, canal, and railway build- 
ing these several resources were utilized in varying com- 
binations. In South Carolina, for example, the State 
subscribed for stock on an equal footing with other share- 


1The issuing of lottery privileges had gone out of fashion. Some of the newer 
States held in trust a fund from the United States derived from the sale of public 
lands, to be devoted to the improvement of transportation. In 1837 all of the 
States received a windfall in the distribution of surplus revenue; and this was used 
in many instances as an additional resource for internal improvements. 
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holders; in Tennessee the State pledged itself to provide 
funds to pay for rails when enough other subscriptions 
had been secured to build the road-beds; in Georgia the 
State made no subscriptions to the stock of the company 
roads, but pledged a great assistance to them in the build- 
ing of a railway at State expense to connect their termini 
with the Tennessee River and the projected railways be- 
yond; some of the shorter lines were built entirely with 
private capital; and at least one short road in North Caro- 
lina, begun in 1847, owed its establishment to the sub- 
scription of a Northern syndicate. 

Thus, by one means or another or by a combination of 
several, the Southern transportation system grew. Its 
broad outlines only can here be indicated. 

The first noteworthy enterprises of internal improve- 
ment begun in the South were the Chesapeake and Ohio 
and the James River and Kanawha Canals, chartered in 
1785, and the Dismal Swamp and the Santee Canals, char- 
tered in 1790. The two former were intended to serve 
not only the Virginia-Maryland uplands, but ultimately 
the Ohio valley as well. The economic conditions which 
led to the beginning of these undertakings continued 
without material change for a number of years, and work 
on the canals, beset with financial difficulties, was slowly 
pushed forward, at times hopefully, at times despond- 
ently; but they were finally eclipsed by railroads, and were 
never completed. The Dismal Swamp Canal, intended to 
connect Albemarle Sound with Norfolk and the sea, was 
carried forward haltingly, and not completed, short as it 
was, until 1822. Thereafter it proved of considerable util- 
ity for several decades, until partly replaced by improved 
avenues. The Santee Canal was undertaken with a vim, 
and quickly completed by the lowland Carolinians under 
the lead of Charleston. Its purpose was by connecting 
Charleston with the Santee River to institute a direct 
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trade between the inland foodstuff producers and the 
staple producers of the coast, thus affording the one a 
ready market and the other cheaper supplies, and foster- 
ing a greater unity in the State. The canal was soon 
completed; but its great number of locks hampered tran- 
sit, and, the principal need of it in connection with the 
food supply of the lowlands having disappeared with the 
invention of the cotton gin and the resort to staple pro- 
duction in the interior, the canal was left in neglect. In 
the same period a number of river improvements were 
under way in the Carolina uplands; but the overwhelming 
impetus to cotton planting engrossed the attention of the 
people, and projects recently held to be important were 
completely neglected. 

For twenty or thirty years after the invention of the 
gin, in 1793, the one great economic phenomenon in the 
lower South was the development of the cotton industry. 
Cotton prices were high, and profits on the output were 
phenomenal. There was a rush of people to the cotton 
belt, and every one was anxious to become a producer on 
a large scale. The result of this was a tremendous de- 
mand for negro slave labor. But the negroes must, of 
course, be bought and paid for, and this required the ex- 
penditure of all the money at command. People were so 
eager to utilize their resources to this end that they were 
impatient of all other suggestions. The consequence was 
that internal improvements were quite neglected. 

But after about 1817, when the development of the west- 
ern part of the cotton belt began to have effect in reducing 
the price of cotton and diminishing profits in the older 
fields, the Carolina planters began to cry out for cheaper 
access to market. Hence the resort to turnpikes; but the 
turnpikes were a demonstrated failure almost before they 
were built. The westward progress of the centre of cot- 
ton production continued remorselessly, and Charleston, 
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with grief, perceived that Savannah, Mobile, and New 
Orleans were waxing prosperous at her own expense. 
Then came the authentic news of the successful operation 
of railroads in England. At once the city, the State, and 
the people combined their resources, and built their rail- 
road from Charleston to Augusta. The purpose was partly 
to accommodate the planters in the interior of the State, 
but it was principally to divert the trade of Augusta from 
Savannah to Charleston, thus depriving Savannah of the 
natural advantage which its river had afforded. Towns 
and citizens in middle Georgia soon after combined in the 
Georgia Railroad Company to build a railway west from 
Augusta, which was expected to serve as an extension of 
the South Carolina Railroad. 

Savannah now became alarmed. Enlisting the aid of 
the town of Macon and of many private citizens, and se- 
curing the indirect aid of the State of Georgia, a group of 
Savannah promoters, with the backing of the city corpora- 
tion, instituted the Central of Georgia Railroad Company, 
and built the road to Macon. A continuation of that 
road to the northward of Macon was undertaken by other 
companies; and the State government determined to in- 
sure the success of both the Georgia and the Central of 
Georgia lines by building a State-owned road to Chatta- 
nooga, expecting connections to be provided in Tennessee 
by other parties. The building and operation of these 
lines in Georgia, with others supplementing them, resulted 
in diminishing the cotton receipts and the commerce of 
Mobile and New Orleans, and spurred those cities to rail- 
road enterprise. 

All of the chief ports of the lower South, as well as sev- 
eral inferior ones, were thus reaching out with railroads 
for the trade of the cotton belt. And, with still greater 
ambition, they began to strive further for the trade of 
the great North-west. Baltimore, Richmond, and Norfolk, 
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each with its special road, as well as Philadelphia and 
New York, were also ere this in the race for the West; 
and eventually all of them reached it, but with differing 
results. Charleston especially was disappointed in her 
hopes of Western traffic, for her great scheme in the later 
thirties for a direct road to Cincinnati fell through, and as 
regards Western trade the South Carolina railroad proved 
to be merely an annex to the Georgia system. In fact, 
all of the ports of the lower South had built their hopes 
of North-western traffic much too high; for when the lines 
were completed, and freight began to flow southward, 
most of the Western commodities of course found their 
market in the cotton belt, and never reached the Southern 
seaboard. Atlanta arose, and throve upon the adversity 
of the ports. 

Contemporaneous with this building of railroads per- 
pendicular to the coast, another system parallel to the 
coast was gradually extending its length from Washington 
through Richmond, Raleigh, Augusta, Montgomery, and 
Mobile to New Orleans, and also a system connecting the 
Shenandoah-Tennessee valley with the North-east, the 
Virginia coast, the South, and the South-west. In addi- 
tion, a moderate number of branch lines were being built 
from the main stems, and a few short roads were in prog- 
ress in the West to supplement the rivers. 

Not every project was destined to succeed, not every 
demand was proved to be efficient. The panic of 1837, 
and the long and severe depression from 1839 to 1845, killed 
many a flimsy railroad company as well as many a bubble 
bank. After that trying-out period the projects were 
brought to a more common-sense basis, and the less urgent 
and less efficient demands were relegated to the distant 
future. 

After the main lines had been built, in large degree in- 
dependently of one another, the process began of building 
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connecting links, providing transfer facilities, and inte- 
grating the system of roads. And by 1860 every province 
of the South east of the Mississippi had been put in rail- 
way communication with every other province and with 
the outside world. 

By the end of the ante-bellum period the South had 
come to be equipped with at least the skeleton of a well- 
planned railway system, reaching throughout nearly all of 
its extent and answering all the principal needs of trans- 
portation. And yet, in the larger aspect, that system was 
a source of weakness and a failure. Transportation is not 
an end in itself, but, when rightly used, is a means to 
the end of increasing wealth, developing resources, and 
strengthening society. And in the South these greater 
purposes were not accomplished. The building of rail- 
roads led to little else but the extension and the intensi- 
fying of the plantation system and the increase of the 
staple output. Specialization and commerce were ex- 
tended, when just the opposite development towards di- 
versification of products and economic self-sufficiency was 
the real need. In their actual effects the Southern rail- 
roads increased the competition in staple production, 
diminished the prices of the exports, and thus inured to 
a certain extent to the injury of the Southern producers, 
though to the benefit of the outside world. 


Uxricu B. PHILuirs. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 








THE FRENCH CORN LAWS DURING THE PERIOD 
OF LOCAL CONTROL, 1515-1660." 


Tue early history of the French Corn Laws has evoked 
not a little discussion since the Physiocrats attributed to 
Sully the “invention” of the free-trade policy, but the 
discussion has not resulted in any careful study of this 
early period. The work of our chief authority, Dr. A. 
Araskhaniantz, is superficial. He has done little more 
than read the royal edicts, and even these are negligently 
treated, for he has omitted passages which would have se- 
riously modified his view of the corn policy.’ He has, for 
example, failed to mention important provisions in the edicts 
of 1535 (February 20) and June 20, 1539.4 He has, further- 
more, neglected completely the work of the local officials, 
who were really in control of the corn trade, despite attempts 
on the part of the crown to secure the power it had long 
claimed. We must, therefore, devote our attention first 
to the local policy. 

The opportunism, the adaptation to the immediate 
conditions, which characterizes the policy of the local offi- 
cials, makes generalization difficult; and the difficulty is 
enhanced by the fact that the regulation of the corn trade 
was controlled by many groups of officials, possessing co- 
ordinate jurisdiction, and scattered over a large territory 
without any hierarchical organization to give their action 
unity of purpose. Under these circumstances the first 
step in the examination of the corn policy of the sixteenth 
century must be a consideration of the local officials and 
their relation to each other in this branch of the adminis- 


1The present paper gives the results, in some respects possibly provisional, 
of a study of the French Corn Laws which will ultimately cover the period from 
1515 to the outbreak of the Revolution. 

® Die franzdsiche Getreidehandelspolitik, Leipzig, 1882. 

30Op. cit., pp. 73, 74. Cf. textof edict of 1601 in Delamare, Traité de la Police, 
ii. p. 932. 

4Delamare, op. cit., ii. pp. 918, 922. C/. Araskhaniantsz, op. cit., p. 67. 
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tration. We may then consider the problem with which 
they had to deal and the means they adopted for its solu- 
tion. 


The Local Officials. 


In general, there were three sets of officials who might 
take action in economic matters within local areas. One 
set of officials had about as much right to act as any other 
set, and their relations were consequently very complicated. 
They fall roughly into three groups,—those of the munici- 
palities, of the baillages, or sénéchaussées, and of the prov- 
inces. 

In the case of the baillage and the sénéchaussée the dif- 
ference in name is of no importance in the period which 
we are considering, merely indicating the early history of 
that particular area.’ With four exceptions (Anjou, Maine, 
Boulonais, and Ponthieu) sénéchaussées are found only 
south of the Loire, baillages are most common in the north, 
but there were several in the south.? The baillage or séné- 
chaussée was not a solid block of territory, but a group 
of villages and towns connected in administration with some 
central town. Continuity of territory was broken up by the 
possessions of feudatories; and, although there was generally 
an endeavor to place all royal jurisdictions within a certain 
area under the same bailli, it was by no means essential. 

The most important administrative areas within our 
period are the baillages or sénéchaussées and the provinces. 
The towns, which were so conspicuous from the twelfth 

2 The baillages were districts in which the administrative corps was established 
by the king; the sénéchaussées, districts in which the administrative system was 
originally established by some feudal magnate who administered his estate through 
a sénéchal, as did the kings of the tenth and eleventh centuries. The royal séné- 
chal, however, had become a national officer by the growth of the royal domain 
and of the royal power. This extension of royal influence made it necessary to 
create the bailli to take charge of the royal domain. But on feudal estates the 
sénéchal remained what he had been from the beginning, the supervisor of local 
administration. When the additions were made to the royal domain in the thir- 
teenth century and later, the feudal sénéchaux retained their old title, though their 


functions were not different from those of the bailli. Molinier, in Histoire Générale 
de Languedoc, vii. p. 490; Viollet, Histoire des Institutions, iii. pp. 258, 259. 


2See map No. 1 in Dupont-Ferrier, Officiere Royauz des Baill. et Sénéch 
sées. 
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to the fourteenth centuries, remained of importance only 
in the few cases where they were able to resist royal aggres- 
sion. Some changes were taking place in the baillages 
and the provinces with the increased importance of conciliar 
bodies and the addition of subordinate officials. But this 
change did not greatly affect the corn trade. The activity 
of the old officials remained for the most part the dominat- 
ing factor. The question as to the authority responsible 
for the regulation of the corn trade was determined mainly 
by the administrative history of the locality. In some mu- 
nicipalities it was the town officials in whom this power 
was vested ; in the baillages or sénéchaussées the bailli or the 
sénéchal, or their lieutenants, or, occasionally, the ‘Conseil 
du Baillage” or ‘‘Sénéchaussée,” or, in some places, the 
“Etats de la Sénéchaussée”; in the province the governor 
or his lieutenant, or the Parlement. 

In and around Paris the control of the corn trade, exer- 
cised by the chief municipal officer, the Provost of Mer- 
chants, for a time in question,’ was in 1528 definitely con- 


firmed by the king. The Registres du Bureau* mention 
the occasional intervention of the Parlement, either supple- 
menting or directing his action.* But he continued to 
be the most active and influential official.‘ 


1Reg. du Bureau, i. pp. 148, 150, 272, and Delamare, Traité de la Police, ii. 
pp. 918, 1002, The whole story is told in the record of June 26,1528. Reg. du 
Bureau, ii. p. 28. 

2 Registres dea Délibérations du Bureau de la Ville de Paris, 8 vols. (1499-1586), 
Paris, 1883-96. This is the most important collection of local material for this 
subject, containing the records of the Echevinage, and throwing light on the condi- 
tions throughout the upper basin of the Seine, whence came the corn supply of Paris. 

SJanuary 16, 1532, Parlement summons the Provost of Merchants, and de- 
mands an explanation of his refusal to grant an export permit to the Sisters of 
Poissy, who desire to carry corn from their farms for the maintenance of their 
abbey. The Provost of Merchants issues the permit ordered by the Parlement, 
Reg. du Bureau, ii. p. 140. Examples of the direct action of the Parlement are 
not rare. An arrét of August 23, 1565, gives all persons permission to buy corn 
in the towns and villages of the vicinity and even in Chilons, ChAteau-Thierry, 
Meaux; but their corn must be sold in the market at Paris. Delamare, ii. p. 1007. 
An arrét of December 22, 1565, orders a domiciliary visitation in Paris to take 
stock of all corn within the city. Jbid., ii. p.1008. There were also several arréts in 
1566. Reg. du Bureau, v. p. 564, note. 

4It is unnecessary to cite all the cases, as the fact is attested by the recogni- 
tion of the king,—May 15, 1563, letter of the king to the Provost of Merchants, ask- 
ing him to see that no obstacle is put in the way of the export of corn to Normandy 
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In Champagne and Picardy all the officials take part in 
the regulation of the corn trade, but here the balance of 
power falls to the governors.! The evidence of the work 
of the baillis of the region is very scanty. There is only 
one clear reference to such action,? though appeals of one 
kind or another are made from time to time. But, since our 
evidence is drawn solely from the Parisian records, it would 
not be safe to generalize as to the inactivity of the baillis. 

In Languedoc the details of the situation are different, 
but the general facts are the same. There were several 
official circles, almost completely independent of each other, 
all possessing practically complete legal powers; but in 
practice authority was exercised mainly by the ‘Etats’ 
Généraux” of the province and the “Etats des Sénéchaus- 
sées.” The Etats Généraux included not only the offi- 
cials of the province, but also the great feudal lords and 
members of the third estate. Technically, they should have 
had merely consultative power, but in regard to the corn 
trade they seem to have been accustomed to act regularly 
upon their own initiative and without reference to other 
sources of authority. Louis XII. issued an edict, Septem- 
ber 22, 1501, in which he ordered the “Etats Généraux” 
to obtain the assent of the Etats des Sénéchaussées before 
prohibiting or permitting the export of corn.* Despite 
from the stores collected at Paris for the royal army, (Reg. du Bureau, v. pp. 
221-223), and by the recognition of the Parlement,—October 5, 1565, at a meeting 
of the Parlement, the Provost recites what he has done to secure the city against 
famine, his work is recommended, and he is urged to continue. Reg. du Bureau, v. 
pp. 230. 231. 

1Texts of the prohibition of corn export from the province by the governor 
of Champagne in August, 1529, (Reg. du Bureau, ii. p. 59), by the governor of Picardy, 
August 31, 1530 (Jbid. ii, p. 75); references to similar prohibitions in 1531 and 1556 
(Ibid., ii. p. 183, iv. p. 457). In 1573 an appeal is made to the governor of Picardy 
urging him to secure freedom of export which is being hindered by the people. 
Delamare, ii. p. 1009. In 1587 the king is asked to send letters to the governor of 
Champagne ordering him to permit exportation. Jbid., ii. p. 1011. 

2 Delamare, ii. p. 918. 

3Vaissete, Hist. Gén. de Languedoc, xi. p. 168, note. See also a rather ambigu- 
ous quittance of the sénéchal of Car (August 15, 1499), acknowledging 
the receipt of 30 liv. 6 sous 6 den. ‘‘pour nous aucunement récompenser du temps 
et frays par nous mis au moys d’aoust derrenier passé, pour avoir assemblé les 


estatz de ladicte sénéchaucée & cause de la prohibition et traicte des blez que A 
cause de ce a esté serrée, et ladicte prohibition a esté faicte.” IJbid., xii. p. 311. 
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this regulation subordinating the competence of the Etats 
Généraux, we nevertheless find later instances of their 
independent action.’ But at times the estates contented 
themselves with asking the king to prohibit the export 
of corn.* In December, 1523, the sénéchal of Carcassonne 
issued a prohibition of the export of corn,* but this is the 
only case I have seen of action by sénéchaux. The lieu- 
tenant governor, Clermont-Lodéve, was also engaged in 
regulating the corn trade. On November 22, 1527, he pre- 
vented export temporarily. Meanwhile he had an elabo- 
rate inquiry made into the supply of corn, sending the re- 
sult to the king, that he might take the proper action.* A 
letter of his to the governor of Languedoc (Montmo- 
renci), written a month later, indicates that he had much 
to do with the enforcement of the prohibitions; and we 
find him issuing special permits to export corn.’ Lastly, 
the Parlement of Toulouse might interfere. In 1543-44, 
during a famine in the sénéchaussées of Toulouse, Car- 
cassonne, Armagnac, and Quercy, the Parlement author- 
ized special taxes, fixed the price of corn, and prohibited 
export. But its action was resented by the estates of 
1In 1508 estates held at Narbonne in January refused to permit the export 
of a consignment of corn for the Queen of Aragon. Hist. Gén. de Languedoc, xi. 
p.°185. In 1528 Clermont-Lodéve, the energetic lieutenant governor, writes to 
the king (March 29) that he has received the letter ordering him to permit the ex- 
port of corn by the agents of the Grand Master of Rhodes and by the Commander 
of Trinquetaille. He reports that he induced the estates lately held at Montpellier 
to permit the export of 1,200 setiers for the Grand Master, though no further ex- 
ports would be permitted except upon an order from the king or the governor. 
Ibid., xii. p. 451. In the fall of that year the estates renew in more vigorous 
form the prohibition of the export of corn. They also recommend that the séné- 
chausées aid each other with corn according to their ability. Jbid., xii. p. 462. 

2May 11, 1527. Ibid., xii. p. 418. 

8 December 29, 1523 . . . ‘‘fait inhibition et deffense aux gens des états dudut 
pays illec presens qu’ils n’ayent & vendre ne & transporter hors de la ville de Nar- 
bonne les vivres qu’ils ont appourté ou fait appourter au dit Narbonne pour la 
deffense dudit pays, jusques & ce que par luy ou aultres ayant charge du Roy en 
soit autrement ordonné.”... Jbid., xii. p.389. But the situation was urgent, and 
there would not have been time to call the Etats. 

4 Hist. Gén. de Languedoc, xii. p. 439. 

524 December, 1527. Jbid., xii. p.440. Wehave indirect evidence of a prohi- 
bition in his letter of October 4, 1526: . . . ‘‘A cause de... l’esterilité et cherté 
qu’est ceste année en ce pais, &la requeste des sindicz et autres gens d’icelluy, & 
mon retour de la court je manday faire défense de n’en (i.e., blés) estre aucunement 
tiré.” Ibid., xii. p. 405. 
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Languedoc.’ Generally, however, the regulations of the 
Parlement were purely local, confined to Toulouse itself.’ 

I have little material from other sections of the country,* 
but the principal features of the administrative system in 
respect to the corn trade are sufficiently clear. There are 
two points to be borne in mind: the officials in all cases 
had a wide sphere of competence; furthermore, the division 
of jurisdiction between the various groups of officials was 
not based upon any legislative provisions, but solely upon 
the historical development in each section. 


The Economic Area. 


The supremacy of the local officials in the administrative 
system would have been at once an incongruity and an 
evil, had it not signified that the local area was really the 
constitutional and economic unit. In a certain crude sense 
there was a French nation, but it was an idea rather than 
an actuality. The executive that came in contact with 
the people in every-day life was not the central government, 
acting through its agents,* but the semi-independent offi- 
cial. The significance of the locality as an administrative 
unit we have already seen in our consideration of the local 
officials. We must now consider briefly the economic 
aspects of the local area. 

The economic unity of an area, whatever its size, is 
denoted primarily by the presence of free competition be- 
tween its parts, so that there is one price for the more im- 


1Dubédat, Hist. du Parl. de Toulouse, i. p. 200. See, also, Hist. Gén. de Lan- 
guedoc, xiv. pp. 30, 31. 

2 Jbid., xii. p. 979; Dubédat, op. cit., i. pp. 99, 157. 

3Scattered references from Rouen; Dupont-Ferrier, Off. Royauz, 300; Reg. du 
Bureau, v. pp. 520, 521; Delamare, ii. p. 1015. 

4This was due in part to the ignorance of the royal ordinances, which Dupont- 
Ferrier mentions: ‘‘ The ordinances were comparatively unknown, not only to the 
people, but even to the officers of the baillage. Collections of ordinances were 
rare. The Parlements themselves did not possess a complete set, much less the 
courts of the baillage or provosts’’ (p. 273). But the authority of the bailli was 
sufficiently extensive to enable him to do without the royal ordinances, as the 
Parlement of Paris said in 1499 ‘‘n’y a si petit juge royal qui ne puisse faire or- 
donnance en sa province, pro bono rei publicw’’ (cited in Dupont-Ferrier, p. 274).. 
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portant articles of consumption.’ Now, as the character- 
istic of this area is the prevalence of a single price within 
the district, some idea of the size of the area in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries may be gained from the 
local prices. Statistics are naturally scanty and the accuracy 
of what we have is problematical. Their value is further 
impaired by the numerous standards of weights and meas- 
ures, by the deliberate depreciations of the coinage, and by 
the change in the purchasing power of money. But, though 
they give no basis for exact conclusions, they may be used 
with caution as illustrative material. 

The most convenient local statistics for this period are 
the corn prices given by D’Avenel. There are considerable 
gaps in these figures, and the method of compiling aver- 
ages is not beyond criticism. Furthermore, the averages are 
for provinces, though we cannot be sure that the economic 
area was really coextensive with the province. But for our 
immediate purposes the statistics are sufficient evidence 
of the wide differences of price prevailing in the various 
sections,—differences which cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the cost of transportation, as the provinces were 
not supplied from some central market, but were for the 
most part self-sufficing.’ 


1A consideration of prices and conditions in all branches of trade would doubt- 
less reveal much diversity in the extent of the economic area, as thus defined, for 
different commodities or groups of commodities. The whole question is one of 
much complexity and difficulty, and any statements must be at best but tentative, 
even when confined, as here, to the corn trade alone. 

2D’Avenel, Hist. Econ. des Denrées, Salaires, etc.,ii. pp. 896,897. The figures 
give the price of ‘‘blé”” in modern francs per hectolitre. 





Bretagne, Provence, Isle de 

Poitou. Orléannais Champagne. Dauphiné. Venaissin. France. 
1501-25 .... _— 6.94 _ 2.51 4.82 3.80 
1526-50... . 16.00 6.76 —_ 21.15 4.50 4.79 
1551-75 . . . . 23.69 11.32 — 14.09 a 11.09 
1576-1600 . . . 16.47 15.44 28.95 18 41 33.67 19.31 
1601-25... . _ 8.73 12.20 22.40 20.00 12.05 
1626-50. ... 7.30 9.30 14.85 29.94 19.80 16.65 

Angoumois, 

Picardie, Aunis, Berri, Langue- 

Artois. Normandie. Saintonge. Limousin. Alsace. doc. 
1501-25 .... _ 1, _ 3.86 3.63 5.19 
1526-50... . _ 2.23 1.77 3.81 6.65 8.57 
1651-75 . ... 12.00 5.38 23.99 21.90 12.08 16.68 
1576-1600... _ 6.78 51.35 28.00 13.40 30.93 
1601-25 . . 9.37 9.03 _ 12.35 16.45 


3626-50... . 14.99 11.31 11.66 3.60 22.00 20.95 
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Was there enough trade between any two sections to 
produce an equalization of price? There was undoubtedly 
an active corn trade between Paris and the provinces of 
Picardy and Champagne. Despite an unfortunate lack of 
figures, the statistics for this region appear to indicate that 
differences in price were less considerable in this group of 
provinces than in any other. Yet, even here, it would be 
hazardous to say that these provinces formed a single trade 
area. Elsewhere the comparison is more striking. There is 
apparently no connection between prices in Normandy and 
in the Isle de France, though the two provinces are con- 
nected by the Seine. Brittany and Poitou have no connec- 
tion with either Normandy or Isle de France. The price 
level in Orléannais is entirely different from any of the 
price levels found on the Seine. The same wide divergences 
are to be found in the south and the east, as may be seen 
by a comparison of prices in Languedoc, Provence, and Dau- 
phiny. The provincial prices of oats, rye, and barley 
bear out the same conclusions." 

These general statistics suggest the narrow boundaries 
of the economic unit, but they give us no clear indication 
of the actual extent of this elusive area. Some statements 
might tempt us to conclude that the area was in reality 
co-extensive with the provinces. Thus Clermont-Lodéve 
writes to Montmorenci, the governor of Languedoc, that 
corn is one-third cheaper in Provence than in Languedoc.’ 
An even more interesting indication is the attempt to fix 
prices for a province. An unsuccessful undertaking of this 
kind was that of 1521-22 in Normandy.* Reasons for 
regarding the province as the economic area might also 


1D’Avenel, Hist. Econ., ii. pp. 906-911. 

20October, 1526. Hist. Gén. de Languedoc, xii. p. 405. 

8The Parlement set the price at fifty sous per muid of grain, but the peasants 
ceased to bring corn into Rouen, and the proclamation was evaded by offering a 
gratuity in addition to the fifty sous. Deux Chroniques de Rouen, pp. 124, 125. 
The action is not to be taken too seriously, as the local authorities acted often 
more effectively than the provincial. See, for instance in this case, the elaborate 
proclamation of prices of the Etats of the baillage of Rouen. Archives Sommaires 
de Rouen, pp 124, 125. Prices were also frequently regulated by the municipal 
authorities. Jbid., pp. 96, 173, 174; Deux Chroniques, p. 133. 
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be found in the provincial prohibitions’ and the constant 
reference to the various provinces in discussions of corn 
scarcities at Paris and in Rouen.* But statements made at 
times of more or less general failure of harvests do not defi- 
nitely fix the normal size of the economic area. The market 
town was the actual centre of competition, and the area 
usually dependent on the market town might justly be con- 
sidered as the true economic area. The markets of Paris, 
including the outlying, subsidiary markets,’ were certainly 
the largest economic area in France; and, though it is diffi- 
cult to speak with certainty, I think this area would be 
included by a circle drawn around Paris as centre with 
a radius of twenty-five or thirty leagues.* The river trade 
from more distant sections falls in a different category, for 
the two sources of supply are clearly distinguished in the 
contemporary material, not only in regard to the Parisian 
trade, but in other sections. The nature of this external 
trade is indicated by the contemporary surprise that mu- 
nicipal interference is not necessary to secure the supplies 
of Paris.’ In Rouen, and doubtless elsewhere, the munici- 
pal authorities were obliged to act whenever supplies were 
needed from outside the market area. In short, the need 
for this trade had become sufficiently regular at Paris to 
lead to the organized effort of the ‘‘Marchands Forains,’’ 
though in other places this trade, which we may term inter- 
national in its nature, not being regularly necessary, was 
less efficiently organized, and consequently needed a larger 
measure of control. 


1See above, p. 455. 

2? Delamare, ii. pp. 1016-1020; Reg. du Bureau, v. pp. 517, ff. 

For a list of the subsidiary markets, see Delamare, ii. pp. 715 and 1013. 

4The league was equivalent to two or three miles. 

5°*Est & noter que Paris s’entretient sans provision (i.e., of the authori- 
ties), ains simplement par le ministére des marchands, ou plutot regrattiers, qui 
vont acheter quantité de marchandises et denrées, qu’ils viennent debiter, pour 
du prix du debit en aller acheter d’autres. . . . Et neantmoins, en cas de nécessité 
on pourrait, en quinze jours ou trois semaines, faire venir le plupart des voires ci- 
dessus des environs, vingt 4 trente lieues & le ronde, y employant par ordre public 
tous les chevaux et harnais,. . particulitrement en ce qui concerne les blés, des- 
quels on pourrait faire grande provision en peu de jours, en envoyant, par com- 
mandement du Roi, des échevins amont et aval la rivitre . . . ainsi qu’il fut fait 
es années 1539 et 1568.” Mémoire des Commissaires au Chatelet de Paris, 1637. 
Mémoires des Intendants sur les Généralités, Paris, p. 659. 
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The relative importance of the domestic and foreign corn 
trade at Paris—if we may use these terms— is quite accu- 
rately stated in a part of the report of the commissioners 
of 1637, just cited. They say that 1,600 muids of corn 
were needed each week,’ and they also tell us just where 
this quantity came from. “About 450 muids of corn 
arrive each week, by river, from divers parts of Picardy, 
Brie, and Champagne, and at the public markets, by land 
route, from parts called France, Mulcian, Beauce, and 
Vexin in Normandy. ... Another part of the 1,600 muids 
arrives at the markets, and is brought there as bread by 
the bakers of Gonesse, Pontoise, St. Denis, Poissy, Argen- 
teuil, Corbeil, Charenton, and other places in the vicinity 
of Paris. This part amounts to about 800 muids of corn, 
which the said bakers buy at markets within eight or ten 
leagues of Paris, as, for instance, at Dammarten, Senlis, 
Pontoise, Montlhery, Chateaufort, Chevereuse, and other 
places. The rest of the 1,600 muids, amounting to 350 
muids, is consumed by the religious houses and communities 
of the said town, who obtain the corn from their farms, or 
make their purchases outside the markets of Paris.”’? 

The report of this commission is substantially in har- 
mony with the evidence of the Registres du Bureau, which 
also shows a considerable movement of corn from the central 
market at Paris to the towns in the vicinity. Evidently, 
one price was beginning to prevail, and corn was evenly 
distributed, throughout the thirty-league circle. But the un- 
willingness at first of the Parisian officials to recognize this 
movement suggests that at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century it was a recent development. There is an added 
reason for thinking this to be the case, since the external 
trade, which the report of 1637 declares independent of 
municipal encouragement, was during the sixteenth century 

1The muid was equivalent to 51.2 bushels. An elaborate account of the old 


weights and measures may be found in Delamare, ii. p. 744. For the modern con- 
version I have followed D’Avenel, Hist. Econ., ii. pp. 485, ff. 


* Mémoires des Intendanis sur les Généralités, Paris, p. 657. 
8 Reg. du Bureau, i. p. 92 (August 9, 1504); i. p. 148 (February 23, 1508); i. p. 
150 (March 23, 1508); ii. p. 54 (April 8, 1529); v. p. 234 (June 25, 1563). 
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not always sufficiently well organized by the merchants to 
standalone. In the dearth of 1546 the municipal authorities 
were about to intervene, when the bakers agreed to take 
all responsibility for the maintenance of the city, if they were 
given the letters patent they desired. Their proposition 
was accepted, and Paris was furnished with corn till the 
next harvest.’ This incident probably means that the 
fears of the municipal authorities were premature, and that 
the bakers were able to meet the crisis, for the most part, 
with “domestic supplies.” Municipal purchases were prob- 
ably made occasionally, though we have evidence of little 
more than the intention.* At times the municipal authori- 
ties endeavored to secure the complete utilization of the 
domestic supply, ordering (December, 1565) the inhabitants 
to procure supplies for at least four months and, if possi- 
ble, for five or six months.’ It is clear that the main re- 
liance was placed on the domestic supply; and, if energetic 
measures were taken, this supply could at times become 
almost entirely adequate. But, with the growth of popula- 
tion, the external trade was gradually being organized to 
cover the increasing deficiency.‘ 

The area dependent upon the central market was nowhere 
so large as at Paris, and the trade outside the area did not 
attain elsewhere such complete organization.’ -At Rouen 
the area was probably comprised within a circ it of ten 
leagues from the town, though the river towns were inti- 
mately connected with the Rouen market, even when some- 
what further from the town.* But the supplies in the area 

1 Delamare, ii. pp. 1004, 905. 

3 Jbdid., vii. p. 333; Delamare, ii. pp. 1011, 1020; Reg. de l’Hétel de Ville, i. p. 
398; ii. p. 421. 

3 Jbid., ii. pp. 1008, 1009 (includes a case in 1573). See also Reg. du Bureau, 
v. pp. 145, 198, 546, note. 

4Evidence of the activity of municipal authorities during the Fronde, when 
trade was somewhat disorganized, is to be found in the Registres de I’ Hétel de Ville 
pendant la Fronde (1846-47-48), i. pp. 55, 83, 104, 165, 176, 179, 289. 

5Puy en Velay furnishes an instance of a very small market area. Cf. Mé- 
moires de Jean Burel, pp. 158, 163, 181, 207, 383, and index under ‘‘d/é.”” See espe- 
cially pp. 29 and 441. 

6This limit is suggested by a passage in the Archives which notes with sur- 


prise the presence of persons at the market who have come seven or eight leagues, 
Archives Sommaires, p. 140. 
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were not always adequate, and we find the municipal au- 
thorities not infrequently buying corn at a distance and sell- 
ing it below cost.’ Occasionally, large numbers of poor 
flocked in from the surrounding country. At such times 
the poor were employed upon public works, and fed on 
regular rations from the municipal granaries.* 

The smallness of the economic area here emphasized 
was not due merely to the absence of adequate means of 
communication. It would, indeed, be more accurate to 
say that the limitation of the economic area was the chief 
impediment to improvement in facilities for communica- 
tion. But, as a matter of fact, there was considerable 
trade during this period which seems to have found highways 
without much difficulty. Attempts were made to improve 
the roads and water routes. The posts and relays, estab- 
lished in the early part of the period, became increasingly 
important.’ The wider trade, “international” in its rela- 
tion to the economic organization of the various small 
trading areas, and of slow but steady growth, called into 
existence a new class of middlemen, to which we must now 
turn our attention. 


The Middlemen. 


Mere retail corn-dealers in the towns can be traced back 
to an early period, but the middlemen, who begin to become 
prominent in the sixteenth century, especially in the corn 
trade between Champagne, Picardy, and Paris, are an en- 
tirely different class of dealers. They did what we should 
call to-day a wholesale business, and, furthermore, they 
represent modern tendencies in their attitude towards the 
gilds. Unlike the retail dealers of the towns, the middle- 
men of the sixteenth century avoided the restraints of gild 
organization. The operations of some of these middlemen 

1 Deux Chroniques de Rouen, pp. 124, 125, 133; Archives Sommaires de Rouen, 
pp. 210, 211, 140, 209. 

3Comptes Rendus des Echevins de Rouen, 1409-1701, i. pp. 25, 39, 67, 71, 77, 
85, 103, 111, 122, 133, 145, 156, 159, 179, 192, 208, 221; ii. pp. 30, 51, 76, 77, 78, 
Archives Sommaires, p. 227. 

8Traité de la Voirie, pp. 555-559, 597-600. 
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in times of scarcity were of considerable magnitude. Im 
1531, for instance, Frangois Daubray agreed to import 
from abroad and deliver in Paris 1,000 muids of corn at 
the price of 70 sous tournois per setier.’ In 1565 certain 
Parisian merchants agreed to venture 100,000 francs to bring 
corn from foreign countries, taking on themselves all mari- 
time risks, on condition of being given a strong escort at 
the expense of the town from Havre-de-Grice to Paris.’ 

The attitude of the government towards this class of 
capitalist merchants was fortunately not oppressive. The 
first general ordinance on this subject is that of February 
4, 1567, which provided for the gratuitous licensing and 
registration of corn-dealers. ‘‘Such persons shall bring 
their corn to the public market of the town once a month 
at the least, unless ordered to do so more frequently. They 
shall have constantly a quantity of corn at their disposal, 
and shall declare the places where they purchase and col- 
lect corn under pain of confiscation and fine.”* This ordi- 
nance was re-enacted, without change, by Henry III., 
November 27, 1577. The main provisions are also embodied 
in the ordinance of Louis XIII., January, 1629, which adds 
the registration of the location of granaries.* But, though 
the middleman was thus tolerated, he did not escape criti- 
cism. An arrét of the Parlement de Paris (August 23, 
1565) attributes the high prices to the operations of ‘ma- 
licious merchants and regraters.”* Bodin mentions the 
operations of middlemen as a cause of high prices.’ The 
author of the “ Discours sur |’Extréme Cherté” also alludes 
to them,’ and references of this sort are by no means un- 
common.” But, despite the feeling that the middleman took 


1 Reg. du Bureau, ii. p. 132; v. p. 519. 

2 Jbid., v. pp. 520,521. See also Archives Sommaires de Rouen, 1565, p. 209. 
For similar dealings, though without distinct mention of the amount of corn each 
proposed to import, see also above p. 463, note 2. 

8 Delamare, ii. p. 710. 4 Ibid., ii. p. 1007. 

5Fournier, Var. Hist. et Litt., vii. p. 146, note. 6 Ibid., vii. pp. 146, 147. 

7 Delamare, ii. p. 1013. The preface of an “Ordonnance de Police’’ (Paris) of 
October 6, 1632, is particularly interesting, as it suggests a sort of conspiracy, 
and as it involves in the charge the particular class of the middlemen we are 
studying. Jbid., ii. p. 658. 
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-an improper advantage of his situation, there is no evidence 
of any desire to prohibit such trading. The middleman 
was accepted as a necessary evil, to be controlled by regula- 
tions for the public benefit. It was hoped that the forma- 
tion of the granaries, which the middlemen were legally 
required to keep filled, would do much to prevent the sud- 
den shortages, which caused so much distress. The regis- 
tration of the location of the granary facilitated collection 
of the forced contributions at times levied on merchants. 
The information required as to sources of supply made 
the intervention of the municipal authorities more effica- 
cious in times of scarcity. 

But recognized abuses were to be checked. Purchase of 
the peasant’s standing crop, as well as other forms of fore- 
stalling, were prohibited. A merchant was allowed by the 
regulations to have a granary in his own town, but mer- 
chants bringing corn down the river to Paris were not ordi- 
narily allowed to hold it after arrival for a more favorable 
market. Thus the edicts of 1576 and 1577 forbade the 
middlemen not registered at Paris to store corn, except 
with special permission, granted only for the drying of wet 
corn or in time of scarcity. Under ordinary circumstances 
the merchant must sell his corn at the first or second market 
held after his arrival; and, once the price declared, he may 
not increase it.* It was still a general principle that it was 
better to have corn sold by the producer to the consumer, if his 
distance from the market did not make it impossible. The 


1 But this hope was not always fulfilled, as may be inferred from a bit of evi- 
dence from Paris (1637): ‘‘Est & noter qu’en toute la Ville de Paris il n’y a au 
plus que vingt personnes faisant trafic et marchandise de blé, lesquelles n’ont les 
facultés hors l’un d’iceux de pouvoir faire achat pour plus de 20 ou 28,000 ff de 
blé & une seule fois; de sorte qu’ils ne font leur achats qu’au fur et & mesure qu’ils 
font le debit de leurs marchandises. Et ainsi se peut dire qu’en cas de nécessité, 
il ne se pourrait espérer desdits marchands aucuns secours, n’ayant aucuns maga- 
sins de reserve; et de fait & present ils n’ont fait achat tous ensemble que de la 
quantité de 3,200 muids de blé.”” Mémoires des Intendants sur les Généralités, 
Paris, p. 675. Such accumulations must be carefully distinguished from the at- 
tempts to make corners, which were always prohibited; but it must be admitted 
that any accumulations were jealously watched, despite such complaints as this. 

2 Prohibitions against the purchase of standing corn, in any way, were issued 
in July, 1482, November, 1544, November, 1577. The last of these edicts also 
‘contained a clause against going out to meet the corn. Delamare, ii. pp. 712, 713. 


5 Ibid., ii. p. 726. 
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corn merchant was recognized as a necessary agent for the 
distant trade; he was debarred from the local area. The 
middlemen “shall make their purchases at a distance, with- 
out preventing the corn of the surrounding sections from 
being brought to the public markets” (1567' and 1577). Nor 
was this merely a pious wish. The distance was defined as 
two leagues from all towns except Paris, and there the 
middlemen could not purchase within eight leagues of the 
town. Technically, the prohibition applied only to the town 
in which the merchant lived; but at Paris, at least, the pro- 
hibition seems to have been enforced generally. The limit 
at Paris was later extended to ten leagues, to exclude the 
merchants from a number of markets just outside the eight- 
league line, where they had held up all the corn from the 
neighborhood.” 

The adaptation to circumstances, which is the essence 
of the general corn policy in this period of local control, 
is equally characteristic of the regulation of the middlemen. 


The Corn Problem oj the Sixteenth Century. 


The activity of the corn merchants, necessary in the con- 
suming centres, had a different effect upon the producing 
centres, if we may apply such a large term to those sections 
which exported their small surplus. The trade to supply 
the great towns developed faster than agricultural produc- 
tion and technique, so that there was constant pressure upon 
the areas which had any exportable surplus to take more 
from them than was really justified by their crops. Dread 
of shortage imposed protective measures, therefore, upon 
the authorities in both sections. Such was the problem 
developed in these small economic areas by the introduction 
of the middleman. In the end, through the natural work- 
ing of the law of supply and demand, the situation would 
be met by private individuals with no greater inducement. 
than the hope of legitimate gain. But an automatic organi- 

1 Delamare, ii. p. 709. 


2The difficulty had become notorious by 1620; in 1622 the limit was extended; 
edict confirmed in 1630, 1632, 1672. Jbid., ii. pp. 715, 716; i. p. 122. 
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zation of trade was slow in growth, and in the mean time 
some adjustment must be effected. The middleman of 
the sixteenth century was intent primarily on his home 
market. He purchased where and as he could, and has- 
tened away with his corn, regardless of conditions in the 
producing district. 

A good illustration of the problem is given by the troubles 
of Paris in the fall of 1565. In August corn became very 
scarce, the price finally reaching eleven livres per setier 
(August 12).?_ The municipal authorities were alarmed, and 
despatched officials to Beauce, Pluviers, GAtinais, Brie, and 
Champagne to publish an arrét of the Parlement of Paris and 
an ordinance of the town. Letters were also sent to the 
governors of Champagne and Burgundy, asking them to send 
corn to Paris, and to allow corn to pass through their juris- 
dictions.? This arrét of August 23 declares that all the 
trouble is due to the malicious merchants and regraters, but, 
nevertheless, encourages dealing in corn. Permission to pur- 
chase corn is given to all persons in the towns and villages 
of the vicinity, and even to inhabitants of more distant 
towns near the branches of the Seine. All persons availing 
themselves of this privilege must bring their corn to the 
Parisian market.* These measures stimulated imports, and 
by August 28 reduced the price to forty sous tournois per 
setier.* The relief, however, was but temporary, for in 
September we find the city authorities again anxious. On 
the 10th H. Simon, after visiting a number of places in 
Champagne and Brie, reported to the Parisian officials that 
harvests had been light in the upper Seine basin. At a 
conference with the officials the next day the corn mer- 
chants of Paris declared that, owing to rains in Brie and 
Champagne and hot weather elsewhere, there was no hope 
of obtaining corn from the usual sources of supply. In 
Picardy and Santerre not enough corn had been gathered 

1 Eleven livres per setier, using D’Avenel’s reduction, is roughly equivalent to 
$1.30 per bushel, about double the usual price of the time. 

2 Reg. du Bureau, v. pp. 515, 516. $Delamare, ii. p. 1007. 

4Reg. du Bureau, v. p. 516. 
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to sow the next crop. The merchants advised purchases 
in Auvergne, Brittany, and Guyenne, and in Holland, Am- 
sterdam, and Dantzig.’ But letters from the king some- 
what later show that the corn merchants knew nothing of 
the conditions in Guyenne and Brittany, for the harvests 
were particularly poor in those provinces.* At an unusually 
well-attended meeting of officials on the 14th most of the 
time was spent in discussing the means of getting corn from 
abroad. But, when the “lieutenant civil’ declared that from 
recent personal observation he knew that in Champagne there 
were large quantities of corn to be had of the chateaux, seig- 
neuries, and of some towns, it was decided that the risks 
of importing corn from Dantzig were too great, and that 
it was better to deal with the king’s subjects. An inquiry 
should be made to discover what quantity of corn there was 
in the city. All citizens should then be ordered to procure 
sufficient corn to supply their own wants for the next six 
months, drawing their supplies from places outside Paris. 
Furthermore, the king should be asked to order all pro- 
vincial and town officials to make an exact statement of the 
corn to be found in their jurisdictions, and then, after re- 
taining what was needed for home consumption, to permit 
the export of the rest to Paris.® 

Here we have all the elements in the situation: pressure 
in the consuming area, leading to heavy exports from the 
agricultural sections immediately after the harvest; the 
distress in the producing sections caused by this premature 
export ;* the function of the officials in making estimates 
of consumption and seeking to secure a proper distribution 
of the supply. From the statements of the merchants that 
they could get no more corn in Champagne and Brie, and the 

1 Reg. du Bureau, v. pp. 517, 518. * Tbid., v. p. 523. 

3 Ibid., v. pp. 519, 520. 

4A similar case in Rouen in April, 1573, illustrates a slightly different phase 
of unwise export. April 28, 1573, ‘‘Sur l’avertissement que a recu Mgr. de Cer- 
rouges, qu’il y a Commissaires deputés pour rechercher quels bleds et grains il y a 
en ce pays affin d’en enlever et faire porter A la Rochelle. Le blé vaut mainte- 
nant, & Rouen de 9 A 10 liv. le mine. I] n’y en a pas pour la sustentation des 
habitans.” May 13, ‘‘Commission donnée par la ville & Pierre Laillet Sr. de St. 
Clair pour aller acheter des bleds en Picardie pour la sustentation du peuple.” 


May 28, corn begins to arrive. Archives Sommaires de Rouen, pp. 226, 227. See 
also pp. 94, 95, 100. 
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report of the lieutenant civil that there was plenty of corn 
in the chateaux, we may infer that the middlemen dealt 
almost exclusively with the small farmers, who were unable 
to hold the crop for any length of time. But we have direct 
evidence in the prohibition of the governor of Cham- 
pagne (August, 1529): . . . “‘All merchants and other per- 
sons are hereby expressly ordered to purchase no corn in 
rural sections, to make no hoard except to supply the needs 
of their households, and then only with corn purchased in 
the open market. All peasants are forbidden to sell any 
corn to the aforesaid merchants under pain of confiscation.” 
Notaries are forbidden to draw up contracts for such sales 
under pain of removal from office, and all sales and purchases 
already made are cancelled.’ The result of the dealings of 
the middlemen with the peasants was often disastrous to 
the latter. A short crop and the usual expenses started 
debts which accumulated until the ruin of the peasant was 
complete.’* 


The Local Corn Trade Policy. 


The work of rough calculation and adjustment of the 
corn supply fell, as we have seen, to the officials in each area; 
and their efforts to relieve the sectional pressure resulted 
in what we may call a local corn trade policy.* But, as 


1 Reg. du Bureau, ii. p. 59. 

2‘*Discours sur l’Extréme Cherté,” Fournier, Var. Hist. et Litt, vii. pp. 170, 
171. ‘‘Quant aux fermiers et marchands, on voit ordinairement que des que les 
bleds se recueillent, les marchands vont par pais et arrent et achetent tous les bleds et 
mesmement depuis quatre mois cela s’est veu, que les marchans ont enlevé, arré, 
et retenu tous les bleds et toutes les grangesdes champs.’’ Thesterile years, and the 
war of 1585 which sent soldiers throughout the kingdom, have ruined the peasant 
who has lived by borrowing on his crop. Each harvest turning out worse than 
the preceding one, the peasant becomes more and more deeply involved. 

8 Both consuming and producing centres were not always within the political 
limits of France. Languedoc and Provence were what I have called producing 
areas, supplying parts of Spain. There were spasmodic exports from Normandy 
to foreign ports, so that Normandy might be called a producing centre supplying a 
foreign market, but, though the exports lead to much complaint and occasional 
violence, the term “producing centre” cannot be applied to Normandy without 
exaggeration. For exports to Spain from Languedoc see Fournier, Var. Hist. et 
Litt. (“‘Discours sur |’ Extréme Cherté”), vii. p. 147, note, and p. 153. Both Spanish 
and northern trade, Reg du Bureau, v. p. 491. For violence against persons ex- 
porting from Rouen see Deux Chroniques de Rouen, pp. 168, 169, and Cahiers des 
Etate Gén. de Norm., Louis XIII. and XIV., ii. p. 396. 
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might be expected from the difference in interests between 
the producing and the consuming areas, two sides, fre- 
quently conflicting, of the local policy may be discerned. 
In the producing regions it was the aim of the local policy 
to retain all but the actual surplus of the crop. Here, 
therefore, the policy was, in the main, necessarily prohibitive, 
but it was equally necessary to permit the exportation of the 
surplus. The object of the prohibition was not to cut off 
all export, but to give the officials control over the trade 
by the grant of special permits. Such permits were reg- 
ularly granted unless the local crop was very light, so that 
there would certainly be no surplus. Evidence from Lan- 
guedoc in regard to these exceptions is given in a letter of 
Clermont-Lodéve, already noticed.’ In another letter, 
answering complaints from the court that he has not been 
sufficiently severe in enforcing prohibitions, he says: “‘I 
can assure you upon my honor that nothing has been ex- 
ported this year, and it is a long time since any one hold- 
ing my office has shown such severity as I have towards 
the merchants.” * This apparently refers to the practice 
of licensed corn export under prohibition, and this inter- 
pretation is borne out by an order of the lieutenant gov- 
ernor, dated November 22, 1527. He speaks of the light 
crop and of the necessity of retaining all the corn within 
the province. ‘‘Notwithstanding this, some merchants 
and others, after collecting great quantities of corn, had ex- 
erted themselves to the utmost in order to obtain, by divers 
crafty methods, permission to export corn, which, if granted, 
would drain this country to the great prejudice of the in- 
habitants, who would be exposed to the danger of inade- 
quate supplies.”* Here we have striking evidence of the 
need of local control; for, despite the short crop in Langue- 
doc and the prohibition of export, the corn merchants were 
preparing heavy shipments for Spain, and doing all in their 
power to get the special permit required. They felt no 
1See above, p. 456, note 1, Hist. Gén. de Languedoc, xii. p. 451. See also Ibid., 
xii. p. 418. 
* December 24, 1527. Ibid., xii. p. 440. 
8 Hist. Gén. de Languedoc, xii. p. 439. 
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responsibility for the situation in the province, and were 
ready to export corn as long as they could buy. 

In the urban or consuming areas the corn policy assumed 
a dual aspect. Great attempts were made to get corn from 
other sections, then the usual means were adopted to hold 
the corn. The encouragement of imports did not often 
take the form of an actual bounty, though this was some- 
times given.’ At times the cost of transportation was paid.” 
The encouragement was more frequently given in the form 
of letters from the king to guarantee the merchant against 
interference from local officials.* Most interesting are the 
measures taken by the Parisian officials to protect merchants 
from violence and robbery at the hands of the inhabitants 
of the smaller towns on the upper waters of the Seine. 
February 27, 1501, a large meeting was held at the Chambre 
des Comptes to consider action against the inhabitants of 
villages near Pont |’Evéque, who had attacked the corn 
merchants coming to Paris, killing some, capturing others, 
and seizing their corn, and who had also placed obstructions 
in the river to prevent navigation. The Parlement was 
asked to grant a commission to one of its councillors to go 
with one of the échevins to the scene of disturbance, and, 
after informing themselves as to the facts, to proceed against 
the persons and property of the malefactors.* In April, 
1521, merchants were stopped at the river towns by force, 
and their corn seized or released only after they paid a 
heavy ransom. Energetic redress was again taken. In 
the dearth of 1565 the Parlement ordered all officials 
within its jurisdiction to use legal process against any 
persons placing any impediments in the way of transporta- 
tion.’ This protection of the middlemen from popular 
violence, supplemented by the royal letters of protection 

1September 13 and 19, 1565, sixty sous tournois per muid were offered as a 
bounty to foreign (i.e., provincial) or Parisian merchants bringing corn from Lan- 


guedoc, Guyenne, or other provinces. Reg. du Bureau, v. pp. 519,521. See Ar- 
chives Sommaires de Rouen, pp. 124, 125, for a similar bounty in 1522. 


2 Reg. du Bureau, v. p. 221; Ibid., i. p. 54. 8 Ibid., ii. p. 132; v. p. 521. 
4Delamare, ii. p. 1002. See, also, Reg. de l’Hétel de Ville, ii. p. 414. 
5 Reg. du Bureau, v. pp. 548, 549. 
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against local officials, was a very practical form of en- 
couragement. 

But, once the authorities had lured corn within their 
jurisdiction, they adopted the prohibitive policy which we 
have found in the purely agricultural sections; that is, 
prohibitive with exceptions. Thus, in March, 1508, the 
merchants of Paris made great efforts to obtain permits 
to export corn. Their importunity finally succeeded, and 
the Provost of Merchants granted the desired permission,’ 
but only on condition that they placed on sale at Paris as 
much corn as they sent up or down the river. Then, 
again, a short period of liberality would often make it 
necessary to enforce the prohibitions more rigorously. In 
April, 1536, there were heavy exports of corn by the water 
route to Rouen and other parts of Normandy. The mer- 
chants of Normandy were collecting such quantities of 
corn near Rouen that the price was lower there than in 
Paris. After consultation the Parisian authorities decided 
to cancel all permits that had been granted previously.’ 
Somewhat later (June 30) they resolved to grant no more 
general permits.’ This seems to be a case of interference 
with through traffic, and there is considerable justification 
in this interpretation, since the Provost of Merchants 
was recognized as having such authority.‘ The same 
policy appears in Rouen.° 

The conflict of interests as between producing and con- 
suming areas induced direct appeal to the king. In 1531 
the governors of Champagne and Picardy had stopped 
corn that merchants were preparing to export to Paris. 
The supplies in Paris were already low, and prices were 
high. As the authorities felt that there was no hope of ob- 
taining corn elsewhere, they applied to the king, as well 
as to the governors of Champagne and Picardy.’ In the 
distress of 1565 it was again to the king that the authori- 

1 Reg. du Bureau, i. p.150. ‘9 Jbid., ii. p. 218. 8 Ibid., ii. p. 225. 

4See p. 454, note 4, and p. 481. 

5 For the prohibitive policy at Rouen see Archives Sommaires de Rouen, pp. 91, 


103, 133, 140; Comptes R des Echevins, ii. pp. 77, 78. 
6 Reg. du Bureau, ii. p. 133. 
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ties turned, asking for orders that all local officials should 
make an exact enumeration of the corn in their jurisdic- 
tions, and send to Paris whatever was not needed locally.’ 
But this sort of arbitration was of minor importance, and 
did not necessarily signify that the time had come for royal 
control and the complete subordination of the local official. 
Relief was also sought in the prohibition of export of corn 
from France as a whole. The exports of corn from France 
were apparently not large,? and were only an occasional 
source of danger; but, even though only a matter of small 
margins, the authorities were agreed that exports from the 
kingdom should on occasion be prevented. Though theo- 
retically the king was supposed to protect his subjects 
against injudicious export,® the authority of the local offi- 
cials was recognized in 1528, when the king ordered 
that “the Provost of Merchants and the échevins . 
should have power to grant permits for the export of corn 
on condition of securing from those given the permits good 
bail that they would not transport the corn outside of the 
kingdom.’”’* The order purports to confirm existing cus- 
toms, so that it seems probable that the responsibility for 
checking foreign export rested upon the local officials. 
This hypothesis receives considerable support from the com- 
mon practice of requiring with special permits the return 


1 Reg. du Bureau, v. pp. 519, 520. 

2It has often been said that France was a great exporter of corn in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, but there is no adequate foundation for this asser- 
tion. D’Avenel makes a very strong statement for the reigns of Louis XIII. and 
XIV., but he does not give any evidence to support his views. Hist. Econ., iii. 
p. 213. Furthermore, we have a disti porary statement to the contrary 
in resolutions passed by the merchants and bourgeois of Paris (February 12, 1565): 

‘*parceque il ne sort dudit royaulme aucuns bleds ordinairement, sinon de 

quatre ou cing années |’une, qui est quand il plaist &4 Dieu donner grande abon- 
dance de bledz en ce royaulme, et que lors il y a charté et grande faulte de blez 
en Espagne et Portugal . . . et qu’il ne sort point de bledz hors de ce royaulme pour 
mener en Angleterre, pais de Flandres et autres pais, sinon que quelque fois en 
quatre ou cing ans, comme dict est, en Espagne et Portugal, charté de bledz 
audict pais.” Reg. du Bureau, v. p. 491. One can infer from the local material 
that these conditions remained unchanged, though it is not easy to get a definite 
statement. 

8The royal tradition upon this matter was ancient. Philip IV. was particu- 
larly active. See Ordonnances des Rois, i. pp. 351, 381, 420, 425, 426. 


4 Reg. du Bureau, ii. p. 28. 
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within a given time of a voucher from the market specified 
by the exporter. In January, 1505, for instance, commis- 
sioners arrived in Paris from the region of Auxerrais, Lion- 
nais, Bourbonnais, seeking corn to make good the deficiency 
caused by their short crops. The Parisian officials decided 
to give them aid; but, deeming it unwise to let them go 
themselves to the sources of Parisian supplies, the Parisian 
merchants were sent to the upper Seine basin to buy the 
corn and bring it to Paris. There it was sold to the stran- 
gers, who were required to report to the Provost of Mer- 
chants when the corn had been sold in the markets to which 
they had been allowed to carry it.. We have a more de- 
tailed statement of the custom March 24, 1528, when a 
merchant from Rouen is allowed to export 100 muids of 
corn to Rouen “upon giving security that he would not 
export more than the amount agreed upon, and that within 
six weeks he would duly certify that the corn had been 
sold at the markets of Rouen.”’? 

But this policy of prohibition of foreign export could 
not easily be carried out by the local officials. At the sea- 
ports, of course, they could act effectively. In 1497, when 
prices had risen, the officers of the baillage of Rouen un- 
loaded the corn from several foreign-bound vessels, fearing 
lest they would sail during the night.* Local authorities in 
the interior, however, were handicapped. In 1501 the 
Paris officials feared a corn shortage because of the heavy 
demands made on the Parisian supply by the river towns, 
Melun, Corbeil, Etampes, and others. The movement of 
corn up the Seine was not stopped; but all merchants coming 
down the Marne, and desiring to carry corn up to the river 
towns, were obliged to sell one-half of their corn at Paris. 
Then, to secure the interests of all, so far as might be, in 
order to prevent the exhaustion of Sentois and Beauvoisis, 
it was decided that exports to foreign parts down the river 
Somme should be prohibited. But here difficulty arose. 
The Parisian officials were powerless outside their limited 
1 Reg. du Bureau, i. pp. 99, 100. * Ibid., ii. pp. 16, 17. 

8 Dupont-Ferrier, Officiers Royauz, p 300. 
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jurisdiction. All that could be done was to have the Parle- 
ment send instructions against foreign export to the bailli of 
Amiens and the sénéschal of Ponthieu.' Now, if the bailli of 
Amiens and the sénéschal of Ponthieu did not comply, there 
was no remedy: meanwhile the corn would be safely on its 
way to foreign parts. Furthermore, suppose merchants with 
permits for export to some town near the frontier decided 
that they could obtain better prices in foreign parts, who was 
to stop them? They were generally required to bring back 
certificates of the sale; but, if they did not do so, the offi- 
cials could do little more than impose fines. The corn was 
already beyond recovery. 


The Royal Policy and the Conflict with the Local Officials. 
1515-1589. 


Under such circumstances the local officials came to recog- 
nize the advisability of royal action. They always had re- 
garded the crown as supreme authority, but they had not 
expected much active royal interference. By the middle of 
the sixteenth century, however, we find them welcoming the 
royal prohibitions of foreign export, for in 1566 the munici- 
pal authorities at Paris agreed that it was advisable for 
the king to prohibit the export of corn to foreign parts.* 
But they did not agree to anything more than this. The 
crown at that time was planning to establish commission- 
ers and clerks in all important seaport towns, to prevent 
the exportation of corn. The authorities declared this un- 
wise, because there was not enough trade to keep such clerks 
busy. This criticism brings out the attitude of the officials 
towards royal measures. They admitted theoretically the 
propriety of royal action; but, as the king frequently 
desired what was, in their view, impractical and inexpe- 
dient,’ they conceived it to be their duty, in the public 
interest, to interpret, or even alter, the royal ordinances. 

1Reg. du Bureau, i. pp. 53, 54. 
2Jbid., v. p. 491. (February 12, 1565-66.) 


8Dupont-Ferrier, Officiers Royaur, 274; Ordonnances des Rois, xiv. p. 513; 
Isambert, xii. p. 509 (Art. 26). 
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This solicitude of the local officials to save the king from 
himself appears sincere, on the whole; but in practice it 
resulted in an independence of action which to us seems 
rank insubordination. Accordingly, the policy of the crown 
conceived under these conditions consisted in part of ideal 
schemes, impossible of execution, and in part of practical 
measures which were enforced because they met the views 
of the local authorities. But the crown was not content 
to discharge the purely subordinate function which the local 
authorities considered proper. It was a period of financial 
pressure, and each king hoped to fill his treasury by means 
of the corn duties. Consequently there was a struggle on 
the part of the crown to assert its rights and to reduce 
the local officials to a subordinate place. But though the 
local resistance was based upon a perhaps genuine solicitude 
for the interests of the crown, it was none the less a real 
and inevitable conflict. The inertia and traditional inde- 
pendence of the local officials had to be overcome before a 
well-organized state could exist in France. The conflict 
with the baillis may be traced back to an earlier date, but 
it did not become important in this branch of adminis- 
tration until the latter part of the reign of Francis I. 

The only instance of royal action between 1512 and 1535 
is a temporary measure, in 1516, which recognizes and con- 
firms the authority of the baillis. The king, fearing at- 
tack after his victory at Marignano, desired to provision 
his border fortresses. The harvest had been good, and the 
provost of Paris, the baillis of Chartres, Senlis, and Ver- 
mandois had granted export permits with great liberality. 
The king intervened to divert the corn surplus to his for- 
tresses. But the letters patent of March 12, 1516, merely 
instruct the baillis to prohibit export: ‘‘We order and com- 
mission you, each in his own right, to issue and cause to be 
issued prohibitions in our name, . . . that henceforth no one 
shall export or carry from the aforesaid region any corn or 
grain; ... and we give each one of you full power, authority, 
and special commission to do this.”’* 

4 Delamare, ii. p. 918. 
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The authority of the local officials and the existing ad- 
ministrative system is in no way challenged by these letters 
patent. The governors of Champagne and Picardy issued 
prohibitions of export in their own name in 1528, 1529, 
and 1531.1 The authority of the Provost of Merchants 
(Paris) in 1528 is without restriction upon his full discre- 
tion.* This is also the period covered by the material from 
Languedoc, which clearly shows that the Etats exercised 
an independent control of the corn trade.* In 1526 the 
action of the local officials of Rouen was approved by that 
guardian of royal interests, the Procureur du Roy.* The 
local officials had practically complete control of the corn 
trade between 1512 and 1535. 

But the royal attempts to subordinate the local officials, 
which had already become notable in other branches of 
administration, were now extended to the corn trade. 
The letters patent of 1535 open the conflict with an emphatic 
declaration of the freedom of the interprovincial and the 
foreign trade. ‘“‘We have given and granted by these 
presents . . . permission to all merchants and other persons 
of our kingdom to carry, transport, purchase, and export 
corn from such parts of our kingdom, lands, and domain 
as they see fit, whether the corn is designed for their private 
use, or to be sold for gain to persons of our said kingdom 
or to strangers.” ° This declaration, however, applied only 
to the gouvernement de I’Isle de France. The preamble 
might lead one to suppose that the edict was intended to 
be purely temporary, but this is not confirmed by the atti- 
tude of the king in 1539. The action of the Parisian offi- 
cials at this juncture is particularly significant. Alarmed 
by heavy exports to Normandy in the spring of 1536, made 
in pursuance of the royal letters patent, they first pro- 

1Reg. du Bureau, ii. pp. 59, 75, 133, 134. 2 Ibid., ii. p. 28. 

5 See above, pp. 455, 456. 


4February 21, 1526. ‘‘ ‘Touchant |’arrét de certains bledz trouvez enfonces 
ded des h estans en ung navire sur les cays, que l’on voulloit porter hors 





du pays.’ Le Procureur du Roy, aprés avoir oui le rapport du procureur de la 
ville et des Etats, declare que l’arrét avoit été bien fait.’”” Archives Sommaires de 
Rouen, p. 133. 

5 Delamare, ii. p. 918. 
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hibited all exports not authorized by special permits ob- 
tained from the Provost of Merchants (April 27), and finally 
declared that no more general permits would be granted 
(June 30). No better illustration of the relation between 
the crown and the officials could be desired. The royal 
edict was recognized by the officials, and observed for a 
while; but, as it soon became clear that it was inexpedient, 
the officials did not hesitate to act upon their own author- 
ity to prevent the evil consequences. 

The first attempt of the crown to secure control of the 
corn trade had failed; and the edict of June 20, 1539, which 
renews the contest, admits the failure of the preceding edict, 
and seeks to avoid the danger of ambiguity, which had 
opened the way for local interference. Accordingly, we 
have a restatement of the liberal principle, particularly as 
applied to interprovincial trade, in an edict which was de- 
clared to be perpetual, and which expressly prohibited 
the interference of the local officials. Upon payment of 
the usual customs, dealers in corn and other merchandise 
were ‘“‘permitted to export and carry from the kingdom, 
and to transport from place to place within the kingdom, 
. . . without being obliged to secure from governors, lieu- 
tenants, baillis, and sénéchaux any letters of export, per- 
mits, or licenses.””* In August the king ordered the jus- 
tices to make reports upon the price of corn and the quan- 
tity within their jurisdictions.’ Evidently, an attempt 
was to be made to make the royal control effective. 


1 Deliberation of Provost of Merchants and the Echevins of Paris, April 27, 
1536. Reg. du Bureau, ii. p. 218. See also p. 225. 

* Delamare, ii.p.922. The text of this edict is obscure, and seems to have misled 
Araskhaniantz, who interprets the edict as permitting interprovincial trade only. 
Delamare refers to the edict as permitting foreign trade also. Araskhaniantz failed 
to read the principal clause with sufficient care. It runs ‘‘permis A toutes personnes 
nos Sujets . .. de tirer et enlever, mener et ramener en et audedans de nostre Roy- 
aume.” Here ‘‘tirer et enlever’”’ cover the foreign trade, and ‘‘mener et ramener 
en et audedans de nostre Royaume” the interprovincial trade. The words ‘‘tirer 
et enlever’’ and ‘‘mener” are used in these meanings in the ordinance of Febru- 
ary 4, 1557. Fontanon, Ordonnances des Rois, i. pp. 763, 764. 

3**In all courts of our ordinary jurisdictions, reports shall be made each week 
of the value and ordinary estimate of the crops of all sorts of important fruits, 
such as corn, vines, hay, and the like, by the merchants dealing in the said kinds 
of fruits. The merchants shall be obliged to do this without salary, by means of 
fines, prohibition of their trade, or imprisonment, or otherwise at the pleasure of 
the court.” Isambert, xii. p. 621 (Art. 102). 
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But the “liberal” policy of Francis I. was abandoned 
almost as soon as conceived. Despite the perpetual edict 
of June 20, we find the king issuing letters patent on No- 
vember 20, annulling his general export permissions, and 
forbidding export without special letters patent and pay- 
ment of an écu per tonneau.’ The prohibitive policy, 
however, met with little success, since, under cover of an 
exemption in favor of Piedmont, corn was exported without 
the special letters patent and without paying the new 
imposition. There was also some difficulty in applying the 
financial clause, as the tonneau varied widely in different 
parts of France.* The king finally decided that more 
money was to be made out of the regular dues paid when 
export was permitted; and May 27, 1540, in letters patent 
which lay much stress on the fine harvest, export is permitted 
to all countries, except Geneva, without paying the écu 
per tonneau.* But this edict makes no general statement 
of policy. We cannot even be sure that it was meant to 
be anything more than a temporary measure designed to 
last till the next harvest. 

These declarations of royal policy were not taken very 
seriously by the local officials. In 1543-44 the Parlement 
of Toulouse made extensive regulations for the commerce 
of Languedoc. Liberty of commerce was left only to the 
town of Toulouse.* In 1556 the Parisian authorities com- 
plain of a prohibition by the governor of Picardy; but, 
though they decide to write to the king, there is no talk 
of an infringement of the royal edicts declaring the provin- 
cial trade free.’ The royal attempt had failed. The reign 
of Henry II. produced no notable corn laws. We have 
two edicts, one February 4, 1557,° permitting the export 
of all classes of goods and merchandise except corn, and 

1Delamare, ii. p. 920. 

2 Ibid., ii. pp. 920,921. The policy, it will be noted, was not to permit export 
free of duty, but merely to permit it under the usual dues. Prohibition was abso- 
lute except so far as special letters patent were issued. 

SIsambert, xii. pp. 674, 676. 


4Dubédat, Histoire du Parlement de Toulouse, i. p. 200. 
5 Reg. du Bureau, iv. p. 457. 6 Fontanon, Ordonnances des Rois, i. p. 763. 
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the other, August 29, 1558,’ permitting the export of corn 
to foreign parts for six months. But this second edict 
had very limited application, as its operation was restricted, 
not only in time, but to the jurisdiction of the Parlement 
of Paris. 

The second attempt to secure control of the corn trade 
finds expression in the edict of Francis II., December 20, 
1559. The death of the king a few months later put an 
end to this trial of strength with the local authorities. 
The edict is interesting, however, as it shows that the real 
problem was clearly realized. The mistake made by 
Francis I. had lain in trying to establish free trade (in the 
sixteenth-century meaning of the word) as a permanent 
policy. The alternations of good and bad harvests, the 
fact that there was frequently no surplus that could be safely 
exported,’ all contributed to render it impossible to carry 
out any permanent policy of either permission or prohibi- 
tion of export. Francis II. proposed to create a bureau of 
eight officials, sitting permanently at Paris, receiving the 
local reports and determining each year how much corn 
could be exported. The amount once fixed for the year, 
the bureau was empowered to grant special letters patent 
until the assigned limit was reached. As the preceding 
harvest had been good, the edict authorized the exporta- 
tion of 50,000 tonneaux of corn that year. 

Meanwhile the local authorities were regulating the corn 
trade with their customary independence. Under Henry II. 
and Francis II. they were not disturbed by declarations 
of the freedom of interprovincial trade. There is no change 
in the first few years of the reign of Charles IX. In May, 
1561, the Provost of Merchants prohibited all exportation 
of corn from Paris, by land or water, under pain of confisca- 
tion of the corn and of the boats or wagons.’ In the late 
spring of 1563 there is the curious correspondence in which 
the king orders the Provost of Merchants not to inter- 
fere with the corn supply of the royal army in Normandy. 


1 Delamare, ii. pp: 923, 924. 
3 Reg. du Bureau, v. p. 491. 3Ibid., v- p. 93. 
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The boatmen bringing the corn from the upper Seine were 
protected by vouchers from the commissioner-general of 
the royal army, but in each case they were allowed to pass 
only after presentation of the vouchers’ and the authoriza- 
tion of the Provost of Merchants.? Nor was this an empty 
form. We have an instance where a merchant was de- 
tained and allowed to proceed only after the personal in- 
terposition of the king and on condition of returning within 
six weeks a certificate that the corn had been sold at the 
royal camp.*® Although the royal orders were complied with 
in each case, the authority of the Provost of Merchants 
was clearly recognized. 

But Charles IX. had no intention of allowing the local 
officials to continue in this course, and in 1564 he took 
his first step in a policy of royal aggression which is em- 
bodied in the series of edicts culminating in the great meas- 
ure of June, 1571. The idea of permitting some regular ex- 
port by special licenses, which had been expressed in the 
edict of 1559, is the basis of this third and last consider- 
able effort of the crown to subordinate the local officials. 

The edict of Avignon, September 25, 1564, is known to 
us only through the record of a meeting of the Parisian 
officials, February 12, 1565;* but its main provisions can 
be easily inferred from the proceedings. There was an arti- 
cle prohibiting the export of corn, and a declaration was 
made of the dues payable when export was permitted by 
special letters patent only, and also when the permission 
was general. But the importance of the measure lay in its 
proposed creation of new officials to enforce the edict. 
A commissioner and a clerk were to be established in the 
chief ports, from which all exports must be made. These 
new officers were charged with the collection of dues and 
the enforcement of royal prohibitions. 

The attitude of the Parisian officials is significant. The 
Provost of Merchants summoned the leading citizens to 
discuss the expediency of the measure. They agreed “that 

1 Reg. du Bureau, v. pp. 221, 223. 2Ibid., v. pp. 222, 224, 229. 
8 Ibid., v. p. 233. 4Ibid., v. pp. 490, 491. 
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it would be advisable to permit no exports of corn to for- 
eign parts without the permission of the king,” but they 
characterized the edict as impractical, and opposed the crea- 
tion of new officials as a needless expense in view of the lim- 
ited export of corn. The old practice of requiring certifi- 
cates was, in their opinion, fully adequate.* 

The project of 1564 was not at once carried out, possibly 
because of the opposition of the local officials; and in the 
mean time there were one or two edicts designed to effect 
some temporary purpose or to reiterate the royal claims. 
Thus, in June, 1565, the inclement weather left little hope 
of a good harvest, so a general prohibition of export was 
issued.* But, despite the corn shortage in 1565,° an at- 
tempt was again made to create elaborate machinery for 
the management of a corn trade that did not exist. This 
edict of February 16, 1566, is unfortunately lost; but the 
edict of June, 1571, indicates that it was practically a re- 
statement of the plan embodied in the edict of 1564.4 The 
contest with the local officials was continued in the provi- 
sions of the general ordinance of 1567. Export to foreign 
ports without royal permission was absolutely prohibited, 
and the provincial trade was declared free.° 

The edict of June, 1571, unites all phases of the projects 
of Charles IX. Beginning with a confession of the futility 
of former edicts, the king proceeds to declare his rights. 
“We declare that the power of granting permission to ex- 
port corn to lands outside our kingdom is a royal and do- 
mainial right of our crown, which we intend to delegate to 
no one, and a breach of which shall be a crime of lése majesté, 
We forbid all persons to ask for a grant of permission to 
export, or for a grant of dues arising from export. All 


1Reg. du Bureau, eod. loc. 3 Delamare, ii. p. 959. 

8 Jbid., ii. p. 1007, ff.; Reg. du Bureau, v. 515, 516, ff. 

4See edict of June, 1571. Delamare, ii. p. 927. 

5**The interprovincial corn trade shall be free to all, no one shall place any 
hindrance in the way of this trade, and it shall not be necessary to have permits 
from officers, governors, or captains of places, who shall not restrict the freedom 
of trade in any way whatsoever, unless authorized to do so by letters patent from 
the crown.”’ Delamare, ii. p. 926. 
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judges and other officials are forbidden to take any account 
of such moneys, as we intend to apply them to the sup- 
port of our army without having them enter into our treas- 
ury. No corn shall be exported without our permission, 
but this shall not be interpreted as a prohibition of the in- 
terprovincial trade, which shall continue as before.”* The 
edict then provides for the creation of elaborate machin- 
ery to determine the surplus which would properly be avail- 
able for export each year, and for the disposal at auction 
of the right to export the quantity of corn thus fixed. 
The baillis and sénéchaux were to send commissions each 
August to the judges of their district, requiring them to 
obtain information concerning the corn crop from the offi- 
cers of towns and villages. The reports of the baillis 
were to be supplemented by reports from the treasurers of 
the généralités, based upon information gathered on their 
regular circuits. From these two reports the amount of 
corn to be exported would be determined, and each géné- 
ralité given the right to export a fixed quantity of this 
surplus. The baillis were then to publish a notice of the 
auction of the export licenses. Any person might com- 
pete, for any quantity from one tonneau up the whole 
amount assigned to that area. Bidding was to begin at 
three livres ten sous tournois per tonneau, and it was 
stated clearly that the rights acquired in this manner did 
not exempt the purchaser of the license from the obligation 
to pay the customs. The exportation of this corn was to 
take place only from certain designated ports, at each of 
which were a controller and one or more clerks. This staff 
of officials was in charge of a Controlleur-général des 
Traites. The duties of these officials were purely clerical, 
—the registration of exports and the customs payable, to- 
gether with the granting of certificates to persons exhibit- 
ing the proper licenses. They had none of the large dis- 
cretionary powers which made the baillis so difficult to 
manage. The financial motive, which was the real incen- 
tive in these royal attempts, appears unmistakably in this 
1Delamare, ii. p. 927. 
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edict. The king was endeavoring to stimulate exports 
in order to sell licenses. The policy was prohibitive only in 
appearance, for the prohibitions were for the most part 
made to be broken by special letters patent granted in a way 
which would have extended effective royal control far be- 
yond its former limits. 

Although this attack on the local officials was carefully 
conceived, and, so far as elasticity of adjustment was con- 
cerned, apparently adapted to the conditions of the time, 
it met the same fate as earlier schemes. The harvests failed 
before the new machinery had an opportunity to get fairly 
in motion. The edict was not registered by the Parlement 
until January, 1572. In that year crops were scanty,’ 
and the /failure of the harvests in 1573 compelled the king 
to abandon his undertaking. An edict of October 20, 
1573, prohibited all exports of corn in the ensuing year, 
ordered irregular contracts for the purchase of corn to be 
cancelled, and gave the Provost of Merchants at Paris 
special authority to purchase corn in foreign countries or 
in distant provinces, such as Guyenne and Brittany.’ 
Apparently, the king recognized the failure of his plans 
for the freedom of interprovincial trade, for otherwise this 
authorization to import from Brittany and Guyenne would be 
superfluous. At all events, the Parisian officials had already 
taken matters into their own hands, for as early as July 4, 
1573, they had prohibited the export of corn from Paris.* 
The harvests failed again in 1574, and the danger of exports 
called forth another edict prohibiting export for one year.‘ 
The local officials remained in possession of the field. 

The reign of Henry III. brings out no new aspects of 
royal policy, but his general edict of November, 1577, 
contained a restatement of the freedom of provincial trade. 
This probably secured no more attention than previous 
declarations, for in 1586 and 1587 we find the local author- 
ities were acting independently. May 8, 1586, the Pro- 
vost of Merchants prohibited all merchants from loading corn 


1 Delamare, ii. pp. 1008, 1009. 3 Ibid., ii. p. 960. 
3 Reg. du Bureau, vii. p. 73. 4 Delamare, ii. p. 961. 
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on the Seine, Marne, and Oise, if it is to be transported to 
any place other than Paris." In the following year the 
governor of Champagne was preventing export from his 
jurisdiction, and the Parisian officials asked that the king 
order him to permit export.’? Curiously, there is not the 
least allusion to the royal declarations for freedom of inter- 
provincial trade, there is no assertion that the action of 
the governor of Champagne is illegal. In September 
the king prohibited the export of corn to foreign parts.° 

The crown had failed conspicuously in its attempt to 
secure control of the corn trade. The local officials and the 
actual conditions of the time were fatal obstacles to the 
impractical financial schemes that had been proposed. 
But the kings had exercised some influence through use 
of the special permits, which are so severely criticised in the 
Discours sur l’Extréme Cherté. It is quite possible that 
the exports made under cover of these licenses were less 
injurious than this writer would have us believe, since they 
may have tended, in some measure, to mitigate the rigors 
of over-zealous local control. 


The Corn Policy of Henry IV. and Sully. 


The belief that Sully and Henry IV. were the originators 
of a free-trade policy was the work of the Physiocrats. 
A few passages in the conomies Royales, the high-sounding 
preamble of the edict of 1595, and the edict of 1601, fur- 


1Reg. du Bureau, vii. p. 579. 2 Delamare, ii. p. 1011. 

* Tbid., ii. p. 962. 

4The ‘‘Discours”” mentions ‘‘la libéralité dont nos rois ont usé & donner les 
traites des bleds et des vins et autres marchandises pour les transporter hors du 
royaume; car les marchands, advertis de l’extréme cherté qui est ordinairement en 
Espagne et en Portugal et qui souvent advient aux autres lieux, obtiennent par 
le moyen des favoris de la cour, des traittes pour y transporter les dits bleds, le 
transport desquels nous laisse la cherté.’”” The permission of exportation is criti- 
cised erely in th of the same essay. ‘‘La paix avec |’étranger 
nous donne les traittes et par conséquent la cherté, qui n’est pas si grande en temps 
de guerre, durant laquelle nous ne trafiquons point avec'l’Espagnol, le Flamand et 
l’Anglois, et ne leur donnons ny bled ny vin et a c’est occasion il faut qu’ils nous 
demeurent et que nous les mangeons—en temps de guerre donc, que les traittes 
sont interdites nous vivons & meilleur pris qu’en temps de paix. Toutefois, les 
traittes nous sont nécessaires.””’ Fournier, Var. Hist. et Litt., vii. pp. 145, 148, 173. 
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nished the scanty materials from which the Physiocrats 
created a Sully in their own image.’ The myth derived some 
added currency from the popularity of Henry IV., and the 
work of the lively imagination of the Physiocrats gained 
a firm foothold. 

But our study of the preceding period shows that there 
is nothing new in the two edicts of Henry IV. The old 
principles are not even asserted with the earlier vigor. The 
edict of 1601 is far less liberal than the edicts of 1535 and 
1539. There is no explicit declaration of the freedom of 
interprovincial trade, and the fine preamble extolling the 
value of the liberty of commerce is an abridgment of the 
preamble of an edict of Henry II., issued in 1557.2 Fur- 
thermore, the hostility shown to the activity of the local 
officials is nowhere as determined as that of Charles IX. 
Even in other matters of agrarian policy there is little origi- 
nality, since the edicts for the alleviation of the condi- 
tions of the peasantry were merely re-enactments of previous 
legislation.* I do not mean to imply that no credit should 
be given Henry IV. for social reforms, but we must remem- 
ber that many of his measures were based upon the tradi- 
tions of sixteenth-century policy. 

The edict of February 20, 1601, is the only “liberal” 
corn law of the reign of Henry IV., so that Sully’s corn 
policy should here find its most complete expression. But, 
as a matter of fact, it is merely a measure to relieve export 
for the ensuing year of the additional dues that had been 
levied upon corn exported from the valleys of the Seine 
and Loire by virtue of special permits. These duties had 
been levied to enable the king to carry on his wars; and, 

1Forbonnais thus contrasts Colbert and Sully: ‘‘Colbert, si intégre, si ami 


des peuples, suivit une fausse route, dans laquelle il se trouva enfin fort embar- 
rassé. Sully, avec moins d’art, étoit parti d’un principe plus naturel et plus simple. 
La terre pensa-t-il est le dépét des premitres rich du né ire du 
superfiu. C’est donc & multiplier ces richesses que consiste |’abondance de I’état. 
Pour animer leur multiplication, il faut que le commerce en ouvre les débouchés; 
sans liberté, point de commerce.” Forbonnais, Recherches eur lea Finances, i. p. 








3 Delamare, ii. p. 962; Font Ord des Rois de France, i. p. 763. 
8 Delamare, ii. p. 677, ff. The best account of this work of Henry IV. is to be 
found in G. Fagnies, Economie Sociale de la France sous Henri 1V., Paris, 1897. 
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with the cessation of hostilities, they could be dispensed 
with.’ The latter part of the edict indicates that special 
licenses had been issued to permit export under heavy dues 
from the northern provinces. Henry IV. was herein fol- 
lowing the policy that had been pursued by all his sixteenth- 
century predecessors, of whose liberality the author of the 
Discours sur l’Extréme Cherté so bitterly complained. 
There is reason to believe, however, that Henry IV. carried 
out this policy in a somewhat different manner. His prede- 
cessors had dealt for the most part with individuals: Henry 
IV. dealt with provinces. This is suggested by a passage 
in the edict, but is more clearly shown by a letter of the 
king to Sully of October 11, 1598: “I am waiting to hear 
what M. d’Incarville will write me concerning the offers 
made for the permission to export corn and wine from 
Languedoc before I decide or make known my pleasure to 
you.”* The local authorities, however, continued to act 
if an emergency arose. In 1604 the Parlement of Toulouse 
prohibited export of corn from Languedoc, despite the per- 
mission granted by the king.’ In 1608 the Parlement 
prohibited all trade with Bordeaux because the plague was 
raging there.‘ 

The corn-trade policy of Sully and Henry IV. was the 
result, not of doctrinaire “free-trade” inspiration, but of 
financial pressure. The financial element in the policy 
is evident in the preamble of the edict of 1601, and strongly 
shown by its whole tenor. It is more naively confessed 
in the letter written by Sully when he heard of the prohi- 
bition issued by the Parlement of Toulouse. ‘‘For that 
reason,” he complains, ‘‘the farmers of the customs say 
they will no longer pay the price of their farms, so that I 
fear that your fortresses and galleys will remain without 
funds; for I have no means of meeting the action of the Parle- 
ment, that resting wholly in your person.”’* 

1 Delamare, ii. p. 932. 

— Royales (Trois Vertus Couronnées), i. p. 396. See also /bid., ii. 
PO Tide ii, p. 271. 
4Dubédat, Histoire du Parlement de Toulouse, i. p. 679. 
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Furthermore, in considering the “liberality” of Henry 
IV., we must remember that prohibition was actually the 
rule in interprovincial as in foreign trade during the first 
part of the reign. No trade was regularly permitted among 
the great towns until 1593, though this was the result of 
the civil war, and not of royal action.’ But even the relief 
granted by the king in 1593 showed more desire for money 
than for freedom of trade. Trade was permitted, but un- 
usually heavy dues were levied at the gates of Paris. Not- 
withstanding these extraordinary impositions, ‘‘the Pari- 
sians did not cease to praise the truce . . . and the freedom 
of trade” that had been granted.* In 1595, however, 
a prohibitory edict was issued which does not contain a 
single limitation. Not even the interprovincial trade is 
explicitly exempted, though it is not explicitly included. 
There is nothing to indicate that it was limited in time, 
and it seems to have been the basis for the export licenses 
throughout the reign.* 

Like the policy of Henry III., the policy of Henry IV. 
was prohibitive in its general form, though liberal in its 
effect because of the extensive use of licenses. But we find 
no marked struggle with the local officials during this reign. 
That difficulty was met by a new solution, less dramatic, 
but more effective. The royal activity apparently invaded 
the provinces separately, striking a blow at local power 
at its source.‘ There are no more pompous declarations 
of royal superiority; but, though the local authorities were 
not deprived of any of their powers, the king exercised 
more actual control over the corn trade than had any of his 
predecessors. 


Our space permits only a rapid survey of the period 
between the death of Henry IV. and the ministry of Colbert. 


1**Estans privées de toute commerce entre ellemesmes et avec estrangers, & 
cause des formels empeschemens qu’y mettaient les places qui tenait pour le Roy.’’ 
C@conomies Royales (Trois Vertus Couronnées), i. p. 115. 

2Palma Cayet, Chronologie Novenaire, iv. p. 471. 

3 Delamare, op. cit., ii. p. 962. 

4 Note in this connection the dealings with the provinces indicated in the Edict 
of 1601. See also A. Poirson, Hist. du Ragne de Henri IV., ii. pp. 15, 16. 
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Other interests absorbed the attention of the central ad- 
ministration, so that there were no innovations in the corn- 
trade policy, and no systematic attempt was made to take 
authority from the hands of the local authorities. Despite 
the reiterated assertions of royal power,’ the crown was 
unable to enforce its edicts, and was obliged to secure aid 
from the local officials. It is interesting to note that the 
local authorities were accustomed to make the royal edict 
a local measure by re-enacting it themselves. December 
11, 1626, the Parlement of Paris issued an arrét of this 
type.” Similar action was taken by the Parlement of Nor- 
mandy in July, 1632,’ and by the Parlement of Toulouse in 
July, 1643. In a sense this is merely an executory act on 
the part of the Parlement; but the evidence indicates that 
the prohibition was enforced, not so much because the king 
had made it, but because the Parlement considered the pro- 
hibition expedient. If the crown’s wishes coincided with 
the views of the local authorities, they were well carried out. 
This had always been the case; but, during this period, 
the royal and local views seem more often to coincide. 
Nevertheless, the local authorities were still capable of 

asserting their independence, and the distress in the fall 

1We must omit detailed consideration of the royal edicts of this period: they 
are, in any case, of minor importance. November 24, 1625, export prohibited 
because of deficient crops, Isambert, xvi. p. 153; January, 1629, export of corn 
and wine to be permitted only when the local officials report that the provinces are 
adequately supplied, Delamare, ii. p. 932, Isambert, xvi. p. 328; September 30, 
1631, export of corn prohibited, provincial trade specifically pted, Delamare, 
ii. p. 963; November 19, 1639, export of corn permitted upon paying the ancient 
customs, Isambert, xiv. p. 514; April 9, 1643, prohibition of export for one year, 
Delamare, ii. p. 963; October 2, 1643, prohibition of export, but provincial trade 
declared free, Delamare, ii. p. 964; September 4, 1649, prohibition of export, pro- 
vincial trade declared free, Delamare, ii. p. 964. 

2**Ce jour sur la plainte faite par le Procureur général du Roy, qu’au préjudice 
des Lettres dudit Seigneur du 26 May dernier,... plusieurs transports de bleds et 
légumes hors ce Royaume ont esté faits et que autres en font magazins qui causent 
une grande cherté de bled: . . . les officiers du Chastelet ouys et le Prévost des Mar- 
chands; la matitre mise en déliberation. Ladite Cour a fait trés expresses inhi- 
bitions et deffenses & toutes personnes . . . de faire, au préjudice desdites Lettres 
Patentes, . . . transporter hors de ce Royaume les bleds, vins et légumes, n’y en 
faire magazin, & peine de vie.’’ Delamare, ii. p. 1013. 


3 Comptes Rendus des Echevins de Rouen, ii. pp.77,78. There is a definite state- 
ment here that the arrét of the Parlement was strictly enforced by the échevins. 


4Vaissete, Hist. Gén. de Languedoc, xiv. pp. 30, 31. 
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of 1649 provoked determined action in defiance of royal 
orders. Paris had already suffered considerably in the spring 
and summer because of the civil disorders, and was there- 
fore quickly reduced to extreme distress by the retention 
in the producing districts of the deficient crop of 1649. The 
price of corn reached twice its ordinary average.’ The 
Provost of Merchants endeavored to stimulate imports 
as soon as the crop was harvested, consulting the corn 
merchants upon the situation.? The king issued the edict 
of September 4, 1649, prohibiting foreign export and 
declaring the provincial trade free. A few days later 
(September 9) the king ordered purchases of corn for 
Paris.‘ Letters patent were also obtained from the Parle- 
ment of Paris, cancelling the prohibitions of all the local 
authorities. But all these measures were of no avail. 
The Parlement of Brittany prohibited all export from that 
province, and Rouen ordered all merchants to sell there 
one-third of the corn they exported from the town.* Other 
places were equally recalcitrant. The échevins of Sois- 
sons replied (September 21) that they could send no corn 
to Paris as they themselves were in distress. Chélons- 
sur-Marne, likewise, reported distress due to inadequate 
supplies. The magistrates of Vitry had been able to col- 
lect corn for Paris, but the popular outcry forced them to 
retain the corn and prohibit all export*. The Parisian 
merchants were again summoned to the Hétel de Ville 
(October 7); and “they declare unanimously that the lack 
of corn is wholly due to the fact that it is impossible to 
export corn to Paris from any place whatsoever, there 
being no freedom of export from any town, because the 
officers and people will not permit export.”* But this 
statement applied only to the ordinary source of the Pari- 
sian supply. Corn was finally obtained from Toulouse’ 
and La Rochelle, Brittany, Holland, and Dantzig.° 


1Reg. de 0 Hotel de Ville, ii. p. 422. Corn was even quoted at thirty-five livres 
per setier. 

2 Ibid., ii. p. 413. § Delamare, ii. p. 964. 
4 Reg. de UV Hotel de Ville, ii. p. 411. 5 Ibid., ii. p. 416. 
6 Ibid., ii. p. 418. 7 Ibid., ii. p. 419. 8 Ibid., ii. p. 423. 
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Yet, whatever powers were exercised by the local au- 
thorities during this period, the signs of a new order can 
be traced in the gradual development of a new adminis- 
trative officer, the intendant, with discretionary powers 
designed to promote royal rather than local interests. 
The powers of the intendants were very general, and varied 
widely, but there is little evidence that they interfered 
as yet in the corn trade, though a letter of Henry IV. to 
the inhabitants of Lyons shows that some of the intend- 
ants might have interfered if they had seen fit.’ This 
instrument of royal power was developed in judicial and 
financial administration, and lay ready at hand when 
Colbert assumed control. 

Axssott Payson USHER. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


1**Nous l’envoions doncques maintenant par delA pour en prendre soing, avec 
ample pouvoir d’aviser & ce qui sera des affaires d’Estat, despesches, traittes et pol- 
lice de toutes les villes du pays.’”’ Hanotaux, Origines des Intendants (Preuves), 
p. 232. 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


A SUGGESTION ON THE TAXATION OF 
CORPORATIONS. 


It is commonplace to say that in the working of the tax 
system of the United States the attainment of equality is 
the exception rather than the rule. Inequalities occur in 
the taxation both of individuals and of corporations, whether 
or not we regard interstate complications. To condemn this 
situation is quite as trite as to call attention to its existence. 
But perhaps a word may profitably be said (1) with regard 
to the concept ordinarily underlying current criticisms of 
the methods leading to these inequalities (and this with 
especial reference to the taxation of corporations) and (2) 
with regard to some practical problems upon which the ex- 
amination of this concept may throw some light. 

(1) The prevailing idea in this connection seems to be 
that ability or faculty is the test of equality in taxation; 
that equality of taxation is contingent upon equality of 
sacrifice on the part of tax-paying entities. As Professor 
Seligman has observed,’ the history of finance shows a grad- 
ual evolution of the principle of faculty in taxation. Ex- 
penditure, property, product,—each in turn has been con- 
sidered the test of obligation towards the state, until in 
modern times revenue or income has come to be regarded 
as the most equitable as well as the most practicable meas- 
ure of faculty. Throughout the application of this notion 
to the solution of practical problems, the equality of sacri- 
fice idea has been a prominent one; and, at least so far as 
concerns the taxation of individuals, its application would 
seem to be both helpful and suggestive. But in this com- 


1 Fesays in Tazation, p. 21. 
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monly accepted form is it applicable as well to the taxa- 
tion of corporations ?* 

On its consumption side the faculty theory is relevant 
merely to conscious beings with wants and desires of vary- 
ing degrees of urgency. A corporation is a fictitious per- 
sonality, a mere legal entity. To ascribe to a thing pos- 
sessing neither soul nor body any subjective experience in 
the shape of equality or inequality of sacrifice would be 
little short of ludicrous. To be sure, when a corporation 
pays taxes, it is not the association as such, but the individ- 
uals whose capital is invested that the state seeks to reach. 
But, entirely apart from the practical difficulty of reaching 
the investments of individuals for purposes of taxation, the 
fiscal test of ability must be applied not to segments, but 
to the entire incomes of individuals; and there is no neces- 
sary connection between the total earnings of a corporation 
and the total earnings of a shareholder. So that except as 
part of a system of taxation, which would reach all income 
and all other forms of property, any corporation tax would 
fall far short of measuring the tax-paying ability of share- 


1The following sentences from the excellent Report of the Wisconsin State 
Taz Commission for 1903, though apparently blind to the i diat 

of this question, are interesting:— 

**The unmistakable importance of corporate taxation at this time renders the 

doption of a rational, har ious, and efficient system a prime necessity. The 
wealth of the country in personalty consists largely of investments in corporate 
securities, stocks, and bonds in railroad and other corporations which are not and 
cannot be reached for taxation to the holders by the severest and most inquisitorial 
laws. The taxation of corporations as legal entities is the only recourse, and 
therefore the method to be employed is of considerable significance. 

“‘The highest authorities on economic and public finance are of the opinion 
that the problem of just taxation in this country is very largely the problem of 
corporate taxation. 

‘*We may therefore ask, Does the license meet the requirements of a modern 
system of taxation, is it just and equal between the corporations, or between the 
corporations and the owners of real estate and personalty, and is it based on sound 
principles? 

“*The license fee on gross earnings to be permanently retained should have the 
unqualified approval of economic science as a just measure of ability to pay, and 
should also satisfy the legal conception of uniformity and equality which is the 
fundamental idea of constitutional government” (pp. 171, 172). 

The hint that for purposes of taxation corporations should be regarded as 
**legal entities” is quite pertinent to our treatment, particularly if its meaning be 
extended by implication to cover ‘‘industrial entities” or ‘‘productive units” as 
well. 
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holders. Indeed, it is on the production rather than on 
the consumption side that a solution must be sought for.’ 

To set forth this view with clearness, an apparent digres- 
sion must be made. From a certain standpoint the eco- 
nomic life of a nation may be regarded as a struggle for 
supremacy on the part of individuals, of industries, of as- 
sociations, and of types of industrial organization. In this 
struggle, upon which economic progress is largely condi- 
tional and by which it is largely conditioned, the implied 
ideal of those who would interfere, whether through govern- 
mental intervention or otherwise, seems to be that of seek- 
ing to afford equality of competitive opportunity. And the 
ideal would seem to be an adequate one; for on any other 
basis the less efficient rather than the more efficient might 
gain the supremacy. Embodied in the common desire for 
an open field and a fair contest, it seems to be the central 
feature of current suggestions looking toward the elimina- 
tion of a variety of industrial abuses. To illustrate: The 
solution of the railway problem turns upon the abolishing 
of rate discriminations. In the minds of many the solution 
of the trust problem (in so far as it is not a matter of dis- 
crimination in railway rates) hinges upon the prevention of 
discrimination in the charges made for trust products. ‘‘Col- 
lective bargaining” is but another name for the endeavor 
on the part of laborers to remove the element of inequality 
from their dealings with employers in the making of the 
wages-contract; and the labor problem itself is in essence the 
problem of preventing discriminations on the part of or- 
ganized labor against unorganized labor and other produc- 
tive factors. In short, the ideal of economic reform, and 
consequently of regulative interference on the part of gov- 
ernment, is that of affording, throughout the field of eco- 
nomic activity, equality of opportunity. 

The bearing of this test upon the special case of taxation 
is obvious. In a significant sense, taxation is an interfer- 
ence with industry. Taxes figure in expenses of production, 


1 Professor Seligman well indicates these difficulties in his Progressive Taxation 
tn Theory and in Practice, Part III. 
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and a tax on one corporation relatively higher than a tax 
on another is equivalent to the placing of a handicap on 
the former in its competition with the latter. In a word,— 
avoiding complications by assuming proportion rather than 
progression to be the proper scheme of taxation, and leaving 
out of account other regulative and socializing ends in tax- 
ation,—the practical realization of our ideal would involve 
the adjusting of tax burdens with the aim of abstracting 
from the net incomes of various enterprises such propor- 
tionate sums as would leave those enterprises respectively 
upon the same relative planes of competitive efficiency as 
before the levying of such taxes. It ought to be recognized, 
at least as a theoretical possibility, that a discrimination in 
taxation, for instance, between two competing railways, 
may become the basis of variations in railway rates, and 
may reflect itself through a long line of charges for indus- 
trial services. To treat adequately of this possibility would 
involve a complete examination of the theory of railway 
rates and of the elements entering into other cases of price 
determination. To do this would require a volume rather 
than a couple of pages. It is enough here to make the ob- 
servation that for the state to require equality in rates and 
charges under competition and at the same time to embody 
inequalities in its own exactions involves at least an incon- 
sistency. 

(2) Turning now to a brief view of practical considera- 
tions, it may be said that probably the greatest single in- 
fluence leading to inequalities in the tax payments of dif- 
ferent corporations is the present lack of uniformity in the 
tax practices of the States. For a long time past this has 
been particularly true of railway taxation, and it is becom- 
ing increasingly true of the taxation of all of those business 
organizations the activities of which overlap State boundary 
lines. Because of the desirability of attaining equality in 
railway tax burdens, where now exist great inequalities 
presumably because of the complete lack of uniformity in 
State methods, not a few have attempted to justify federal 
taxation as a substitute for or as a supplement to present 
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State arrangements.’ A glance at the following table, 
which illustrates the situation among the most important 
roads in trunk-line territory, will tend to verify prevailing 
notions as to the character and magnitude of existing in- 












































equalities :— 

Ratio of 

. ‘axes to 

Railway System. | Gross Income.! os Net Income.! Taxes.1 Net In- 
, come. 

Per Cent. 

7 & Ohio: 
roup Il. . . . | $154,885,560 $109,838,739 $45,046,821 $3,167,232 7.03 
Lo Blse « « 112,100,545 87,234,529 24,866,016 2,172,954 8.74 
Total . . . . | $266,986,105 $197,073,268 $69,912,837 $5,340,186 
roup II. . . . | $169,896,422 $118,399,100 $51,497,322 $4,355,565 8.46 
b Me 3 68,740,580 ° 55,190,172 13,550,408 1,836,670 14.29 
Total . - | $238,637,002 $173,589,272 $65,047,730 $6,192,235 9.52 
New bn entonls 2 

Grou + + | $335,907,945 $242,552,815 $93,355,130 $14,047,904 15.05 
Geom ii. ee 332,929,364 250,292,075 82,637,289 9,040,803 10.94 
Total . . . . | $668,837,309 $492,844,890 $175,992,419 $23,088,707 13.12 
Group II. Race $680,599,444 $537,978,099 $142,621 ,345 $9,051,304 6.35 
Group III. .. 316,260,668 255,916,694 60,343,974 11,516,758 19.80 
Total . . . . | $996,860,112 $793,894,793 $202,965,319 $20.568,062 10.13 




















1Aggregate figures for 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, and 1902, compiled from the statistical 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, territorial groups II. and III. Net Expendi- 
tures represent total expenditures, less taxes and interest on funded and floating debt. 
*Includes 380.04 miles of line (Michigan Central) not in the United States. 


Any complex of tax devices under which it is possible for 
railway lines in adjoining States to be taxed respectively 
6.35 per cent. and 15.05 per cent. of their net income is its $ 
own condemnation. Of course, it is only assumption to 
say that federal taxation would lead to any great improve- 
ment over present conditions; but the setting up of a single 
authority where there are now forty-seven would in itself 
seem to give this view at least the standing of a pre- 
sumption. On the other hand, to assume that pre- 





1See, for instance, Professor Seligman’s testimony before the Industrial Com- 
mission, Report of Industrial Commission, vol. iv. pp. 600 et seg., and an article by 
Professor H. C. Adams in Review of Reviews, February, 1899. 
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vailing inequalities constitute in themselves a sufficient 
ground for federal intervention would be somewhat rash; 
for certain additional considerations make the question a 
tolerably even one. Among these none has greater weight 
than the consideration that any move that would impede 
progress in the direction of a separation of the sources of 
State and local revenues is for that reason alone an objec- 
tionable one. A federal tax on interstate traffic receipts, 
by diminishing State and local revenues, would have this 
effect. On the other hand, the more expedient scheme of 
federal administration, coupled with apportionment, of a 
uniform tax on railway income, regardless of its interstate 
or infrastate origin, would avoid this objection. But even 
under this plan there would be numerous difficulties arising 
out of the knotty problem of apportionment, not to speak 
of the political and constitutional complications involved 
in a further extension of federal activities at the expense 
of the State governments. 

But more than this: the same reasons that would justify 
federal taxation of railways would, if carried to their logi- 
cal limit, justify federal taxation of industrial combina- 
tions and of other business organizations the operations of 
which extend beyond the confines of a single State. So 
large a proportion of the business of the country is now 
conducted by corporations, and so large a proportion of the 
cerporations carry on their activities beyond the boundaries 
of a single State, that such a move would call forth in ex- 
aggerated form all of the objections that might be urged 
against the national taxation of the railways. Most radi- 
cal of all the effects would be that upon the present bal- 
ance between State and federal authority. But even here, 
should there take root the conviction that such a change of 
policy is in the main desirable, it would only be analogous 
to the view commonly urged in dealing with the trust prob- 
lem,—that businesses which are national in their scope must 
be regulated, if regulated at all, by national authority. 

RosweE.tt C. McCrea. 
Bowbo1n CoLLece. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT TO INDUSTRY BY EXEMPTION 
FROM TAXATION. 


For many years we have stimulated industry by a high 
protective tariff. The people of the West and South, unable 
to apply protection against the older States, have offered 
other inducements to manufacturers to establish them- 
selves. Not many years ago a number of these States 
were giving bounties to encourage the production of beet 
sugar. These laws have been either repealed or declared 
unconstitutional. But a common inducement held out 
to manufacturers at the present time is exemption from 
taxation; and a memorandum showing the extent to which 
this method is practised may be of interest to students of 
economics. 

The only Eastern States with any such legislation are 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. In Ten- 
nessee and Florida constitutional amendments empowering 
municipal corporations to exempt new manufacturing en- 
terprises from taxation for ten and fifteen years, respectively, 
were defeated at the election in November, 1904. In Cali- 
fornia, also, a constitutional amendment exempting from 
taxation ships or shipping engaged in foreign or domestic 
navigation or fisheries was rejected at the last election. 
Following is a list of the States exempting certain new en- 
terprises from taxation, with a brief summary of the nature 
of the legislation. 

Alabama. Cotton and woollen manufacturers, five years. 
Laws of 1893, chapter 383. 

Manufacturers with $50,000 invested, ten years. Laws 
of 1897, chapter 378. 

Arizona. $300,000 beet sugar plant, nine years. Re- 
vised Statutes, 1901, §§ 4062-4067. 

Canaigre manufacturers, ten years. Laws of 1895, chap- 
ter 77. 
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Irrigating canals and reservoirs, fifteen years. Laws of 
1899, chapter 15. 

Railroads, ten years. Laws of 1899, chapter 68. 

Water storage for generating electricity, nine years. 
Laws of 1903, chapter 27. 

California. Fruit and nut trees and grapevines, four 
and three years respectively. Constitution, article 13, 
§ 123, amendment adopted November 6, 1894. 

Idaho. Mining claims not patented, irrigation ditches, 
and water rights, if water is not sold or rented, no time 
limit. Laws of 1903, p. 73. 

Kentucky. General assembly may authorize cities to 
exempt manufacturing enterprises for five years. Consti- 
tution of 1891, § 170. 

Louisiana. (Exemption from parochial and municipal 
taxation.) Capital, machinery, and property employed in 
mining and in the following manufacturing enterprises: 
textile fabrics, yarns, rope, cordage, leather, shoes, harness, 
saddlery, hats, clothings, flour, machinery, articles of tin, 
copper, and sheet iron, agricultural implements, furniture 
and other articles of wood, marble or stone, soap, station- 
ery, ink, and paper, boat-building, fertilizers and chemi- 
cals, providing five hands are employed in each factory, 
ten years from January 1, 1900. Constitution of 1898, 
§ 230. 

Exempt from all taxation. Railroads begun after May 
12, 1898, and completed before January 1, 1904, if not 
aided by local divisions, ten years from completion. Con- 
stitution of 1898, § 230. 

Mississippi. Manufacturing enterprises, ten years. Laws 
of 1896, chapter 54. 

Manufacturing enterprises, five years. Laws of 1900, 
chapter 48. See also Constitution of 1890, article 7, §§ 182, 
192. 

New Mezxico. Manufacturing enterprises, six years. 
Laws of 1897, chapter 24. 

Tanning factories, six years. Laws of 1899, chapter 15. 
New Hampshire. Manufacturing enterprises may be 
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exempted for ten years by vote of town. Public Statutes, 
1901, p. 204, § 11. 

Oklahoma. Cotton manufacturers, ten years. Laws of 
1899, chapter 18. 

Rhode Island. Manufacturing property may be exempted 
for ten years by vote of city or,town. Laws of 1892, chap- 
ter 1088. 

South Carolina. By vote of city or town manufacturing 
enterprises may be exempted for five years from all but 
school taxes. Constitution of 1895, article 8, § 8. 

Utah. Portland cement manufacturers, five years. Laws 
of 1890; chapter 18. 

Vermont. Manufacturing enterprises, mines, and quar- 
ries may be exempted for ten years by vote of town. Laws 
of 1898, chapter 14. 

Wisconsin. Zinc manufacturers, three years. 

Beet sugar factories, five years from April 2, 1897 (obso- 
lete). Revised Statutes, 1898, § 1038. 

Wyoming. Beet sugar factories, ten years. Revised 
Statutes, 1899, § 1762. 





JoHN BurRTON PHILLIPS. 


University oF CoLoRADo, 
Boutper, CoLorapo. 
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SCHMOLLER ON PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE. 


No one can open the second volume of Professor Schmol- 
ler’s Grundriss' without renewed admiration for this schol- 
ar’s remarkable achievements. The mere quantity of his 
work is extraordinary. In the preface he apologizes for 
delay in producing the second volume. Yet one who looks 
over the seven hundred closely printed pages,—easily 
equivalent to twice as many pages of this Journal,—and 
remembers how many other calls on his time have been met 
during the period of composition, must envy the capacity 
for work which they prove. Nor is the character of that 
work less worthy of admiration. The breadth of learning 
and of interest, the command of a vast literature, the capac- 
ity for sweeping generalization, the swing and refinement 
of the style, the independence of judgment, not least the 
large and imposing personality,—these qualities are no 
less conspicuous in the present volume than in Professor 
Schmoller’s previous publications. Whatever be the final 
judgment of later generations of economists on the schools 
and doctrines of our day, there can be no doubt that here 
has been a great task set for himself by a man of great 
gifts, and worthily accomplished. 

It is not the purpose of the present note to review the 
new volume, or to discuss the general questions of scope 
and method which it once more raises. I shall confine 
myself to one limited topic,—the discussion of international 
trade and of trade policy, with particular reference to the 
protective controversy.’ 

This topic is treated by Professor Schmoller on the gen- 
eral plan which he has followed as to the other topics also. 
That plan is to sketch the history of theory or dogma on 
@ given subject, to sketch also economic history and de- 


1Grundriss der Allgemeinen Volkswirthschaftslehre. Zweiter Teil. Leipzig, 
Duncker & Humblot, 1904. 
38ee Book IV., section 3, in the volume, pp. 558-652. 
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velopment, to say more or less as to the present stage of 
opinion and the views of contemporary economists on ques- 
tions of principle, and to close with a summary statement 
of the author’s own conclusions. The order in which these 
several parts of the discussion occur varies with different 
topics. On all, the compact sketches of economic theory 
and of economic history are drawn with wonderful skill and 
facility. Even he who believes that a more clear-cut 
treatment of the question of principle and theory is desir- 
able must welcome the enrichment which comes from a 
presentation of what we know of the facts, past and 
present. The learning and the gift of exposition applied 
throughout this formidable task show the hand of a 
master. 

On international trade the order of treatment is to give 
first a prolonged historical sketch,—commercial customs 
and restrictions among primitive peoples, in the ancient 
world, in the Middle Ages and the early Renaissance; then 
the mercantile system and the eighteenth century; the period 
of the theory of free trade and its application in greater 
and lesser degree in the middle of the nineteenth century; 
finally, the reaction of the last generation, and the present 
stage of legislative policy in the leading countries. Then 
follows, at the close, a comparatively brief consideration 
of the theoretical arguments and of the question of princi- 
ple. The historical part extends over some eighty pages: 
the concluding ‘‘Wuerdigung” of the question of princi- 
ple covers only ten. 

The prolonged historical survey is designed to lead up 
to the question of principle and to throw light onit. But I 
confess that, for one, I found here not a little instruc- 
tion and much to admire, but no real aid on the central 
question. If, indeed, one still cherishes notions as to the 
universal applicability of “economic laws,” this historic 
survey might help in the process of shedding them; 
but have we not all passed this stage of economic reason- 
ing once for all? No economist of weight would deny 
that the conditions of the ancient world, of mediswval 
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times, of the period of mercantilism, were so different from 
those of our own day that we must discriminate with the 
utmost care before applying to earlier stages the reason- 
ing and the experience which we bring together as to the 
modern world. To call attention to the fundamental 
differences is important not only for the understanding of 
international trade and policy, but for the crucial questions 
of production and distribution as well; and it opens our 
eyes to the large problem of the place of the present eco- 
nomic stage in the slow progress of civilization and to the 
no less large problem of the direction of growth in the long 
future. But there are certain specific questions as to 
the effects of international trade and of restrictions on 
such trade in the modern period, on which the histori- 
cal evidence from older times can throw little light, and 
on which, at all events, the abundant material brought 
together by Professor Schmoller does not bring us nearer 
to any conclusion. 

This view of the bearing of the historical material seems 
to me to be confirmed by the account of the tariff history 
of the leading countries during the last hundred years. 
After all, that account tells us chiefly of the externals of 
the movements,—how it came about that one policy or the 
other was followed by England or Germany or the United 
States. This is instructive both as to the past and as to 
the probable future. But it throws little light on the heart 
of the problem,—what were the results of the policy adopted. 
One of the old-debated questions in the methodology of 
economics is precisely this, as to the possibility of sepa- 
rating the effects of protection or free trade from those of 
other economic forces and of gauging the outcome of that 
one force. Professor Schmoller has elsewhere intimated 
his opinion that detailed historical and statistical inquiries 
may lead to specific conclusions.’ I have myself given a 
good part of my energies to just such inquiries regarding 
the United States, and am convinced that without some back- 
ground of general reasoning as to the nature and effect of 


1 In his article on ‘“‘ Volkswirthschaft.’’ See Ueber einige Grundfragen, p. 296. 
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international trade, and as to its connection with problems 
of production and distribution, all this investigation can 
lead nowhere. In the volume before us there are inti- 
mations as to the good or ill effects resulting from the 
commercial policy of different countries. Thus it is said 
that England gained from free trade in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and that the protective policy of the 
Zollverein during the same period was of benefit to Ger- 
many. In these judgments most economists would agree. 
But the mere historical sequence is not their firm basis. 
England’s rapid advance during the first three-quarters of 
the century, and the slackened rate of growth during its 
last quarter, are not conclusive per se or necessarily signifi- 
cant; any more than Germany’s expansion since 1870, under 
varying tariff conditions, is in itself certain evidence of 
any effects from her tariffs. Other causes manifestly 
were also in operation. If we believe that England’s pros- 
perity was promoted by free trade, it is because of a rea- 
soned belief as to the conditions under which the interna- 
tional division of labor works well. If we believe that 
Germany found advantage from the Zollverein’s policy 
of protection during the early period, it is from a similar 
reasoned belief as to the conditions under which protection 
to young industries can be advantageously applied and 
the transition to the modern industrial régime made easier. 
The course of history may confirm and verify our reason- 
ing, and not infrequently suggest the need of revising it; 
but some foundation of theory must precede. 

On France Professor Schmoller gives no clear expression 
of opinion, neither as to the prohibitory system that en- 
dured up to 1860, the period of liberal treaties from 1860 
to 1881 or the high protection of the last twenty years. 
The narrative here is no more than a narrative. In 
the policy of Russia and the United States, which are char- 
acterized as the two “giant nations” of our day, Profes- 
sor Schmoller finds ‘‘a brutal streak” and much excess, 
yet believes that, on the whole, their systems of extreme 
protection have been advantageous. But this conclusion 
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is not set forth with any array either of inductive evi- 
dence or of general reasoning. It is no more than the im- 
pression of a gifted but perhaps not unbiassed observer; at 
all events, hardly of more weight than a contrary im- 
pression from another observer.’ 

The tariff policy of Germany during recent years meets 
with approval throughout. The return to protection under 
Bismarck’s lead from 1879 to 1890 was “im ganzen doch 
richtig.” It secured for German production “the threat- 
ened domestic market.’”’ This phrase implies, but does 
not set forth explicitly, some notions as to gains for the 
“domestic market” about which one would like to hear 
more. The commercial treaties of 1891-94, moderating 
the protective régime, are also commended. They were 
a “‘rettende That,” and the international division of labor 
could begin again. So of the immediate present. Germany 
is to save her agriculture from destruction like that of the 
English, and at the same time secure for her “healthy” 
export trade large foreign markets; all to be attained by 
a compromise in the way of commercial treaties such as 
have just been negotiated. 


lIncidentally, it may be noted that even the narrative of legislation is not 
without flaws. The crises of 1837-39 and 1857 in the United States are said 
(p. 626) to have brought about higher duties. This has only a semblance of plausi- 
bility as regards the earlier period, and is quite erroneous as to 1857. It is not 
true of the protectionist movement in the United States that financial needs led 
to it (p. 642). The exigencies of the Civil War no doubt gave the start; but in the 
main this gives quite a wrong explanation. It is odd to read that ‘‘the usurious 
greed of the money-makers”’ in the United States not only causes political corrup- 
tion, but also expansion and conquests, and even deprivation of legal rights for 
the negroes (‘‘entrechtet die Neger,”’ p. 628). Surely, there are some things in this 
country not to be charged to plutocracy! It is said (p. 631) that, if France had 
joined other European countries in 1890 in common action against the McKinley 
tariff, that measure could have been prevented. Any one who knows the temper 
of the Republican party in 1888-90 must feel very sceptical as to this possibility. 
The sympathy of ‘‘all England”’ for the Confederate States during our Civil War 
is ascribed (p. 638) to the danger of annexation of Canada and the West Indies by 
the United States. No English or American historian would so put the case. The 
large accessions to Great Britain’s colonial possessions since 1870 took place, it is 
said (p. 639), ‘‘while Disraeli, Salisbury, and others constantly assured the world 
that they were pursuing no policy of aggression or acquisition; they tried to reach 
their ends as quietly as possible, without great wars, by money, by instigation of 
uprisings and of filibustering; finally, they did not shrink from a great war, as in 
the conquest of the Boers.” This seems to me historically inaccurate, and the 
innuendo is in tone and temper unworthy the calm historian. 
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Turning now to the comparatively brief discussion of the 
question of principle, we find Professor Schmoller’s con- 
clusion to be that there is, after all, no choice of principle 
between protection and free trade. In his own words, 
“not free trade or protection is to be blamed, but badly 
arranged or wrongly applied free trade and protection. 
Most frequently, in modern times, a compromise between 
the two systems is and was necessary.” What are the 
grounds on which this conclusion rests? 

Without following Professor Schmoller’s order, we may 
note first what he says of the balance of trade. On this 
topic we are told that recent investigation of the actual 
course of trade has modified the older notion of a self- 
correcting force. Something is said as to the need of con- 
sidering not the balance of trade only,—+.e., the relation 
of merchandise, imports and exports,—but the total bal- 
ance of payments, including interest payments, freights, 
and the like transactions; and therefore modern science 
takes a very critical attitude as to the so-called unfavorable 
balance. So much we should all agree to. But it is added 
that “‘poor states, much indebted, without exports that are 
in demand, with impending paper-money régime,” may 
need to have a care. They may lose their specie, and find 
it necessary “‘to export government bonds or other secu- 
rities”; and they may find it desirable to resort to protec- 
tive duties as a means of checking imports, for the sake of 
their public credit and their monetary soundness. 

This seems to me quite beside the point. No doubt a 
state which has borrowed heavily abroad, or has made 
its monetary system top-heavy by too free use of paper 
substitutes, may be brought to feel the consequences of 
excess through an outflow of specie. No doubt, also, it 
may sometimes help itself momentarily by checking im- 
ports, though it cannot do more by such a device than put 
off the day of reckoning. But all this has nothing to do 
with the question as to protection. That question is at bot- 
tom whether it is more advantageous to produce at home 
than it is to buy the imports with the exports; and the es- 
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sential point in controversy has nothing to do with the other 
question as to the relation between the balance of pay- 
ments and a country’s monetary condition. Any check 
to imports, say by purely revenue duties or prohibitions, 
may have the effects here described as desirable for the 
poverty-stricken debtor state. Even these effects, most 
of us would say, can be but momentary. Sooner or later 
your improvident debtor will have to face the situation he 
has created, and will be able to retain his specie only if 
he has resisted the temptation to expand his issues of paper 
money. Incidentally, it may be remarked that the mere 
fact of indebtedness is much less important than the abuse 
of paper money. But, in any event, has this sort of case— 
perhaps peculiar, but certainly not mystifying—really any- 
thing to do with the protective controversy? Possibly 
the kind of country described may be in the stage when 
“nurturing” protection, or protection to young industries, 
may be advantageous; but this raises questions of quite 
a different kind, and in no logical way associated with the 
balance of trade problem. 

Let us turn now to another point,—that highly interest- 
ing controversy among the Germans on the merits of 
“Agrarstaat” and ‘“Industrie-staat.” Here, again, our 
author’s verdict is a compromise. Neither of the contend- 
ing parties, he concludes, can be judged the victor in theory 
or as to the soundness of the advice to contemporary Ger- 
many. ‘We must sustain our agriculture as much as 
possible, protect the mass of the self-cultivating proprietors 
and tenants, and so adjust our protective duties that, 
without great rise in price of food-stuffs and without an 
increase in rents, the agriculturists may hold their own, 
while at the same time a continuing pressure on prices gives 
an impulse to technical progress.” 

And yet it would seem just here a thinker like Profes- 
sor Schmoller might have been expected to take a decisive 
stand. The question involved in the controversy is as to 
the direction of a nation’s activities over a long period and 
as to the social and political consequences, as well as the eco- 
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nomic, of the development of the “‘Industrie-staat.’’ The 
discriminating advocates of the self-sustaining ‘ Agrar- 
staat” usually admit an initial loss. They grant that, for 
the time being, a country like Germany would get its food 
cheaper and secure a more effective arrangement of its 
productive forces by exporting manufactures. But they 
maintain that in the end—though perhaps only after fifty, 
a hundred years—the food-exporting countries will use their 
own supplies, and the old countries, like Germany, will 
have to revert to a self-supporting régime. In any case 
they urge that a one-sided development of manufactures 
brings grave social difficulties, such as increasing inequali- 
ties in wealth, undue growth of population among the poorer 
classes, unhealthy agglomeration in the cities. Here is 
nothing inconsistent with the principle that the international 
division of labor, so long as it endures, adds to the efficacy 
of the productive forces,-—the essence of the advantage from 
free trade. And, on the other hand, here is reasoning as to 
the ultimate goal of a nation’s growth and as to the ideals 
to be followed in its direction, which surely deserves atten- 
tive consideration. If this reasoning be sound, and if the 
forebodings as to the outcome of an “ Industrie-staat’’ are 
justified, it would seem that no half-way measures will 
suffice. A moderate duty on grain, a beggarly 5 marks 
per 100 kilograms, is not likely to affect the situation mate- 
rially. As the recent experience of Germany seems to 
show, imports of food pour in notwithstanding such a bar- 
rier, and population grows and becomes dependent on the 
foreign supply. The alleged social and political evils con- 
tinue to develop, while the immediate economic loss from 
protective duties is incurred. Very likely the wise course, 
all things considered, even in the view of one who admits 
these evils, is to pursue an opportunist policy,—wait and 
watch, and be prepared to apply drastic measures if the 
extreme ‘“ Industrie-staat’’ proves to be really in process 
of development. But a clear-cut answer to the two ques- 
tions of principle is essential: Is there an immediate loss 
from the restriction on the free admission of food-stuffs? and 
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is a pure “Industrie-staat” the possible or probable out- 
come of non-restriction, socially and politically bad? Yet 
on neither question do we ascertain what is at bottom the 
view of Professor Schmoller. 

There are certain much-debated points in the protec- 
tive controversy in which the general public is vastly inter- 
ested, and which are not unworthy the attention of econo- 
mists. Do protective duties raise wages? do they in- 
crease the demand for labor? do they create a home market? 
do they add to the sum total of national industry, or only 
change its direction? and so on. The answers to some of 
these questions obviously reach over into other parts of 
the economic field,—thus, as to the effect on wages. In my 
own judgment the answers often must be that the debate 
is beside the point, resting on a misconception of the essen- 
tial principles of production and exchange, and not touch- 
ing the real problems of international trade and protection. 
We look with interest in a book like Professor Schmoller’s 
for some expression of opinion on such matters. 

Unfortunately, very little is to be found; and what is 
found is so brief and so sketchy that we are at a loss to know 
where he stands. As near an approach to an opinion as 
can be found is in the following paragraph (p. 644), which 
I translate without abridgment and as literally as possi- 
ble:— 

The argument, much used in the United States, that protective 
duties are in the interest of the laborers, that they increase wages or 
keep them up against the competition of lower wages in Europe, has often 
been used pharisaically, most of all in order to put through the Mc- 
Kinley bill in 1890, which was soon followed by a sharp reduction 
in wages. In Europe free-trade England has the highest wages; 
Russia, with its extreme protection, the lowest. Dilke reports in re- 
gard to his inquiries in Canada and Australia that he had found pro- 
tective duties neither to raise wages nor to reduce them. At all events 
other causes are most often equally important for the range of wages 
as trade policy; and, within the range of trade policy, the just appli- 
cation in detail of freedom or protection will be the essential thing. 
But this much can be said, that the intelligent workmen and the most 
clear-headed leaders (in Germany, for example, Calwer, David, Schip- 
pel) rightly place themselves no longer on the simple consumer’s 
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point of view. They no longer attack every protective duty because 
it raises prices, but weigh also the interests of production. In the 
Australian parliaments the protective policy is demanded precisely 
by the laborers, because they see that it looks primarily to the ad- 
vance of production, that it increases the opportunities for employ- 
ment (Arbeitsgelegenheit), the demand for labor. Such a policy, so 
far as it attains its end, can make some moderate enhancement of the 
price of bread and meat desirable, even endurable. 


With this may perhaps be compared a passage on the 
preceding page (p. 643), in which it is said of the German 
free-traders—Brentano, Conrad, Lotz, Dietzel, Weber— 
that 


their main argument still is (sic) the consumer’s point of view, the 
charge that protective duties make goods dearer. They overlook the 
fact that the producer’s interest has equal justification, and is the more 
pressing, is the acute interest for the organs [representatives ?] 
of classes and parties, and that the emphasis on the greater dearness 
of things for the time being because of protection does not suffice. 
The state must always look quite as much, even more, to the national 
future, to the development of the whole, as to the immediate state of 
prices and markets. 


Such expressions make one pause. Is it really Profes- 
sor Schmoller’s opinion that protection increases the oppor- 
tunities for employment and the demand for labor? Is 
the generalization of even so good an observer as Sir 
Charles Dilke all that is to be given to the ingenuous 
student in regard to the effects of protection on wages? 
No doubt other factors are quite as important for the deter- 
mination of wages as protection and free trade. Many 
of us, indeed, think others are much more important; but 
is nothing more to be said as to the effect of this factor, 
considered by itself? And what of the difference between 
the interests of producers and consumers? We all know 
that the interests of some producers are different from 
those of some consumers; but is there a divergence of inter- 
est between consumers as a body and producers as a body? 
And what means that reservation in the closing sentence,— 
a policy of protection is to be commended “so far as tt 
attains tts end”? Are we to infer that, in the writer’s opin- 
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ion, it may not after all succeed in adding to the demand 
for labor, or so improving the situation of the people as 
producers that they can better bear burdens as consumers? 
I cannot but believe that such passages as this mean that, 
great as are Professor Schmoller’s gifts, he has little apti- 
tude for some kinds of economic work. A robust common 
sense saves him from the commonplace fallacies; but to 
follow the thread of prolonged continuous reasoning is 
irksome to him, and it is not done. The very brevity 
of the passage first cited, and the uncertainty of touch in 
it, show a consciousness of weakness. And, this being the 
case, we must take with reservation the judgments and im- 
pressions on matters of commercial policy, and on other 
matters also, which presuppose, after all, clear-cut thinking 

on the underlying questions of principle. 
F. W. Taussia. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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professor at Czernowitz, Austria. ] 

LINDEMAN (M.).  Urbegriffe der 
Wirtschaftswissenschaft. Dres- 
den: O. V. Béhmert. 8vo. pp. 
248. 

[A discussion of the historical 
development of the concepts of 
labor, value, price, and money.] 

Pescu (H.). .Lehrbuch der Na- 
tionaldkonomie, 1 Band. Frei- 
burg i. B. Herder. 1905. 8vo. 
10 m. 

{Announced. The author, a 
Jesuit, has written other books 
on economic topics. ] 

REYNAUD (P.). La théorie. de la 

pulation en Italie du XVI°e au 

Ville siecle. Les precurseurs 


de Malthus. Paris: Rousseau. 
1904. S8vo. pp. 200. 
Ropertson (W. H.). Political 


Economy: Exposition of its Fun- 
damental Doctrines selected from 
the Best Writers. London: Scott. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 261. Is. 6d. 
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Sauz(A.). Beitriige zur Geschichte 
und Kritik der Lohnfondstheorie. 
Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 8vo. 
4.50 m. 

[Announced. } 

SCHMOLLER (G.). Principes d’écono- 
mie politique. Traduit par G. Pla- 
ton. Paris: Giard et Briére. 1905. 
8vo. pp. 572. 10 fr. 

— shed in this firm’s Biblio- 
théque international d’économie 

litique. This instalment of the 

rench translation contains the 
Introduction and Book I.,— about 
one-half the contents of the first 
volume of the original.] 

Sip@wIickK (H.). Miscellaneous Es- 
says and Addresses. London: 
agama 1905. 8vo. pp. 374. 


[Contains an essay on Method 
and two on Socialism. ] 


In Periodicals. 


Amorvso (M.). Prime linee di una 
teoria matematica dello smercio. 
Riforma Soc., Feb., 1905. 

Beck (H., editor). Kritische Blatter 
fiir die gesammten Socialwissen- 
schaften, Jan. and Feb., 1905. 

The first numbers of this useful 
ibliographical publication noticed 
in our last issue.] 

CARVER (T. N.). The Marginal 
Theory of Distribution. Journ. 
Pol. Econ., March. [An answer 
to recent attacks upon the doc- 
trine Lf Mr. J. A. Hobson and 
Prof. H. J. Davenport. | 

Graziani (A.). Sul valore relativo 
delle richezze succedanee. Ren- 
diconti della reale accademia dei 
Lincei, Rome, Ser. V., vol. 13. 


HoLuANDER (J. H.). The Political 
Economist and the Public. No. 
Amer. Rev., Feb. 

Hurtcurins (Miss B. L.). The Writ- 
ings of Walther Lotz. Econ. Rev., 


Jan. 

Lit.Ly (W. S.). The Cost of Cheap- 
ness, Fort. Rev., April. 

REINHARD (R.). Zur Erinnerung an 
Adolph Buchenberger. Zeitschr. 
f. d. ges. Staatsw., 1905, Heft 1. 
[A biographical sketch. ] 

Riccr(U.). La misurabilita del pia- 
cere e del dolore. Giorn. degli 
Econ., Jan., 1905. [In the ab- 
sence of an hedonimeter, an in- 
strument for the precise measure- 
ment of pleasure and pain, we 
have the hedoniscope, a com- 
parison of choices. ] 

SCHWIEDLAND (E.). Die payshe- 
logischen Grundlagen der Wirt- 
schaft. Zeitschr. f. Sozialw. 
[The author considers (1) in- 
stinct, (2) individual inborn bent, 
(8) habits, desires, and wants, 
with a closing consideration of 
culture and luxury. The litera- 
ture on these topics is widely 
cited. ] 

Stiepa (W.). Die Mittelstands- 
bewegung. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., 
Jan., 1905. [Sketches the history 
and purposes of the movement 
for the preservation of the indus- 

_trial middle class, and supports 
state financial aid through a cen- 
tral organization. } 

Wertu (A.). Albrecht Thaer und 
Johann Heinrich von Thiinen. 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Staatsw., 1905, 
Heft 1. [Shows that Thiinen and 
Thiinen’s admirers misunderstood 
or misrepresented Thaer.] 


II. THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


Apams (T. S.) and Sumner (Helen 
L.). Labor Problems. A Text- 
book. New York: Macmillan. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 577. $1.75. 

[A well-written, well-considered, 
and commendable book. The 
topics are: Woman and Child 
Labor, Immigration, Poverty, 
Strikes, Labor Organizations, 
Agencies of Industrial Peace, 





Labor Laws, Profit-sharing, Co- 
operation, and the like. Mr. 
Adams is assistant professor at 
the University of Wisconsin. 
Miss Sumner is honorary fellow 
at the same institution. ] 

ALDEN (P.). The Unemployed. 
London: King, 1905. 8vo. pp. 
199. 1s. 6d. 

ASHLEY (W. J.). The Progress of 
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the German Working Classes in 
> tes bord a - ye 

ndon: Longmans, Green ‘ 
we. Is. Od. Be 

Argues that rman progress 
in general material pros Mty” 
has attended protectionism in 
Germany, even though it may not 
be the direct result of that 


policy.] 

BELLomM (M.). Les lois d’assurance 
ouvritre & |’étranger. Tome II. 
Assurances contre les accidents. 
Sixiéme partie. Paris: Rousseau. 
1005. 8vo. 12 fr. 

CaMANNI (V.). La cooperazione in 
Ungheria. Rome: Bertero. 1903. 

Capen (E. W.). The Historical 
Development of the Poor Law of 
Connecticut. New York: Colum- 
= Univ. Press. 1905. 8vo. pp. 

[A thorough and painstaking 
investigation. 

CERNESSON (J.). Les sociétés co- 
opératives anglaises. Paris: Rous- 
seau. 1905. 18mo. pp. 558. 7 fr. 

ENGEL Le eames Zum Aus- 
stande der Bergarbeiter im Ruhr- 
bezirk. Berlin: J. Springer. 8vo. 


pp. 87. .50 m. 

IMLE (Fanny). Gewerbliche Frie- 
densdokumente. Entstehun 
und Entwickelungsgeschichte der 


Tarifgemeinschaft in Deutsch- 
land. Jena: G. Fischer. 1904. 
8vo. pp. 572. 10m. 


(Among the industries consid- 
ered in this collection of trade 
ments are those concerned 
with building, clothing, food sup- 
lies, engraving, wood, metals. 
uments for each industry van 

be had separately. } 

Knoop (D.). Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration. London: 
P. S. K & Son. 12mo. pp. 
241. 1s. 6d. 

[An excellent study. Presents 
the experience of various coun- 
tries, including the Australasian 
yo Contains a full bibli- 

a DEPARTMENT, BRITISH 
Boarp or TrapE. Second Re- 
= on Wages, Earnings, and 
onditions of Employment of 
Agricultural Labourers in the 
United Kingdom. 1905. 
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[Presents statistical data since 
1850 for certain properties, and 
analyzes the general welfare con- 
dition of the farm laborers as a 
class. ] 

LavuRENT (Capt. E.). Impressions 

A eer avec préface de R. Poin- 

. Paris: Charles-Lavanzelle. 
1905. 8vo. 2 fr. 

MARTIN-GINOUVIER (F.). Genese 

du palais de la mutualité. Paris: 


Dujarric. 1905. 8vo. pp., 83. 
1,50 fr. 
OFFICE DU TRAVAIL. Les asso- 


ciations professionelles ouvriéres. 
Paris. 1904. 

[This fourth volume in the se- 
ries undertaken by this office 
describes the industrial organiza- 
tions in the building trades. A 
succeeding volume will conclude 
the inquiry. ] 

OswALp (0O.). Die oberbadischen 
Rindviehzucht -Genossenschaften. 
Karlsruhe: G. Braun. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 99. 2.40 m. 

{In the series Volksw. Ab- 
handl. der badischen Hoch- 
schulen. } 

SELLERS (Edith). The Danish Poor 
Relief System. London: P. S. 
King & Son. 1904. 

SHERARD (R. H.). The Child Slave 
of Britain. London: Hurst. 1905. 
8vo. 6s. 

[A study of the evils of child 
labor in various towns. | 

STrEL (W., ingen.). Die Gewinn- 
beteiligung der Arbeit. Ihre sozi- 
ale Bedeutung und Durchfiihrbar- 
keit. Dresden: O. V. Béhmert. 
1905. S8vo. pp. 121. 2m. 


In Periodicals. 


CuiarkK (L. D.). The Present Legal 
Status of Organized Labor. Journ. 
Pol. Econ., March. r careful 


review of the trend of legal de- 
cisions. | 
CriarkK (V. S.). Labor Conditions 


in Australia. Bulletin U.S. Dept. 
Labor, Jan. [An extended de- 
scription of industrial conditions. ] 
DYHRENFURTH (G.). Die weibliche 
Heimarbeit. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., 
Jan., 1905. [Advocates a mini- 
mum wage under state control. ] 
Farnam (H. W.). German Work- 
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men’s Insurance: A Postscript. 
Yale Rev., Feb. 

FIsHER (L.). The Townhousing 
Problem. Econ. Journ., March. 
[A general essay, with judicious 
accounts of English experience; 
the results of municipal housing 
critically examined, but with no 
bias inst the principle. ] 

Fuup. Die Aenderungen des Krank- 
a he ae Jahrb. 
f. Nat. Oek., Feb., 1905. 

Gauuina (F.). Lo sciopero dei zol- 
fatari di Caltanissetta e |’ organiz- 
zazione lavoratrice nelle zolfare 
siciliane. Riforma Soc., Jan., 
1905. [Favors the recent labor 
organization and policy in the 
Sicilian sulphur-mining indus- 


try. 

a, (W.). The Church and 
Social Problems. Internat. Quart., 
April. [Approves of labor unions, 
but disapproves of their charac- 
teristic methods. 

GouLp (E. R. L.). The Housing 
of City Masses. Internat. Quart., 
Jan. [A survey of English legis- 
lation, especially as to London, 
and of recent legislation and ex- 
perience in New York.] 

HanGer (G. W. W.). Exhibit of 
United States Bureau of Labor at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion. Bulletin U.S. Dept. Labor, 
Sept., 1904. [Contains many 
charts and generalized statistical 
data covering the entire field of 
investigation of the Bureau. ] 

Harms (B.). Zur Terminologie 

esetzlicher  Arbeiterinteressen- 
ertretungen. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. 
Staatsw., 1905, Heft 1. 

Die Literatur zur Arbeits- 

kammerfrage. Jahrb. f. Nat. 

Oek., Jan., 1905. [A useful sur- 
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vey of the literature on this sub- 
t. 


ject. 

Linpsay (S. M.). The Child Labor 
Campaign. Charities, March 4. 
[An account, by the chairman, 
of the first meeting of the Na 
tional Child Labor Committee in 
February, with summary of the 
proceedings. ] 

Pinkus (N.). Workmen’s Insur- 
ance in Germany. Yale Rev., 
Feb. [Replies to criticisms against 
former articles on the same sub- 
ject.] 

PRINGLE (J. C.). Labor Colonies. 
Econ. Rev., Jan. 

SCHIRMACHER (K.). Les travail- 
leurs du bois de Danzig. Mus. 
Soc., Feb. [Interesting survival 
of a patriarchal organization of 
industry. ] 

SELLA (E.). Breve nota sull’ evo- 
luzione della famiglia operaia nel 
biellese. Giorn. degli Econ., Feb., 
1905. [Notes the disappearance 
of the patriarchal family in this 
industrial region. ] 

VEILLER (L.). The Housing Prob- 
lem in American Cities. Ann. 
Amer. Acad., March. 

WAGNER (M.). Die Arbeitslosen- 
fiirsorge der deutschen Arbeiter- 
berufsvereine. Jahrb. f. Nat. 
Oek., Feb., 1905. 

WARNE (F. J.). The Miners’ Union: 
Its Business Management. Ann. 
Amer. Acad., Jan. [Discusses 
the union as a purely business or- 
ganization. ] 

WiutaAMs (A.). Twenty Years of 
Copartnership. Econ. Rev., Jan. 
Pa a fair degree of success 
n the movement, but limited by 
the tendency of individual mem- 
bers to withdraw and start into 
business for themselves. ] 


III. SOCIALISM. 


Bruz (F. E.). L’état social de 
Vavenir. L’an 2000. Une exist- 
ence heureuse et libre de souci 
assurée & tout le monde. Paris: 
Bernard. 1905. pp. 850. 3.50 fr. 

Dotifans (E.). bert Owen 
(1771-1858). Paris: Soc. nouv. de 
libr. 1905. 16mo. pp. 227. 1 fr. 


JAECKH (G.). Die Internationale. 
Eine Denkschrift zur 40 jihr. 
Griindung der internationalen Ar- 
beiterassoziation. Leipzig: Leipz. 


Buchdruckerei. 1904. 8vo. pp. 
. 1,50 m, 

LAGARDELLE (N.). La ve gé- 

nérale et le socialisme. Paris: 
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Cornely. 1905. 18mo. pp. 420. 
8.50 fr. 

Lamennals (F.). Das Volksbuch. 
Aus dem franz. iibersetzt von 
A. Paetz. Leipzig: C. L. Hirsch- 
feld. 8vo. pp. 2m. 

[In the series Hauptwerken des 
Sozialismus, edited by G. Adler.] 

Lovis (P.). L’avenir du socialisme. 

hey . Fasquelle. 1905. 18mo. 
r. 


Simon (Helene). Robert Owen. 
Sein Leben und seine Bedeutung 
fiir die Gegenwart. Jena: G. 
Fischer. 1905. 8vo. pp. 350. 


m. 
[A good biography and survey 

of Owen’s career and doctrines. } 
Tue@an BaRanowsky. Theoret- 
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ische Grundlagen des Marxismus. 
Leipzig: Duncker u. Humblot. 
1905. 8vo. 5m. 

[Announced. ] 


In Periodicals. 

BerTHeavu’ (F.). Randbemerk- 
ungen eines Industriellen zu den 
ékonomischen Theorien des Karl 
Marx. Zeitschr. f. Socialw., 
March, 1905. 

Jaray (G. L.). Le socialisme mu- 
nicipal en France. Ann. des Sci. 
Pol., March. [A study of the 
~~ functions of French munici- 
palities.] 

MasaRYK (T. G.). Lassalle-Stu- 
= Zeitschr. f. Socialw., Feb., 
1905. 


IV. LAND AND AGRARIAN PROBLEMS. 


GaROLA (M.). Céréales. Paris: 
Bailligre. 1905. 18mo. pp. 540. 


fr. 
[One of forty volumes called the 
Encyclopédie agricole. | 
Guatz (F.). Der Lieferungshandel 
in Mehl. Zur Abwehr eines agrar. 
Uebergriffes. Vienna: J. Eisen- 
stein. 8vo. ZP 61. 1m. 
Hitrer (H.). Plante: industrielles. 
Paris: Baillitre. 1905. 18mo. pp. 


“*Titneyelopédle agricole. 

ncyclopédie cole. 

Lamarcue (C. de). Bibliothéque 
des petites sources de richesses. 
Paris: Gautier. 1905. 18mo. 1 fr. 


[A series of brochures upon 
small farming, such as the raising 
of pigs, bees, pigeons, poultry, 


ete. 

Mewes (W.). Bodenwerte, Bau- 
und Bodenpolitik in Freiburg i. 
B., 1863-1 Karisruhe: G. 
Braun. 1905. 8vo. pp. 108, map. 
2 m (for subscribers, 1.60). 

[In the series Volksw. Abhandl. 
der badischen Hovhschulen.] 

Pacotret (P.). Viticulture. Paris: 
_— 1905. 18mo. pp. 484. 
r. 
[Encyclopédie agricole. 
Srrakoscu (S.). ps 

Landwirtschaft. Eine Reisestudie. 


Vienna: W. Frick. 1905. 8vo. 


pp. 192. 6m. 
[Plentifully illustrated. ] 
VOITELLIER  (C.). Aviculture. 


Paris: Baillitre. 1905. 18mo. pp. 
490. 65 fr. 
[Encyclopédie agricole. } 


In Periodicals. 


ArRpuINo (E.). La crisi agrumaria 
in Sicilia. Riforma Soc., Jan., 
1905. [Discusses the Californian 
competition in citrous fruits; 
thinks that Sicily, with improved 
be aaa gry can compete favor- 
ably in the American markets east 
of the Mississippi. 

BUTTERFIELD (K. L.). The Social 
Problems of American Farmers. 
Amer. Journ. Sociol., March. 
[‘*What needs present emphasis is 
the fact that there is a definite, 
real social end to be held in view 
as the goal of rural endeavor. 
The highest possible social status 
for the farming class is that 
end.’’) 

ELTZBACHER (0.). The Agricultu- 
ral Prosperity of Germany. Con- 
temp. Rev., April. 

MaiILata# (J.). Les problémes 
agraires et la vie rurale en Hon- 
grie. Rev. Econ. Intern., Jan, 
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MouinaRI (T.). I credito rio 
in Italia. Giorn. degli n., 
March, 1905. 

PANTALEONI (M.). A proposito di 
un istituto internazionale perma- 
nente di agricoltura. Giorn. degli 
Econ., Feb., 1905. [An interest- 
ing examination with favorable 
jolguent of David Lubin’s pro- 

international agricultural 


nstitute. ] 
Prnon (R.). L’irrigation en pays 
aride. Les conséquences écono- 
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miques et sociales. Rev. Econ. 
Intern., Jan. [Studies especially 
the effect of irrigation in Spain, 
Algiers, Tunis, and Egypt. ] 

SHALER (N.S.). Earth and Man: 
An Economic Forecast. Internat. 
Quart., Jan. [On the extent of 
soil tillable and as yet untilled, 
the conclusion being that the pos- 
sibility of expansion is not great. 
Other articles will follow. ] 

TEELE (R. P.). The Irrigation Situ- 
ation. Journ. Pol. Econ., March. 


V. POPULATION AND MIGRATION. 


Loru (G.). Le peuplement italien 
en Tunisie et en Algérie. Paris: 
Colin. 1905. S8vo. 10 fr. 


[Studies the social classes and 
occupations of the Italian colo- 
nists in Algiers and Tunis. ] 

WHELPLEY (J. D.). The Problem 
of the Immigrant. London: Hail. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 295. 10s. 6d. 

— laws and regulations of 

thirteen European countries. ] 


In Periodicals. 
CoLeTTI (F.). Il costo di produ- 


zione dell’ uomo e il valore eco- 
nomico degli emigranti. Giorn. 
degli Econ., March, 1905. [A 
criticism of the method employed 
by Engel in his well-known Preis 
der Arbeit.] 

Gorpon (W. E.). The Economic 
Side of Alien Immigration. Nine- 
teenth Cent., Feb. [‘‘ Detrimental 
to England.”’] 

RIcHTER (D. T.). Die Auswander- 
ung aus Russland und Finland. 
Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Jan., 1905. 


VI. TRANSPORTATION. 


AcwortTsH (W. M.). The Elements 
of Railway Economics. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 8vo. pp. 159. 2s. 

Gorpon (J. H.). Illinois Railway 
Legislation and Commission Con- 
trol since 1870. Urbana, IIl.: 
University Press. 8vo. pp. 81. 
25 cts. 

GuknE (E.) et Gousrrt (F.). Nos 
voies ferrées. Le réseau, son dé- 
veloppement, les compagnies ou 
l'état, conventions, rachat. Pré- 
face de E. Milhaud. Paris: Bé- 
ranger. 1905. 18mo. 3.50 fr. 

Newcoms (H. T.). The Work of 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 1905. 

ae various reprints from 
railway and financial journals, ad- 
verse to enlargement of the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Partisan, but contain- 
ing some statistical material of 
worth. ] 


RANDOLPH (C, F.). An Examina- 
tion of Federal Powers in Respect 
of Railways. Privately printed. 
1905. ’ 

{A valuable contribution to the 
current discussion of railway regu- 
lation.] 

SPENCER (S.) and WiLutcox (D.). 
Interstate Commerce: Brief as to 
Proposed New Legislation. 

[A clear statement of the rail- 
way contention against increas- 
ing the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as filed 
with the H. R. Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, } 

STERNBERG (W.). Das Verkehrs- 
oe as Leipzigs. Jena: G. 

ischer. 8vo. pp. 136. 2.50 m. 

[In Stieda’s Volksw. u. wirth- 
geschich]. Abhandl. ] 

TAJANI (F.). Le strade ferrate in 
Italia: regime legale, economico, 
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ed amministrativo. Milan: UlI- 
rico Hoepli. 1905. 12mo. pp. 
vii, 263. 2.501. 

Woop (H.). Arbitrary Price Mak- 


ing through the Forms of Law. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. pp. 29. 


Opposes governmental rate- 
nih for railways. ] 


Youne (F. G.). Tendencies in Re- 
cent American Road Legislation. 
E e, Ore.: Univ. of Oregon. 

tA careful digest of State laws 
rn io to highway construc- 
on. 

UNsIGNED. Hearings before the 
Committee on Interstate and 
~~ Commerce of the House 
of presentatives on [bills] 
to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Law. Government Print- 
ing Office. 1905. pp. 409. 

Contains some new evidence, 
interspersed with much familiar 
testimony. ] 

Hearings before the Com- 

mittee on Interstate Commerce, 

United States Senate, Jan. 27 to 

Feb. 6, 1905. Government Print- 

ing Office. 1905. pp. 85. 
Evidence on private car lines 

and amendment of the Interstate 

Commerce Act.] 

Atti della reale commis- 

sione per lo studio di proposte in- 

torno all’ ordinamento delle strade 
ferrate. Vols. I.-V., VIII., and 

X. Rome. 1903-04. 4to. 








In Periodicals. 


Acworts (W. M.). The Railways 
of Germany and England. Con- 
temp. Rev., April. [The com- 
parison is favorable to England. } 

Bium. Mittheilungen iiber das 
Eisenbahnwesen in den Vereinig- 
ten Staaten von Amerika. Jahrb. 
f. Nat. Oek., Feb., 1905. [Con- 
cludes that German railroads need 
not fear comparison with Ameri- 


can. 

ELTZBACHER (0.). The Railways 
of Germany. Contemp. Rev., 
Feb. [Uncritically favorable. } 
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Evans (A. D.). British Railways 
and Goods Traffic: Is Preference 
) lag <= Produce? Econ. 

ourn., March. [Eight alleged 
cases of preference examined. In 
no case is preference by British 
railways found in favor of im- 
ported goods. Lower rates for 
export, among the Continental 
railways, explain the lower 
through rates.] 

GrrEetTtr1 (E.). I succhioni della 
marina mercantile. Giorn. degli 
Econ., Jan., 1905. [Opposes the 
Italian shipping bounties. | 

Hanson (J. S.). The Equities of 
the Railroad Question. Bankers’ 
Mag., March. [Favorable to the 
railroads. ] 

LAVERGNE (A. de). La question 
des chemins de fer en Italie. 
Ann. des Sci. Pol., March. [Shall 
the railways be taken over by the 
government ?] 

Newcoms (H. T.). The Anatomy 
of a Great Railway System. Yale 
Rev., Feb. [Describes the ‘‘ Van- 
derbilt System.’’] 

Rtpury. Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen 
der preuss.-hessischen Eisenbahn- 

emeinschaft. Archiv f. Eisen- 

ahnwesen, 1905, Jan. and March. 
[A valuable study of railway wel- 
fare work.] 

ScHACHNER. Sozialpolitik und Be- 
triebsform auf den neuen preuss- 
ischen Wasserstrassen. Jahrb. f. 
Nat. Oek., Jan., 1905. 

Monopolbetrieb auf den 
neuen preussischen Wasserstras- 
sen. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Jan., 
1905. [For state monopoly of 
towing on canals. ] 

Voret (A.). Eisenbahntarife und 
Handelspolitik. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. 
Staatsw., 1905, Heft 2. [A criti- 
cism of a recent book by Seidler 
and Freund. ] 

UnsiGNEpD. Die Entwickelung der 
Giitertarife der preuss.-hessischen 
Staatseisenbahnen. Archiv f. 
Eisenbahnwesen, 1905, Jan. [Use- 
ful for comparison with American 
freight-classification policy. } 
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VII. FOREIGN TRADE AND COLONIZATION. 


BrecKENOUGH (H.). Report on 
the Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of British Trade in 
South Africa. London: Spottis- 
woode. 1905. pp. 160. 1s. 6d. 

GERMANY. Die sieben neuen 
deutschen Handelsvertriige. Ber- 
lin: C. Heymann. 1 4to. 
Circa 1500 pp. 20m. 

— text of the treaties with 
Belgium, Italy, Russia, Roumania, 
Servia, Switzerland, and Austria; 
with the official messages and 
statistical material. 

The text of these treaties is also 
published for the Imperial Govy- 
ernment by the firm of E. S. Mit- 
tler, Berlin, price 7.50 m.] 

GurerR (L.). Die Meistbegiinsti- 
gungs-Klausel, mit besond. Be- 
ricks, der deutschen Vertrige 


mit den Ver. Staaten. Berlin: S., 
ag 1905. 8vo. pp. 453. 
m. 


oe of the publications of the 

Mitteleuropiischer Wirtschafts- 

verein. Prof. J. Wolf contrib- 
utes a preface. | 

GREEN (J. L.). 
Tariff Reform. London: 
King & Son. 1904. 2s. 6d. 

Hatevy (E.). L’Angleterre et son 
empire. Paris: Bibliothéque nou- 
velle. 1905. 18mo. pp. 128. 
1,50 fr. 

MARTINET (C.). Les ports francs et 
l’exportation des vins. Préface de 
P. Baudin. Paris: Larose. 1904, 
18mo. 3.50 fr. 

Montaeu (E. S.) and HERBERT 
(B.). Canada and the Empire: 
An Examination of Trade Prefer- 
ences. London: P. 8S. King & 


Son, 

Perris (G. H.). The Results of 
the Sugar Convention. London: 
Cobden Club. 1905. pp. 38. 2d. 

[Contains useful data on the 
immediate effects of the repeal of 
the sugar bounties. | 

SIEVEKING (H.,  Prof.). Aus- 
wartige Handelspolitik. Leipzig: 
G. J. Géschen. 8vo. pp. 141. 


-80 m. 
[A popular manual, one of the 


Agriculture and 
Pr. 6. 


‘‘Sammlung Géschen,” in which 
every possible subject has its 
volume. 

THompson (H. G.). The Case for 
Fiscal Reform and Free Trade 
within the Empire. London: 
Simpkin. 8vo. pp. 99. 1s. 

ZIMMERMAN (Aitr) Kolonialpoli- 
tik. Leipzig: C. L. Hirschfeld. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 446. 12.60 m. 

{In the Hand- und Lehrbuch 

der Staatswissenschaften, edited 
by Heckel.] 


In Periodicals. 


Crort (E.). British Shipping and 
Fiscal Reform. Nineteenth Cent., 
April. 


DietTzet (H.). Free Trade and the 
Labour Market. Econ. Journ., 
March. [A consideration of the 
effects of free trade on (a) dump- 
ing, (b) crises; the contention 
being that, on the whole, stability 
is greater under free trade. | 

Fanno (M.). L’ espansione eco- 
nomica e coloniale del Giappone. 
Giorn. degli Econ., Jan., 1905. 

GUILLOUARD (J.). Des ports 


francs. Rev. de Sci. et de Lég. 
Fin., 2, 4. [Argues that Mar- 
seilles should be made a free 
port.] 

Levy (H.). Die Entwickelungsge- 
schichte einer amerikanischen 


Industrie. Studien tiber den Ein- 
fluss der Zolltarife und Trusts 
auf die Weissblechindustrie der 
Vereinigten Staaten. Jahrb. f. 
Nat. Oek., Feb., 1905. [Throws 
a wet blanket on protectionist 
pride in the development of the 
tin-plate industry in the United 
States. ] 


Loves (T.). The Success of the 
Sugar Convention. Contemp. 
Rev., Feb. [Of advantage to the 


Continent, but not for England. ] 
Mann (J. S.). The New Fiscal 
Barriers in Europe. Contemp. 
Rev., March. 
MIDDLEMORE (T.). Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Proposals Deductively Con- 
sidered. Econ. Rev., Jan. 
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Porsson (A.). La politique douani- 
ére de empire allemand: Le 
Comte de Caprivi. Ann. des Sci. 
Pol., Nov., Jan., March. 

Pupor (H.). Dianemarks genossen- 
schaftlicher Butterexport im Jahre 
1904. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Jan., 


1905. 

ScHARLING (W.). Der nordische 
Verein fiir gemeinsames dkono- 
misches Wirken. Zeitschr. f. 
Socialw., Jan., 1905. [Describes 
a private association formed to 
study and promote a customs 


union between Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark.] 

Vo.Lta (R. dalla). La dottrina della 
colonizzazione sistematica di E. G. 
Wakefield. Giorn. degli Econ., 
Feb., 1905. [Wakefield’s theory 
of colonization possesses only an 
historical interest. ] 

WINTERS (M.). Zur Organization 
des siidrussischen Getreide-Ex- 
porthandels. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 
1905, Heft 1. 

Witny (A.). Free Trade— Free 
Land,—Peace. Westminster Rev. 


VIII. MONEY, BANKING AND EXCHANGE. 


Ernst (H.). Eine schweizerische 
Bundesbank. Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des schweizerischen Bank- 
wesens. Winterthur: Gebr. Zieg- 
ler. 1904. 8vo. pp. 300. 4.20 m. 

[On pending projects for a Swiss 
Federal Bank of Issue. } 

FonTAINE (H.). La Bourse et ses 
opérations légales. Traité de droit 
financier. Paris: Pedrone. 1905. 
8vo. 10 fr. 

JaFr& (Edg.). Das _englische 
Bankwesen. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Hnmblot. 1905. 8vo. pp. 255. 
5.60 m. 

{In Schmoller’s Forschungen. 
I. Die Arbeitsteilung im Bank- 
wesen: Bank von England, De- 

itenbanken, Handelsbanken, 

reditvermittler, Clearinghouses. 
Il. Die Organisation des Kredits: 
Umlaufsmittel, Kreditkonzentra- 
tionen, Kreditgewihrung. III. 
Innere Organisation und Ge- 
schiftsfiihrung. } 

KINNAIRD (P.). The Legal Tender 
Problem. Chicago: Ainsworth & 
Co. 1904. 12mo. pp. 338. 

[Socialistic. Advocates incon- 
vertible paper. ] 

Maar (G.). Dei menti eco- 
nomici: studio sui diversi mezzi 
onde si elimina |’ intervento del 
danaro nella circolazione. Bo- 


logna. 1904. 8vo. pp. 54. 
In Periodicals. 


BILGRAM a Log Comee - e- 
ness Stagnation: An Inquiry into 
the Inter-relation of the ustrial 





and the Financial World. Ann. 
Amer. Acad., Jan. 

BRICHDALE (C. F.). The Practice 
of the Land Registry as affecting 
Banking. Journ. Inst. 
March. 

Conant (C. A.). How the Stock 
Market reflects Values. No. 
Amer. Rev., March. [Attempts to 
show ‘“‘that quotations on the 
stock market, while more sensi- 
tive than those for other forms of 
property, in the long run reflect 
all values which are influenced by 
the supply of capital, and deter- 
maine the direction in which new 
capital shall be applied.’’] 

. The Development of De- 
posit Banking. Bankers’ Mag., 

March. 


“9 








. The Extension of the 
Sasing System. Bankers’ Mag., 
ri 


pril. 

Horn (W.). Ein Dreimarkstiick ? 
Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Feb., 1905. 
pGages the coinage of a three- 
mark piece. ] 

LanDry (A.). La rapidité de la 
circulation monétaire. Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., Feb. [Traces the 
influences which control the 
rapidity of circulation. ] 

Lawson (W. R.). New York, Lon- 
don, Paris, Bankers’ Mag., 
March. [A sketch of their rela- 
tive financial status. } 

Moxey (E. P.). Bank Defalca- 
tions: Their Causes and Cures. 
Ann. Amer. Acad., Jan. 

NALDBRETT (E. J.). Local Gov- 
ernment Authorities and their 
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Relation with Bankers. Journ. 
Inst. ae roe ~ March. 
Legal aspects chiefly. 
SmMeERSBACH (B.). Die Miinzre- 
form in Mexiko und die Goldpro- 
duktion. Fin. Archiv, 22, 1. 
[Of purely descriptive character. ] 
Waite (Horace), Our Monetary 


Equilibrium. Polit. Sci. Quart., 
March. [A paper read at the St. 
Louis Exposition on the present 
monetary conditions of the United 
States. | 

Zue@ (C. K.). Real Estate as Se- 
curity for Loans. Ann. Amer. 
Acad,, Jan. 


IX. FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


BoneETT! (E.). Le leggi sulle tasse 
di registro studiate nella teoria e 
nella pratica. Vol. I. (La teoria). 
Milan: F. Vallardi. 1904. 8vo. 
pp. viii, 396. 81. 

CHANDLER (A. D.). The Metro- 
politan Debts of Boston and Vi- 
= Brookline. 1905. pp. '78. 

[Chiefly a comparison of sink- 
ing-fund with serial bonds. Con- 
tains statistics of municipal in- 
debtedness. } 

CoBpDEN CLUB. The Burden of 
Armaments: A Plea for Retrench- 
ment. London: Unwin. 1905. 
12mo. pp. 228. 

[A valuable study of the growth 
of military and naval expenditures 
in Great Britain since 1884. ] 

DEsSART (E.). Traité de l’impdét 
foncier. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 638. 7.50 fr. 

{A legal commentary. ] 

*GeHrie (H.). Die Warenhaus- 
steuer in Preussen. Beitrag zur 
kaufminnischen Mittelstandspoli- 
tik. Leipzig: B. G. ‘Teubner. 
1905. 8vo. Pp. 91, 2.40 m. 

[The tax of 1900 critically ex- 
amined, and found to have had no 
effect in checking the growth of 
great retail establishments. } 

MARTIN (E.). Les impéts directs 
en Angleterre. Taxes locales et 
impériales. Paris: Berger-Lev- 
— 1905. 8vo. pp. 388. 7.50 

P. 

PEYTRAL (P.). L’impét des presta- 
tions de 1876 & 1904. Domfront: 
Lenen. 1904. 8vo. pp. 130. 

UNSIGNED. Report of the Com- 
sioners appointed to investigate 
the Subject of Taxation in New 
Jersey. Trenton. 1905. pp. 170. 

[Of slight value. Deals with 
taxation of railroads chiefly. ] 


In Periodicals. 

A. (¥V.d’). Il disordine nella nostra 
contabilitadistato. Riforma Soc., 
Jan., 1905. 

BAvER (J. R. v.). Das Recht auf 
Vergiitungszinsen bei Riickersatz 
Sffentlicher Abgaben. Fin. Ar- 
chiv, 22, 1. [Relates to the Aus- 
trian ordinance of 1904. ] 

BENINI (R.). I diagrammi a scala 
logaritmica (a proposito della gra- 
duazione per valore delle succes- 
sioni ereditarie in Italia, Francia, 
e Inghilterra), Giorn. degli Econ., 
March, 1905. 

Bu.tock (C. J.). The Cost of 
War. Atlantic, April. [A _ re- 
view of the growth of national 
debts and military expenditure in 
England, Germany, France, and 
the United States; with a con- 
cluding reminder that the present 
policy of the United States neces- 
sarily entails heavy expenses for 
war purposes, and probably addi- 
tional taxes. ] 

HunckeE (E.). Die Entwickelung 
von Einkommensteuer und Ein- 
kommen in England in den letzten 
zwanzig Jahren. Fin. Archiv, 22, 
1, [After describing the general 
development of the tax, the au- 
thor seeks to elicit what informa- 
tion the tax statistics give con- 
cerning the growth and distribution 
of incomes in Great Britain. The 
conclusion reached is optimistic. ] 

MAYER (O.). Note sur la petite re- 
forme financiére de l’empire al- 
lemand., Rev. de Sci. et de Lég. 
Fin., 2, 4. [Interesting study of 
the law of 1904 respecting the as- 
signment of proceeds of indirect 
taxation in the state. ] 

OFFENBACHER (A.). Geschichte 
der Besteuerung des Salzes in 
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Deutschland bis zum Jahre 1867. 
(To be continued.) Fin. Archiv, 22, 
1. [An exhaustive investigation.| 

PLean (C. C.). The Taxation of 
Franchises in California. Polit. 
Sci. Quart., March, 1905. [The 
recent case of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia described as typical of the 
difficulties and anomalies. Expe- 
diency should play a larger part 
in such matters than a futile at- 
tempt at logical application of the 
property tax.] 

Somary (F.). Besteuerung und 
Entwickelung der Industrie-Ak- 
tiengeselischaften in Oesterreich. 
Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 1905, Heft 1. 
{An interesting article on the 
abuses of taxation and lack of cen- 
tral government which check in- 
dustrial growth in Austria. ] 


Voevet (G.). Etude sur le con- 
tréle des engagements de dépenses, 
Rev. de Sci. et de Lég. Fin., 2, 4. 
[Relates to French financial ad- 
ministration. ] 

WittscHEWSsKY (V.). Die finan- 
zielle Kriegfiihrung Russlands. 
Zeitschr. f. Socialw., Feb., March, 
1 


905. 

ZIMMERMAN (F. W. R.). Die War- 
enhaussteuer in ihrer allgemeinen 
Entwickelung in Deutschland. 
Ann. des Deutsch. Reichs, 1905, 2. 

Chiefly descriptive. The writer 
olds that the special taxes on de- 
partment stores, although due to 
agitation by small dealers, con- 
form to the principle of taxing ac- 
cording to the ability of the con- 
tributor.] 


X. CAPITAL AND ITS ORGANIZATION: COMBINATIONS. 


Brept (J. V.). Die Lohnindustrie, 
tellt an der Garn- und Tex- 
tilindustrie Barmens. Berlin: 
Bruer. 1905. 8vo. pp. 212. 4m. 
[A careful account of a peculiar 
form of business organization. 
In ‘‘Lohnindustrie’’ the entre- 
reneur owns a few machines and 
ires workmen, but works at a 
piece-rate for a larger capitalist. 

CaR.ioz (J.). Les comptoirs de 
vente en commun. Paris: Guil- 
laumin. 1905. 8vo. pp. 241. 4 fr. 

CassoLa (C.). I sindicati indus- 
triali (cartelli, pools, trusts). Bari. 
1905. 8vo. pp. xii, 341. 3.501. 

LigFMANN (R.). Kartelle und 
Trusts. Stuttgart: E. H. Maritz. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 143. 1m. 

|The author is dozent at Frei- 
burg i. B.) 

Notan (E. J.). Combinations, 
Trusts, and Monopolies. New 
York: Broadway Pub. Co. 

UNSIGNED. Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations on the Beef 
Industry. Government Printing 
Office. 1905. pp. 3165. 

[The first report of this newly 
organized Bureau on a specific in- 
dustrial combination. On the 
whole favorable to the packers; 
but refrains from discussion of 
the legal issues involved. | 


In Periodicals. 

Biéum (P.). Die Rabattsparvereine. 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Staatsw., 1905, 
Heft 1. [Description of retail 
dealers’ associations formed to 
combat the trading stamps and the 
department stores. ] 

Cicero (P.). Il paneficio munici- 
pale di Catania. Giorn. degli 
Econ., Jan., 1905. [Concluding 
article. ] 

Croxton (F. D.). Beef Prices. 
Journ. Pol. Econ., March. 
[Traces the relation of the prices 
of cattle to those of beef during 
the last fifteen years. ] 

FAIRLIE (J. A.). Recent Extension 
of Municipal Functions in the 
United States. Ann. Amer. Acad., 
March. [Covers such subjects as 
Public Safety, Public Works, Mu- 
nicipal Ownership, and Fran- 
chises. } 

JERSEY (Countess of). Charity a 
Hundred Years Ago. Nineteenth 
Cent., April. 

KLEIN (T.). Le régime des sociétés 
anonymes et son évolution. Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., Jan., Feb. 

KRAMER (A. L.). Securities of 
Public Service Corporations as In- 
vestments. Ann. Amer. Acad., 


Jan. 
Levy (R. G.). Psychologie des 
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Jacements. Rev. d’ficon. Pol., 
eb. [Analyzes the motives of 
investors, and advocates greater 
publicity in corporation affairs, ] 
MontaGuE (G. H.). The Ethics 
of Trust Competition. Atlantic, 
March. An apology for the 
Standard Oil Co. on the ground 
that its methods were sanctioned 
by the moral sense of the com- 
munity and the usages of business. ] 
PurvEs (Alexander). Some Inter- 
esting Features of a Recent Law. 
Yale Rev., Feb. (‘The Massachu- 
setts Municipal Lighting Act. ] 
STEVENSON (Geo.). Underwriting. 
Ann. Amer. Acad., Jan, 
TAEGER (K.). Die Einwirkung der 
letzten Wirtschaftskrisis auf die 
industriellen Aktiengesellschaften 


in Deutschland. Ann. des Deutsch. 
Reichs, 1905, 8. [Chiefly statisti- 
cal. 

TurNER (S.H.). Financial Aspects 
of Municipal Undertakings which 
extend beyond Municipal Boun- 
daries. Econ. Journ., March. 
[Water-works, tramways, tele- 
phones, are instanced; no general 
rule Jaid down; but differential 
rates to outsiders not rejected in 
principle. ] 

Watkek (Francis). The Law con- 
cerning Monopolistie Combina- 
tions in Continental Europe. 
Polit. Sci. Quart., March. [A 
valuable article, stating the law 
in Germany, Austria, France; with 
a brief concluding judgment as to 
the merits.] 


XI. ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


BerpRow (W.). Buch beriihmter 
Kaufleute, Minner von Tatkraft 
in ihrem Lebensgange geschildert. 
i 0. ey” 8vo. pp. 
442. Illustrated. 7.50 m. 

© series of some 5U biographi- 
cal sketches, well done, from the 
Medici, Fugger, and Gresham 
down to Krupp, Rhodes, and 
Rockefeller. ] 

CUNNINGHAM (W.). The Growth 
of English Industry and Commerce 
during the Early and Middle Ages. 
Fourth edition, revised. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1905. 
8vo. PP. 724. 10s. 6d. 

GoMEL “. Histoire financitre de 
la Législative et de la Convention. 
Tome Il. 1793-1795. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 1905. 8vo. 

GuiraANnD (P.). Etudes écono- 
miques sur l’antiquité. Paris: 
Hachette. 1905. 16mo. pp. 298. 
3.50 fr. 

[Contains seven essays upon 
economic questions in antiquity, 
the evolution of labor in Greece, 
the tax upon capital in Athens 
and Rome, the population of 
Greece, etc. 

KowALEwsky (M.). Englische, 
deutsche, italienische, und 
spanische Wirtschafteverfassung 


in der zweiten Hilfte des Mittel- 
alters. Berlin: R. L. Prager. 8vo. 

[Announced. | 

MARTIN-GINOUVIER (F.). Piarron 
de Chamousset, un philanthrope 
méconnu du XVIII¢ siécle. Pré- 
curseur des sociétés de secours 
mutuels. Paris: Dujarric. 19065. 
8vo. pp. 282. 7.50 fr. 

MITCHELL (W.). The Early His- 
tory of the Law Merchant. Lon- 
don: Cambridge University Press. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 178. 4s. 

[A prize essay. ] 

Vino@ravorF (P.). The Growth 
of the Manor. London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. viii, 384. 

{A scholarly account, with es- 
pecial attention to the Pre-Con- 
quest period. } 

Wo.ters (F.). Studien  iiber 
Agrarzustainde und Agrarprobleme 
in Frankreich von 1700 bis 1790. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
1905. 8vo. pp. 449. 10m. 

[In Schmoller’s Forschungen. 
The topics considered are: Eigen- 
tum am Vorabend der Revolution; 
Theorien der Bodenverteilung; 
Die Bewegung 1750-89; Der 
Kampf um die Giiter der Kirche 
bis 1789.] 
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WIiTTscHEewskKY (Valent.). Russ- 
land’s Handels-, Zoll-, und Indus- 
triepolitik von Peter dem Grossen 
bis auf die Gegenwart. Berlin: 
E. S. Mittler. 1905. 8vo. pp. 

402. 7m. 


In Periodicals. 


Bourein (H.). L’histoire écono- 
-— e la France de 1800 a 
1830. Etat des travaux et ques- 
tions Atraiter. Rev. d’Hist. Mod., 
Oct., 1904. 

Doutit (L.). La circulation ~ 
grains dans |’Aude a l’é 
révolutionnaire. La Révolut i 
Francaise, Feb., March, 1905. 

FLEMING (W. L.). Reorganization 
of the Industrial System in Ala- 
bama after the Civil War. Am. 
Journ. Sociol., Jan. [A valuable 
study.] 


XII. 


Baker (J. L.). The Brewing In- 
dustry. ~ Methuen. 1905. 
8vo. 2s. 6d 

Camau (M. E.). Marseille au XX° 
siécle. Sa population, son com- 
merce, sa marine, son industrie. 


Paris: Guillaumin. 1905. Svo. 
pp. 1007. 15 fr. 
CocHRANE (C. H.). Modern In- 


dustrial Progress. Philadelphia: 
_— 1904, 8vo. pp. 647. 


{A popular account of recent 
changes, technical and other, in 
our principal! industries. ] 

CorpDEWwAY (J. de). Etude sur l’ile 
de la Réunion. Géographie, 
richesses naturelles, cultures et 
industries. Paris: Challamel. 
1905. 8vo. 3.50 fr. 

Eckert (Max). Grundriss der 
Handelsgeographie. Leipzig: 
G. J. Géschen. 1905. 2 vols. 

. pp. 240, 483. 9.20 m. 

(Vol. L: Allgemeine 


Vol. IL.: Wirth. und 
graphic der einzelnen Erdteile 
und Lander. The author is 
dozent at Kiel.] 

JERNIGAN (P. R.). 
and Commerce. 
Macmillan. 


Wirth- 
~—E~ 


China in Law 
(Announced.) 
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Mott (E.). Die preussische Alaun- 
hiittenindustrie und das Alaun- 
syndikat von 1836-1844. Jahrb. 
f. Gesetzg., 1905, Heft 1. [The 
first part of a contribution to the 
history of alum-mining in Prussia, 
= " account of an early ‘‘ Kar- 
tell.” 

Naupk& (W.). Die brandenburgisch- 
preussiche Getreidehandelspolitik 
von 1713-1806. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 
1905, Heft 1. [Naudé died in 
1904, leaving unfinished his work 
for the Acta Borussica. This 
article is a résumé, based on the 
material coilected for his unpub- 
lished third volume. } 

Ste (H.). Les classes rurales en 
Bretagne du XVIe siécle a la Ré- 
volution. Rev. d’Hist. Mod., 
Feb., 1905. 


DESCRIPTION OF INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES. 


KorxuLerR (W.). Das Buch im 
Strom des Verkehrs. Eine na- 
tional-oekon. Studie iiber das 
literarische Wertproblem. ... 
Heidelberg: C. Winter. 1905. 
8vo. pp. 147. 4m. 


(The author is a publisher: the 
book discusses the current move- 
ment among German publishers. ] 

LEENER (de) Wopon et Wax- 
VIELER. Le charbon dans le nord 
de la Belgique. Brussels: Misch et 
Thron. 1904. 12mo. pp. 216. 

{A study of Belgium’s newly 
discovered coal supply and a pro- 
posal that the government should 
exploit it, as in Prussia. ] 

LESTRADE (V* C, de). La Russie 
économique et sociale. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 1905. 18mo. 6 fr. 

MENDELSON (F.). Die volkswirth- 
schaftliche Bedeutung der 
deutschen Schafhaltung um die 


Wende des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
Jena: G. Fischer. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 176. 4.50 m 


{In Conrad’s Abhandlungen. ] 
Morr (H.). Life Assurance Primer. 
— C. C. Hine’s Sons Co. 
[An excellent brief text-book, 
well adapted for use in college or 
university classes. | 
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Opium (G. M.). The Culture of 
Tobacco. London: British South 
African Co. 1905. 8vo. pp. 185. 

[Based on an investigation in 
the United States. ] 

OppeL (A.). Natur und Arbeit. 
Eine’ aligemeine Wirtschafts- 
kunde. Leipzig and Vienna: 
Bibliographisches Institut. 1905. 
8vo. 2 vols. 20m., bound. 

[A descriptive work, containing, 
first, an historical sketch of the 
growth of industry; then a de- 
scription of present industry, ar- 
ranged under the heads of (1) 
mining, (2) plants, (3) animals, 
(4) manufactures, (5) trade and 
money, (6) transportation. All 
climes and countries are touched. 
Illustrations and maps are copious. 
The work has been published in 
18 parts, of which the first was 
issued in the autumn of 1904.] 

ROTHGEN (K.). Die Japaner und 
ihre wirtschaftliche Entwickelung. 
Leipzig: G. Teubner. 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 157, 1m. 

[This survey is published in a 
series of short books, ‘‘ Aus Natur 
und Geisteswelt,’’ designed for 
the general public. ] 

Sayous'A.E.). Le marin anglais. 
Paris: Larose. 1905. 18mo. 3 fr. 

Scuwarz (Ad., Rat.). Streiflichter 
auf das amerikanische Wirt- 
schafisleben. Vienna: J. Eisen- 
stein. 1904. 8vo. pp. 246. 5m. 

UNSIGNED. Charbonnages de Bel- 
gique. Brussels: Echo de la 

ourse. 1905. 8vo. 5 fr. 

Wirthschaftliche Entwicke- 

lung des __ niederrhein.- westfiil. 

Steinkohlenbergbaues in der 2 

Halfte der 19. Jahrhunderts. 

Berlin: J. Springer. 1904. 8vo. 

8 parts. pp. 305, 353, 377. Illus- 

trated. 50m. 

(This is part of a huge descrip- 
tion of the growth of this coal 
basin in all its phases, prepared 
by several employers’ associa- 
tions, of which the coal syndicate 
is one.] 
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In Periodicals. 

BALuLop (C.). La production mon- 
diale du pétrole et son emploi. 
Rev. Econ. Intern., Jan. [A sta- 
tistical review of the world’s out- 
put of petroleum. ] 

Forp (W. F.). The Incipient Bank- 
ruptcy in Svuuth Africa. Econ. 
Rev., Jan. [The rise in the price 
of native labor seems to have dis- 
sipated the golden dreams of the 
British imperialist. ] 

GOLDBERGER (L. M.). Le péril 
Americain. Rev. Econ. Intern., 
Feb. [A comparison of the de- 
velopment of America with that 


of Germany. ] 
HassarpD (C.). The Milk Trade 
Econ. Rev., Jan. 


from Within. 

JonES (E. D.). The Manufacturer 
and the Domestic Market. Ann. 
Amer, Acad., Jan. [Calls atten- 
tion to the tendency of American 
manufacturing concerns to take 
up a variety of mercantile func- 
tions, by means of which they are 
increasing their dominance in the 
domestic market. ] 
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